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TO 

EVELEIGH  NASH 
AT  WHOSE  INVITATION 
THIS  BOOK  WAS 
WRITTEN 


Of  all  the  gay  places  the  world  can  afford, 

By  gentle  and  simple  for  pastime  ador’d, 

Fine  balls  and  fine  concerts,  fine  buildings,  and  springs, 
Fine  walks,  and  fine  views,  and  a thousand  fine  things, 
Not  to  mention  the  sweet  situation  and  air, 

What  place,  my  dear  mother,  with  Bath  can  compare  ? 
Let  Bristol  for  commerce  and  dirt  be  renown’d, 

At  Sal’sbury  pen-knives  and  scissors  be  ground  ; 

The  towns  of  Devizes,  of  Bradford,  and  Frome, 

May  boast  that  they  better  can  manage  the  loom  ; 

I believe  that  they  may  ; but  the  world  to  refine, 

In  manners,  in  dress,  in  politeness  to  shine, 

O Bath  ! let  the  art,  let  the  glory  be  thine. 

Anstey  : The  New  Batli  Guide 


PREFACE 


The  principal  authority  for  the  life  of  Nash  is  Gold- 
smith’s biography,  which,  the  author  states,  was 
founded  on  the  papers  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir. 
“We  have  the  permission  of  George  Scott,  Esq. 
(who  kindly  undertook  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Mr. 
Nash  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  and  creditors),  to 
assure  the  public,  that  all  the  papers  found  in  the 
custody  of  Mr.  Nash,  which  any  ways  respected  his 
life,  and  were  thought  interesting  to  the  public,  were 
communicated  to  the  editor  of  this  volume” — thus 
runs  the  advertisement  in  the  second  edition — “ so 
that  the  reader  will,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
perusing  an  account  that  is  genuine,  and  not  the  work 
of  imagination,  as  biographical  writings  too  frequently 
are.”  This  work  was  issued  by  Newbery  in  October 
1762,  and  a second  edition,  containing  many  altera- 
tions, was  brought  out  in  the  following  December. 
There  was  no  author’s  name  on  the  title-page,  but 
Goldsmith’s  connection  with  the  work  was  known 
from  the  first,  although  Percy  and  Mitford  did 
not  include  it  in  their  collections  of  his  works, 
probably  thinking  that  he  had  merely  revised  and 
corrected  it  for  the  publisher. 

Considerable  doubt  exists,  however,  whether  Gold- 
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smith  ever  had  any  acquaintance  with  Nash,  in  spite 
of  such  remarks  in  the  biography  as,  “ The  only  way 
to  make  love,  I have  heard  Mr.  Nash  say  ” ; “ I have 
known  him  [Nash],  in  London,  wait  a whole  day  at 
a window  in  Smyrna  Coffee  House,”  &c.  ; “ I shall 
beg  leave  to  give  some  instances  of  Mr.  Nash’s  good 
sense  and  good  nature  on  these  occasions,  as  I have 
had  accounts  from  himself.”  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  such  statements  were  introduced  deliberately  to 
mislead  the  reader  into  the  belief  that  the  record  was 
written  by  a friend  of  Nash ; but  more  acceptable  is 
Mr.  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs’  suggestion  that  Goldsmith, 
writing  from  George  Scott’s  materials,  wrote  in  the 
first  person  as  representing  his  informant. 

Another,  but  far  less  valuable,  authority  is  “ The 
Jests  of  Beau  Nash,  late  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at 
Bath,”  issued  anonymously  in  1763,  but  compiled,  it 
is  believed,  by  Griffith  Jones,  who,  in  the  preface  to 
that  little  volume,  told  how  Nash  had  been  importuned, 
in  “ a poem  ninety  feet  long  ” written  by  a stranger 
who  loved  that  class  of  book,  to  publish  his  jests. 
“ This,”  the  writer  continued,  “ naturally  gave  offence 
to  a man  of  his  extreme  modesty  ; however,  good 
nature  soon  got  the  better  of  resentment,  and  he 
promised  to  gratify  the  gentleman’s  curiosity,  and  for 
that  purpose  had  strung  together  a number  of  excel- 
lent jests  which  have  fallen  into  our  hands.” 

All  accounts  of  Beau  Nash  may  be  traced  to  the 
information  contained  in  these  volumes,  and  the 
various  articles  that  have  been  printed  during  the 
last  hundred  and  forty  years — with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe’s  admirable  and 
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authoritative  account  in  the  “ Dictionary  of  National 
Biography ’’—have  been  based  exclusively  upon  it. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  Monsieur  Barbeau  issued  his 
monumental  volume  on  4 4 Life  and  Letters  at  Bath 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century  ” that  any  work  was  pub- 
lished in  which  the  original  sources  had  been  thoroughly 
examined. 

To  write  of  Nash  without  describing  Bath  in  his 
day  would  be  impossible  anywhere  except  in  a bio- 
graphical dictionary,  and  until  now,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  Monsieur  Barbeau,  authors  have  been 
content  also  to  present  the  picture  of  social  life  in 
that  city  as  it  appears  in  Goldsmith’s  book.  There 
are,  however,  many  other  authorities  upon  which  to 
draw,  most  of  which  were  inaccessible  to  Gold- 
smith ; but  the  latter  was  able  to  consult  W ood  s 
44  Description  of  Bath,”  and,  indeed,  in  several  places* 
without  acknowledgment,  he  inserted  in  his  narrative 
passages  of  considerable  length  from  that  invaluable 
work. 

The  present  writer  has  diligently  consulted  all  the 
authorities  known  to  him,  and  a full  list  of  these 
appears  in  the  Appendices  to  this  volume.  He  has 
drawn  largely  upon  the  letter- writers  of  that  day, 
and  has  not  scrupled,  in  preference  to  the  prevalent 
method  of  paraphrasing,  to  give  these  verbatim  ; and, 
realising,  how  much  light  they  throw  on  the  period, 
he  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  quest  for  the  works 
of  contemporary  rhymesters,  from  the  insignificant 
anonymous  scribe  to  the  celebrated  Anstey,  whose 
satirical  poem,  44  The  New  Bath  Guide,”  extorted 

from  Horace  Walpole  the  encomium  that  44  so  much 
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humour,  fire,  poetry,  and  originality  never  met 
together  before,”  and  drew  a “ Poetical  Epistle  ” from 
the  lyre  of  an  unknown  panegyrist. 

Sweet  is  the  music  of  thy  murm’ring  springs. 

Yet  sweeter,  Bath,  the  strain  thy  poet  sings. 

What,  tho’  I boast  not  half  the  fire 
That  glow’d  thro’  A y’s  veins  ; 

If  one  kind  muse  would  mine  inspire, 

As  all  inspir’d  his  strains  : 

For  him  (sweet  fancy’s  fav’rite  child  !) 

I’d  tune  the  grateful  lay : 

But  ah  ! no  muse  propitious  smil’d 
Upon  my  natal  day. 

Yet  deign,  dear  Bard,  a patient  ear, 

To  friendship’s  voice  attend  : 

And  read  (tho’  not  with  critic  sneer) 

Each  artless  line  I send. 

Nor  e’er  suspect  these  simple  lays 
Are  meant  to  blast  the  fame  ; 

Believe  me  still  more  pleas’d  to  praise, 

Tho’  I should  dare  to  blame. 

No  wretch  that  womids  thy  laurell’d  brow, 

Shall  ’scape  vindictive  wrath  ; 

For  Pope  himself,  if  living  now, 

Might  praise  the  Bard  of  Bath.* 

In  conclusion,  the  author  wishes  to  record  his  very 
sincere  thanks  to  several  gentlemen,  resident  at  Bath, 
who,  during  his  stay  in  that  city,  were  at  pains  to 

* “ Poetical  Epistles  to  the  Author  of  4 The  New  Bath 
Guide.’  ” 
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furnish  him  with  material  for  this  work.  He  is  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Alfred  Pitman  for  the  loan  of  several 
valuable  prints  which  have  been  reproduoed  in  these 
pages ; and  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Meehan,  the  author  of 
“ Famous  Houses  of  Bath,”  not  only  for  the  loan  of 
the  rare  portrait  of  Beau  Nash  that  has  been  repro- 
duced as  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  but  also  for 
his  kindness  in  devoting  many  hours  to  showing  him 
the  historic  landmarks  in  and  around  Bath.  He 
gladly  acknowledges  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  he 
received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  P.  S.  C.  Brewer,  the 
librarian  of  the  Bath  Royal  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution ; Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  the  librarian  of  the 
Bath  Reference  Library,  who  generously  placed  at 
his  disposal  his  manuscript  note-books,  replete  with 
valuable  information  about  Bath  gleaned  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission, 
the  Town  Council  Minutes,  and  the  local  newspapers  ; 
Mr.  Lewis  A.  Long ; Mr.  William  Tyte,  the  author 
of  “ Bath  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  ; ” and  last,  but 
certainly  not  least,  Mr.  Frederick  Shum,  F.S.A., 
who  ransacked  his  vast  collections  of  books  and  prints 
in  the  effort  to  assist  his  researches. 

Lewis  Melville. 

Harfenden,  October  1907. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

To  the  casual  visitor  Bath  is  a flourishing  place,  with, 
perhaps,  an  old-world  air  in  certain  quarters,  though 
otherwise  quite  up-to-date,  with  theatre  and  music- 
hall,  public  library,  and  art-gallery,  fine  shops  in  a 
splendid  street,  well-kept  park  and  admirable  botanical 
gardens,  electric  tramways  and  motor  omnibuses  ; but 
to  him  who  possesses  even  a smattering  of  historical 
lore  Bath  is  a city  of  the  dead.  Indeed,  within  a 
stones  throw  of  the  railway-station  he  is  transported 
into  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  imagination  to 
conjure  up  shadows  at  every  step.  In  that  place  of 
memories,  the  people  of  bygone  days  are  far  more  real 
than  those  living  folk  who  jostle  the  wanderer  in  the 
narrow  alleys. 

Bath  is  loyal  to  those  who  made  it  famous,  and  in 
almost  every  street  may  be  seen  memorials  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  came  there  or  who  lived  there. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  streets  alone  would  almost 
suffice  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  city  ; Queen’s 
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Square,  Harington  Place,  Pulteney  Street,  Milsom 
Street,  Orange  Grove,  Trim  Street,  Bladud  Buildings, 
are  but  a few  places  that  suggest  their  origins.  Other 
cities  may  have  harboured  as  many  great  people,  but 
nowhere  can  be  found  such  a number  of  interesting 
associations  within  so  small  an  area. 

Bath’s  most  abiding  memory,  and  one  before  which 
all  others  fade  into  comparative  insignificance,  is 
Richard,  more  frequently  referred  to  as  Beau,  Nash, 
the  man  of  men  to  whom  the  city  owes  its  fame. 
Indeed,  by  most  the  creator  is  still  esteemed  greater 
than  his  creation,  and  for  one  who  is  interested  in 
Bath,  a score  are  fascinated  by  the  romance  of  its  erst- 
while Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  In  that  city  even 
to-day  his  presence  is  felt.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
tablet  in  the  Abbey  Church  and  the  memorial  stone 
on  the  house  in  which  he  died  for  all  the  world  to  see ; 
but  these  are  his  least  enduring  monuments,  for  his 
name  is  written  on  two-thirds  of  the  buildings  in  Bath. 
The  theatre  was  his  residence  for  many  years  ; the 
existing  Pump  Room  is  on  the  site  of  the  older 
building  where  he  held  his  court  and  whence  he  pro- 
mulgated his  laws ; the  lecture-hall  of  the  Literary 
Institution  was  the  ball-room  of  Harrison’s  Assembly 
Rooms,  over  which  he  ruled  with  despotic  power. 
There,  in  “ The  Grove,”  is  the  obelisk  he  erected  to 
commemorate  the  stay  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ; and 
there,  in  Queen’s  Square,  is  another  which  he  placed 
in  honour  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  So 
might  Bath  be  traversed  from  north  to  south,  from 
east  to  west,  and  everywhere  signs  discovered  of  the 
presiding  spirit,  even  to  that  small  street  where  an  inn 
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tempts  passers-by  to  enter  and  drink  “ Beau  Nash  and 
Sulis.” 

Appropriately  enough,  the  heyday  of  Bath’s  popu- 
larity coincided  almost  exactly  with  the  reign  of 
Nash,  for  that  half-century  was  the  time  when  inland 
watering-places  were  in  the  highest  favour.  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  Epsom,  and  Buxton  were  popular  during 
that  period,  but  they  never  ousted  Bath  from  its 
place  as  the  most  fashionable  resort,  and  even  when 
the  mineral  waters  of  Cheltenham  were  discovered 
about  1730,  and  an  influx  of  visitors  resulted,  the 
older  city  successfully  maintained  its  vogue,  and, 
indeed,  was  in  no  way  disturbed  in  its  material  pros- 
perity until,  in  the  early  ’fifties,  sea-bathing  was 
advocated  by  Dr.  Richard  Russell  in  his  treatise  on 
glandular  consumption  and  the  use  of  sea-water  in 
diseases  of  the  glands. 

Your  prudent  grandmammas,  ye  modern  belles, 

Content  with  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Tunbridge  Wells, 

When  health  requir’d  it,  would  consent  to  roam, 

Else  more  attach’d  to  pleasures  found  at  home ; 

But  now  alike,  gay  widow,  virgin,  wife, 

Ingenious  to  diversify  dull  life, 

In  coaches,  chaises,  caravans,  and  hoys, 

Fly  to  the  coast  for  daily,  nightly  joys, 

And  impatient  of  dry  land,  agree, 

With  one  consent,  to  rush  into  the  sea. 

All  the  world  over  the  old  order  changeth  and 
giveth  place  unto  the  new,  but  it  is  sad  to  see  historic 
landmarks  neglected  as  they  are  at  Bath,  where 
Londonderry  House  has  been  converted  into  cheap 
shops,  and  the  house  in  which  Nash  died  into  a furni- 
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ture  warehouse  ; Sydney  House  stands  decaying,  and 
Ralph  Allen’s  city  home  is  let  out  in  tenements.  The 
folly  of  this  is  the  greater,  because  the  fates  may  yet 
decree  a revival  of  that  city  which  Landor  declared 
“ the  only  place  habitable  after  Florence,”  and  the 
beauty  of  which  has  been  sung  in  his  sweetest  strains 
by  the  greatest  living  English  poet : 

Peace  hath  here  found  harbourage  mild  as  very  sleep : 

Not  the  hills  and  waters,  the  fields  and  wildwood  bowers, 
Smile  or  speak  more  tenderly,  clothed  with  peace  more  deep, 
Here  than  memory  whispers  of  days  our  memories  keep 
Fast  with  love  and  laughter  and  dreams  of  withered  hours. 
Bright  were  these  as  blossoms  of  old,  and  thought  endears 
Still  the  fair  phantoms  that  pass  with  smiles  or  tears, 

Sweet  as  roseleaves  hoarded  and  dried  wherein  we  trace 
Still  the  soul  and  spirit  of  sense  that  lives  and  cheers  : 

Dawn  and  noon  and  sunset  are  one  before  thy  face. 

City  lulled  asleep  by  the  chime  of  passing  years, 

Sweeter  smiles  thy  rest  than  the  radiance  round  thy  peers  ; 
Only  love  and  lovely  remembrance  here  have  place. 

Time  on  thee  lies  lighter  than  music  on  men’s  ears  ; 

Dawn  and  noon  and  sunset  are  one  before  thy  face.* 

* A.  C.  Swinburne : “ A Ballad  of  Bath.”  Quoted  by  kind 
permission  of  the  author. 
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THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  RICHARD  NASH 

Richard  Nash  was  bom  at  Swansea  on  October  18, 
1674.  His  father,  also  named  Richard,  was  a partner 
in  a small  glass  manufactory,  and  his  mother  was  a 
niece  of  Colonel  John  Poyer,  who,  after  commanding 
a company  in  the  Parliamentary  Army,  transferred 
his  services  to  the  Royalists,  and  in  the  following 
year,  after  the  capture  of  Pembroke,  was  executed  by 
Cromwell.* 

Little  is  known  about  Richard  Nash,  senior,  but 
lack  of  information  as  to  his  character  has  not  pre- 
vented Grace  and  Philip  Wharton,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  his  son’s  career,  from  attacking  him  with 
narrow-minded  virulence.  “ Old  Nash,”  they  have 
written,  “was  one  of  those  silly  men  who  want  to 
make  gentlemen  of  their  sons,  rather  than  good  men. 
He  had  his  wish.  His  son  Richard  was  a very  fine 
gentleman,  no  doubt ; but,  unfortunately,  the  same 

* “ Nash  wrote  in  a book  belonging  to  Charles  Morgan  at 
the  Coffee-House  at  Bath,  whence  it  was  transcribed  by  George 
Scott : ‘ My  father  was  a Welsh  gentleman,  my  mother  niece 
to  Colonel  Poyer,  who  was  murdered  by  Oliver  for  defend- 
ing Pembroke.  I was  born  October  18,  1674,  in  Swansea, 
Glamorganshire.’  ” — Goldsmith  : “ Life  of  Nash.” 
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circumstances  that  raised  him  to  that  much  coveted 
position,  also  made  him  a gambler  and  a profligate. 
Oh ! foolish  papas,  when  will  you  learn  that  a 
Christian  snob  is  worth  ten  thousand  irreligious 
gentlemen?  When  will  you  be  content  to  bring 
up  your  boys  for  heaven  rather  than  for  the  brilliant 
world  ? ” * 

Nothing  could  be  more  unfair  than  this,  nor  more 
uncalled  for.  There  is  nothing  known  that  even 
suggests  that  the  elder  Nash  desired  to  make  his  son 
a gentleman  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  good  qualities. 
The  Whartons  moralise  on  the  false  premises  that 
breeding  and  virtue  are  antagonistic  ; but  all  that 
the  affectionate  father  did  was,  spurred  by  the  ambi- 
tion laudable  in  a parent,  to  secure  for  his  offspring 
good  education,  both  in  books  and  manners,  thinking, 
rightly  enough,  that  for  a bright  intelligent  lad  a 
profession  was  preferable  to  business.  In  that  belief 
“old  Nash”  destined  the  boy  for  the  bar,  and  this 
proceeding  was  not  the  less  creditable  because  the 
expense  of  the  necessary  training  was  a strain  upon 
the  manufacturer’s  meagre  resources. 

Young  Nash  was  sent  to  study  under  Mr.  Maddocks 
at  Carmarthen  Grammar  School,  and  later  to  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  then  the  rallying-ground  of  Welsh 
boys  in  that  University,  where,  after  matriculating 
on  March  19,  1691,  he  was  to  prepare  himself 
to  earn  his  livelihood.  Though  apt,  Richard  was 
too  volatile  of  disposition  to  devote  himself  to 
his  studies,  and,  as  Goldsmith  says,  “ in  college  he 
soon  showed  that  though  much  might  be  expected 

* “ The  Wits  and  Beaux  of  Society.” 
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from  his  genius,  nothing  could  be  hoped  from  his 
industry.”  * 

The  opposite  sex  had  a great  attraction  for  him 
even  in  these  youthful  days,  and  he  had  not  been 
long  at  Oxford  before  he  became  engaged  to  a girl 
of  seventeen,  but,  again  according  to  Goldsmith, 
when  the  affair  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  tutor, 
“his  happiness,  or  perhaps  his  future  misery  was 
prevented,  and  he  was  sent  home  from  college,  with 
necessary  advice  to  him,  and  proper  instructions  to 
his  father.”  f It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  this 
is  accurate,  since  such  a punishment  for  the  desire  to 
marry  would  be  more  than  usually  drastic  ; and  it 
is  easier  to  believe  Warner’s  statement  that  4 4 Nash 
was  removed  from  Oxford  by  his  friends.”  J Still 
more  probable,  however,  is  a third  account : that  he 
decamped  from  the  University  in  a fit  of  disgust, 
aroused  probably  by  interference  with  his  matrimonial 
project ; and  as  the  chronicler  states  that  the  departure 
took  place  just  after  Nash  had  received  an  instalment 
of  his  allowance,  and  that  he  left  his  debts  unpaid, 
this  gives  an  air  of  verisimilitude  to  the  narrative,  for, 
whatever  the  reason  of  his  leaving  Oxford,  this  at 
least  is  known  to  be  true.  44  Since  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition  of  this  book,”  Goldsmith  added  in  a 
footnote  to  the  second  edition  of  the  44  Life  of  Nash/ 
44  notice  has  been  taken  in  some  of  the  newspapers  of 
Mr.  Nash’s  leaving  the  University  without  discharging 
a small  debt  which  he  owed  to  the  college  where  he 
was  placed,  and  which  stands  on  their  books  to  this 

* 44  Life  of  Nash.11  f Mid. 

J 44  History  of  Bath.11 
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day.  This  is  a circumstance  we  were  informed  of 
before  the  publication  of  our  former  edition  ; but  as 
our  business  was  to  write  the  life  of  Mr.  Nash,  and 
not  to  settle  his  accounts,  it  seems  to  us  too  im- 
material to  deserve  any  particular  notice  ; besides, 
had  we  paid  any  regard  to  this,  we  ought  also  to 
have  taken  some  notice  of  another  anecdote  com- 
municated to  us,  which  was  that  when  he  was  sent 
from  college  he  left  behind  him  a pair  of  boots,  two 
plays,  a tobacco-box,  and  a fiddle,  which  had  engaged 
more  of  his  attention  than  either  the  public  or  private 
lectures.  But  as  this,  as  well  as  the  other,  could 
afford  neither  entertainment  nor  edification,  they  were 
purposely  omitted.” 

These  details  which  appeared  to  Goldsmith  too 
trivial  for  inclusion,  in  these  days  of  scientific  bio- 
graphy, in  the  absence  of  more  important  facts,  have 
a distinct  value,  since  at  least  the  leaving  of  these 
articles,  and  especially  of  the  violin,  suggest  a more 
hurried  departure  from  the  University  than  would 
have  been  necessary  had  Nash  been  sent  down;  while 
the  non-payment  of  the  debt  to  the  college  is  at  least 
interesting  as  the  first  known  instance  of  that  dis- 
regard of  strict  honesty  in  money  matters  that  was  a 

distinguishing  trait  of  his  character  throughout  his 
life. 


Encouraged  by  the  discovery  that  he  was  attractive 
to  women,  Nash’s  vanity  urged  him  to  seek  a pro- 
fession which  would  enhance  his  powers  of  fascina- 
tion, for,  as  Goldsmith  says,  “ when  a man  knows  his 
power  over  the  fair  sex,  he  generally  continues  their 
admirer  for  the  rest  of  life.”  Now  a lawyer  may  be  a 
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lady-killer,  but  it  is  in  spite  of  his  occupation,  and 
Nash,  who  did  not  desire  to  handicap  himself  in  any 
way,  looked  elsewhere  for  a calling.  A red-coat 
appealed  to  him,  as  combining  with  an  easy  life  an 
alluring  exterior,  and  he  induced  his  father  to  pur- 
chase for  him  a pair  of  colours.  “ The  worthy  glass 
manufacturer,  having  failed  to  make  his  son  a gentle- 
man in  one  way,  took  the  best  step  to  make  him  a 
blackguard,  and,  in  spite  of  the  wild  inclinations  he 
had  already  evinced,  bought  him  a commission  in  the 
army,”  so  write  the  Whartons ; and  their  comment 
may  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  sword. 

Nash  now  set  up  as  a professed  lady-killer,  and 
dressed  himself,  as  Goldsmith  happily  put  it,  “ to  the 
very  edge  of  his  finances.”  However,  his  allowance 
was  small,  while  the  army  was  expensive  ; his  extrava- 
gance led  him  into  difficulties,  and  his  liberty 
was  so  restricted  by  the  necessary  duties  that  soon 
he  sold  his  commission  and  went  home  for  awhile. 
Then  he  returned  to  London,  entered  himself,  as 
had  originally  been  intended,  as  a law  student  at 
the  Inner  Temple  in  1693,  and  went  to  the  very 
summit  of  second  - rate  luxury.  “ Though  very 
poor  he  was  very  fine : he  spread  the  little  gold  he 
had  in  the  most  ostentatious  manner,  and  though 
the  gilding  was  but  thin,  he  laid  it  on  as  far  as  it 
would  go.  They  who  know  the  town  cannot  be  un- 
acquainted with  such  a character  as  I describe ; one, 
who,  though  he  may  have  dined  in  private  upon  a 
banquet  served  cold  from  a cook’s  shop,  shall  dress  at 
six  for  the  side-box ; one  of  those  whose  wants  are 
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only  known  to  their  laundress  and  tradesmen,  and 
theii  fine  clothes  to  half  the  nobility  ; who  spend 
nioie  in  chair-hire  than  house-keeping ; and  prefer  a 
how  fiom  a lord  to  dinner  from  a commoner.”* 

Nash  must  have  attracted  considerable  attention 
by  the  elegance  of  his  dress,  his  ease  of  manner  and 
readiness  of  tongue  and,  perhaps,  also  by  his  audacity 
—for  he  was  selected  by  the  students  of  the  Middle 
Temple  to  direct  the  pageant  which  they  exhibited 
before  William  III.  in  1695.  Though  averse  to  work 
of  any  ordinary  kind,  this  was  employment  after  his 
own  heart,  and  so  successful  was  he  in  the  conduct  of 
the  show,  that  the  King  expressed  a desire  to  knight 
the  Master  of  the  Revels.  Very  sensibly  Nash 
declined  the  honour.  “ Please  your  Majesty,”  he 
said,  with  ready  wit,  “ if  you  intend  to  make  me  a 
knight,  I wish  it  may  be  one  of  your  Poor  Knights 
of  Windsor,  and  then  I shall  have  a fortune  at  least 
able  to  support  my  title.  ” f The  King,  however, 

did  not  take  the  hint.  Years  later  a similar  honour 
was  offered  him  by  Queen  Anne,  and  he  again 
declined,  lest,  so  the  story  goes,  “ Sir  William  Read, 
the  mountebank,  who  had  just  been  knighted,  should 
call  him  brother ! ” If  this  was  so,  Nash  had  reason 
for  his  refusal.  Read  was  an  illiterate  man  and  a 
vulgar  quack,  who  practised  at  Oxford,  and  advertised 
in  the  Tatler  that  he  had  been  established  “ thirty- 
five  years  in  the  practice  of  couching  cataracts,  taking 
off  all  sorts  of  wens,  curing  wry  necks,  and  hair  lips, 
without  blemish  though  never  so  deformed.”  He 
was  called  in  by  Anne,  when  her  trouble  with  her 
* Goldsmith  : “ Life  of  Nash.”  f Ibid. 
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eyes  was  not  benefited  by  her  regular  physicians,  and 
as  under  his  treatment  she  experienced,  or  thought 
she  experienced  some  relief,  she  knighted  him  and 
appointed  him  court  oculist.  AVhen  later  she  con- 
sulted the  tinker,  Roger  Granby,  even  the  courtiers 
could  scarcely  dissemble  their  disgust,  and  a verse 
circulated  through  the  town  : 

Her  Majesty  sure  was  in  a surprise, 

Or  else  was  very  short-sighted, 

When  a tinker  was  sworn  to  look  after  her  eyes, 

And  the  mountebank  Read  was  knighted. 

Nash,  indeed,  never  had  any  hankering  after  a title, 
and  was  apparently  perfectly  content  with  his  origin. 
When  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  rallied  him 
upon  the  obscurity  of  his  birth  and  compared  him  with 
Gil  Bias,  who  was  ashamed  of  his  father,  “No,  Madam, 
he  retorted  splendidly,  “ I seldom  mention  my  father 
in  company,  not  because  I have  any  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  him,  but  because  he  has  some  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  me.”  Once,  also,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  a 
lady  asked  him  whose  child  he  was.  “ Why,  Madam, 
a young  nobleman  intervened  before  the  Beau  could 
reply,  “ he  was  the  child  of  Chance,  who  left  him  to 
be  nursed  by  Folly,  and  he  has  been  always  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  public.”  The  company  was  much 
diverted  by  this  sally,  which  had  much  truth  in  it ; 
but  Nash  contrived  to  turn  the  laugh  against  the 
aggressor  by  whistling,  and,  when  asked  why  he  did  so, 
saying  he  always  whistled  when  his  lordship’s  led- 
captain  or  toad-eater  was  absent,  that  the  company 
might  know  when  he  said  a good  thing.55' 

* “ The  Jests  of  Beau  Nash.15 
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The  pageant  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
secured  for  Nash  even  at  that  early  date  a niche  in  the 
temple  of  fame,  for  an  act  of  charity  done  by  him 
came  to  the  ears  of  Steele,  that  tender-hearted  man 
who  could  never  hear  of  a kindly  deed  without 
recording  it.  “ I remember  to  have  heard  a Bencher 
of  the  Temple  tell  a story  of  a tradition  in  their  house, 
where  they  had  formerly  a custom  of  choosing  kings 
for  such  a season,  and  allowing  him  his  expenses  at 
the  charge  of  the  society  : one  of  our  kings,  said  my 
friend,  carried  his  royal  inclination  a little  too  far, 
and  there  was  a committee  ordered  to  look  into  the 
management  of  his  treasure,”  he  wrote,  without,  how- 
ever, alluding  to  Nash  by  name.  “ Among  other 
things  it  appeared  that  his  Majesty,  walking  incog . 
in  the  cloister,  had  overheard  a poor  man  say  to 
another,  such  a small  sum  would  make  me  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world.  The  King,  out  of  his 
royal  compassion,  privately  inquired  into  his  character, 
and  finding  him  a proper  object  of  charity,  sent  him 
the  money.  When  the  committee  read  their  report, 
the  House  passed  his  account  with  a plaudit e without 
further  examination,  upon  the  recital  of  this  article  in 
them  : 

£.  s.  d. 

“ For  making  a Man  happy  . . 10  : 00  : 0011* 

Goldsmith  adds  that  the  Benchers  were  so  struck 
with  their  deputy’s  good  nature,  that  they  publicly 
thanked  him  for  his  benevolence,  and  desired  that  a 
further  ten  pounds  might  be  given  to  the  object  of 

* The  Spectator , No.  248;  December  14,  1711. 
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charity  as  a proof  of  their  satisfaction  at  Nash’s 
conduct.  * 

Though  Nash  derived  no  material  benefit  from  the 
direction  of  the  pageant,  the  notice  he  had  attracted 
in  connection  with  it  secured  him  many  acquaintances 
who  were  useful  in  introducing  him  into  fashionable 
circles,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  later  to  be  so  valu- 
able to  him.  How  he  lived,  however,  between  this  time 
and  1705,  when  he  first  went  to  Bath,  is  only  a matter 
of  surmise.  One  incident,  however,  has  been  recorded. 
Soon  after  the  revels,  he  was  invited  on  a man-of-war, 
then  under  sailing  orders  for  the  Mediterranean.  He 
drank  deep  with  the  officers,  and  awoke  next  morning 
to  find  himself  at  sea,  and  compelled  to  make  the 
voyage  in  company  with  the  wags  who  had  entrapped 
him.  He  always  declared  that  while  on  the  ship  he 
was  present  at  an  engagement,  when  his  particular 
friend  was  killed  by  his  side,  and  he  himself  was 
wounded  in  the  leg.  This  was  generally  disbelieved, 
and  often  fun  was  poked  at  him  a propos  of  this  story. 
One  day  it  was  being  discussed,  and  it  was  asked  if  he 
had  really  been  wounded  in  the  leg.  “ Why,  there  he 
is,  let  him  speak  for  himself,”  replied  some  one.  “ As 
for  my  part,  I don’t  know  that  he  has  ever  been 
wounded  there,  but  1 know  he  has  received  many 
large  wounds  in  his  reputation.”  Nash  was  once 
relating  that  he  had  been  injured  in  his  country’s 
service  to  a company  of  ladies,  who  desired  to  know 
where  he  received  the  wound,  and,  as  he  did  not 
answer,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  said  she  was  sure 
it  must  be  in  the  back,  for  Mr.  Nash  had  too  much 


* “ Life  of  Nash.11 
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modesty  to  look  his  enemies  in  the  face.  “ I protest, 
Madam,  it  is  true,”  he  retorted,  at  last  out  of  patience, 
“ and  if  it  cannot  be  believed,  your  ladyship  may,  if 
you  please,  receive  further  information,  and  feel  the 
ball  in  my  leg.”  * 

As  little  is  known  about  Nash’s  means  of  subsistence 
as  about  his  doings  during  these  years,  and  this,  too, 
must  be  ever  a matter  for  speculation.  Of  course  he 
may  have  had  a small  allowance  from  his  father,  for, 
though  it  has  been  said  that  when  he  retired  from 
the  army,  his  father  disowned  him,f  there  is  no  proof 
whatever  to  support  this  statement.  What  is  certain 
is  that  any  such  income  was  deficient  for  his  many 
expensive  wants,  and  that  it  was  eked  out  by  credit 
secured  by  his  gorgeous  appearance  and  the  proceeds 
of  successful  gaming.  His  winnings  at  the  gaming 
table  were  sometimes  considerable,  for  he  was  a skilful 
and  daring  player,  albeit  not  devoid  of  some  degree 
of  caution.  Thus  when  he  had  been  one  of  a party 
gambling  until  a late  hour  at  a tavern,  one  of  the 
players  proposed  to  make  the  stakes  for  a final  round 
four  bottles  of  wine  “ for  the  good  of  the  house.” 
“For  the  good  of  what?”  asked  Nash.  “For  the 
good  of  the  house,”  was  the  reply.  “I’ll  tell  you 
what,”  retorted  Nash,  rising,  “ you  may  do  as  you 
please,  gentlemen ; but  for  the  good  of  my  house  I’ll 
go  home.”  J 

Cards  and  dice,  however,  are  not  always  to  be  relied 
on,  and  Nash,  though  lucky,  had  his  bad  times  when, 

* Goldsmith  : “ Life  of  Nash  11 ; “ The  Jests  of  Beau  Nash.” 

t G.  and  P.  Wharton  : “ The  Wits  and  Beaux  of  Society.'” 

t “ The  Jests  of  Beau  Nash.” 
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since  he  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  gains  for  a 
livelihood,  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  strange 
devices  to  replenish  his  purse.  Now,  Nash  was  never 
wanting  in  audacity.  It  has  been  related  of  him  that 
he  was  present  at  a performance  of  Twelfth  Night 
which  was  coldly  received  until  the  following  lines 
occur  : 

She  never  told  her  love  ; 

But  let  concealment,  like  a worm  i’  the  bud, 

Prey  on  her  damask  cheek  : she  pin’d  in  thought ; 

And  with  a green  and  yellow  melancholy, 

She  sat  like  Patience  on  a monument, 

Smiling  at  grief. 

This  was  greeted  with  great  applause,  and  when 
silence  was  restored  Nash  calmly  stood  up  and  clapped 
his  hands  two  or  three  times.  Thereupon  a noble- 
man in  the  boxes  asked  what  he  meant  by  that  sort 
of  behaviour.  “ Why,  you  clapped  the  piece,  my 
Lord,”  said  Nash,  “and  I clap  the  audience  for 
having  discovered  so  much  taste  true  and  judgment.”  * 
This  was  not  very  witty,  but  it  showed  Nash  to  be 
the  possessor  of  a spirit  most  valuable  to  one  who  had 
to  live  on  his  wits.  It  was  this  quality  Nash  put  into 
harness,  and  made  the  instrument  of  success  in  the 
many  extravagant  wagers  that  he  accepted  in  the 
hope  to  bring  grist  to  the  mill.  He  won  a con- 
siderable sum  by  riding  naked  through  a village  upon 
a cow,  and  gained  rather  than  lost  in  reputation  by 
so  doing.  On  another  occasion,  when  he  had  lost  his 
last  penny  at  the  York  races,  he  netted  fifty  pounds 
offered  by  some  friends  if,  wrapped  only  in  a blanket, 

* “ The  Jests  of  Beau  Nash.” 
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he  would  stand  at  the  great  door  of  the  Minster  as 
the  people  were  coming  out  from  a service.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Dean,  who  knew  Nash,  passed,  and, 
astonished  by  the  sight,  “What,”  he  exclaimed, 
“ Mr.  Nash  in  masquerade  ? ” “ No,  Mr.  Dean,” 

replied  the  culprit,  pointing  to  his  companions, 
“only  a Yorkshire  penance  for  keeping  bad 
company.”  * 

These  expedients,  of  course,  served  only  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  the  moment,  and  Nash’s  acquaintances 
were  much  mystified  as  to  his  means  of  livelihood, 
for  he  was  rarely  entirely  devoid  of  money  to  stake 
at  the  card-table.  Many  conjectures  were  enter- 
tained, but  finally  all  were  discarded  in  favour  of  the 
belief  that  Nash  “ took  purses  ” on  the  highway.  Such 
an  idea  was  intolerable,  and  one  of  his  friends  was 
deputed  by  the  rest  to  beg  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
reputation  to  clear  himself  from  this  suspicion.  This 
he  did,  after  some  hesitation,  by  showing  a score  of 
love-letters  received  during  one  day,  containing  money 
to  the  amount  of  fifty  pounds.  It  throws  a strange 
light  upon  the  times,  that  nothing,  apparently,  could 
be  more  honourable ; for  the  friend,  after  showing 
surprise,  expressed  himself  “greatly  pleased  to  find 
Mr.  Nash  had  exculpated  himself  from  the  censure 
he  then  laboured  under.  In  this  manner  we  find 
the  great  Beau  supported  himself,  or  at  least  was 
supported ; prejudice  vanished,  and  Nash  reassured 
his  character  and  seif.”* 

* Goldsmith  : “ Life  of  Nash.” 

t Fleming  : “ Life  of  Timothy  Ginnadrake.” 
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BATH  BEFORE  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  origin  of  Bath  dates  back  to  the  prehistoric 
days  of  Britain,  when,  in  all  probability,  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  strengthened  by  rudimentary  fortifi- 
cations, were  chosen  for  the  “ courts  ” of  the  early 
kings ; but  there  have  been  preserved  some  accounts 
which,  though  undoubtedly  mythical,  yet,  like  most 
legends,  contain  a kernel  of  truth.  These  traditions, 
handed  down  orally  through  the  centuries,  ascribe  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  British  king  Bladud,  the 
son  and  successor  of  King  Hudibras,  and  the  father 
of  Lear.  “ Bladud  built  Kaerbadus,  now  Bath,  and 
made  hot  baths  in  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  publick, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Goddess  Minerva;  in 
whose  temple  he  kept  fires  that  never  went  out  nor 
consumed  to  ashes,  but  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
decay  were  turned  into  baths  of  stone.  About  this 
time  the  prophet  Elias  prayed  that  it  might  not  rain 
for  three  years  and  six  months.  This  Prince  was  a 
very  ingenious  man,  and  taught  necromancy  in  his 
kingdom,  nor  left  off  pursuing  his  magical  operations 
till  he  attempted  to  fly  to  the  upper  region  of  the  air 
with  wings  he  had  prepared,  and  fell  down  upon  the 
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temple  of  Apollo  in  the  city  of  Trenovantum,  where 
he  was  dashed  to  pieces.”  * 

So  wrote  in  all  good  faith  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
in  the  twelfth  century  ; and  the  story  was  kept  alive 
by  many  authors,  who  found  in  it  inspiration  for 
their  muse. 

His  son,  King  Leill,  by  father’s  labour  long 
Enjoy’d  an  heritage  of  lasting  peace, 

And  built  Cairbeill,  and  built  Cairleon  strong. 

Next  Hudibras  his  realm  did  not  encrease, 

But  taught  the  land  from  weary  wars  to  cease. 

Whose  footsteps  Bladud  following,  in  arts 
Excell’d  at  Athens  all  the  learned  preace, 

From  whence  he  brought  them  to  these  savage  parts, 

And  with  sweet  science  mollified  their  stubborn  hearts. 

Ensample  of  his  wondrous  faculty, 

Behold  the  boiling  baths  at  Cairbadon, 

Which  seethe  with  secret  fire  eternally, 

And  in  their  entrails,  full  of  quick  brimstone, 

Nourish  the  flames  which  they  are  warm’d  upon, 

That  to  their  people  wealth  they  forth  do  well, 

And  health  to  every  foreign  nation  : 

Yet  he  at  last,  contending  to  excel 

The  reach  of  men,  through  flight  into  fond  mischief  fell.f 

Spenser  was  not  unfaithful  to  the  original  legend ; 
but  Shakespeare,  who  immortalised  Lear,  disdained 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  and, 
invoking  the  poetic  licence,  gave  a still  more  fantastic 
touch  : 

Cupid  laid  by  his  brand  and  fell  asleep  : 

A maid  of  Dian’s  this  advantage  found, 

And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 
In  a cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground  ; 

* Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  : “The  British  History.” 
f Spenser : “ The  Faery  Queen.” 
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Which  borrowed  from  this  holy  fire  of  Love 
A dateless  lively  heat  still  to  endure, 

And  grew  a seething  bath  which  yet  men  prove 
Against  strange  maladies  a sovereign  cure. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
appeared  yet  another  paraphrase  of  Bladud’s  story, 
this  time,  appropriately  enough,  in  pure  Somerset- 
shire dialect : 

Lud  Hudibrass,  a meazle  voule,  did  send  his  zun  a graezing, 
Who  vortuend  hither  for  to  cum,  and  geed  his  pigs  zum  peazun, 
Poor  Bladud , he  was  manger  groun  ; his  dad,  which  zum  call 
vather, 

Zet  Bladud  pig,  and  pig  Bladud , and  zo  they  ved  together. 

Then  Bladud  did  the  Pigs  invect,  who,  grunting,  ran  away, 

And  vound  whot  Waters  presently,  which  made  him  fresh  and 

gay- 

Bladud  was  not  so  grote  a Vool,  but  seeing  what  Pig  did  doe, 
He  Beath’d  and  Wash’d,  and  Rins’d,  and  Beath’d,  from  Noddle 
down  to  Toe. 

Bladud  was  now  (Gramercy  Pig !)  a delicate  vine  Boy, 

So  whome  he  trudges  to  his  Dad,  to  be  his  only  Joy ; 

And  then  he  built  this  gawdy  Toun,  and  sheer’d  his  Beard  spade- 
ways, 

Which  voke  accounted  then  a Grace,  though  not  so  now-a-Day& 
Thwo  thowsand  and  vive  hundred  Years,  and  Thirty- vive  to 
That, 

Zince  BladiuTs  Zwine  did  looze  their  Greaze,  which  we  Moderns 
call  Vat. 

About  that  Time,  it  was  alzo,  that  Ahotfs  Zuns  were  hanged, 

A Zezabel,  their  Man  (curz’d  Deil !)  caused  Naboth  be  stone- 
hanged, 

Chee  cud  zay  more,  but  cham  aveared,  Voke  will  account  this 
Vable, 

O Invidles  ! if  yee  woon  not  me,  yet  chee  pray  believe  the 
Table* 


* Thomas  Coryate  : “ Crudities.” 
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It  would  be  an  interesting  task  for  the  antiquarian 
to  trace  the  legend  from  its  inception,  and  note  the 
additions  it  received  and  the  treatment  to  which  it 
was  subjected,  before  it  was  finally  dismissed  as 
apocryphal.*  In  its  final  form  it  has  been  handed 
down  by  Richard  Warner,  the  historian  of  Bath. 

“About  thirty-five  centuries  ago  Lud  Hudibras 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  Britain.  Bladud  was  the  heir- 
apparent  of  this  monarch,  a prince  of  the  highest 
expectations,  the  darling  of  his  parents,  and  the 
delight  of  a splendid  court.  This  amiable  personage 
became  a leper,  and  the  courtiers  prevailed  upon  his 
reluctant  father  to  banish  him,  lest  he  should  con- 
taminate their  immediate  circle  with  his  horrible 
malady. 

“Lud  Hudibras,  therefore,  dismissed  the  Prince 
with  tears  and  blessings ; to  which  the  Queen  added 
a brilliant  ring  as  a mark  by  which  he  might  make 
himself  known  should  he  get  rid  of  his  disease.  Shut 
out  from  society,  Bladud  could  now  only  aspire  to 
the  meanest  employments ; and  having  travelled  so 
far  as  Keynsham,  a village  about  six  miles  from 
Bath,  he  offered  himself  to  a man  of  that  village, 
who  dealt  largely  in  pigs,  to  take  charge  of  those 
respectable  animals. 

“Bladud  soon  discovered  that  he  had  communi- 
cated his  disorder  to  the  herd  ; and  dreading  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  patron,  he  requested  that  he  might 
drive  his  charge  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 

* The  legend  of  Bladud  is  related  at  length  in  Wood’s  “ De- 
scription of  Bath”  (1749). 
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under  the  pretext  that  the  acorns  were  finer  there 
The  owner  complied  with  his  request,  and  Bladud, 
passing  the  river  at  a shallow  since  called  Swineford, 
conducted  his  pigs  to  the  hills  which  hung  over  the 
northern  side  of  Bath.  The  health-dispensing  springs 
of  this  place  stole  at  that  time  unperceived  and  dis- 
regarded through  the  valley. 

“ The  swine,  however,  led  by  instinct,  soon  dis- 
covered the  treasure,  and  anxious  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  disease,  quitted  their  keeper,  rushed  violently 
down  the  hill,  and  plunged  into  the  muddy  morass 
below.  The  royal  swineherd  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
entice  his  troop  from  the  spot ; but  at  length,  having 
seduced  them  away  by  the  sight  of  a bag  of  acorns, 
he  led  them  back  and  settled  them  in  their  pens.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  he  washed  from  them  the  mud 
and  filth  than  he  perceived  that  many  of  the  animals 
had  already  shed  the  scabby  marks  of  their  disorder. 

“ Bladud  wisely  concluded  that  there  could  be  no 
effect  without  an  adequate  cause.  If  the  water  cured 
the  hogs  of  the  leprosy,  they  would  be  equally  bene- 
ficial to  a man  in  a similar  situation.  He  proceeded 
to  bathe  himself  in  them,  and  had  the  inexpressible 
happiness  to  find  himself  cleansed  from  his  disease. 

“ Bladud  marched  back  the  pigs  to  his  patron, 
returned  to  Court,  was  acknowledged  with  rapture, 
proceeded  to  the  place  where  he  had  found  his  cure, 
cleaned  the  springs,  erected  baths,  and  built  a splendid 
city  on  the  spot.  Here  he  lived  and  reigned  for  many 
years  with  great  honour  ; but  getting  foolish  as  he 
became  old,  and  scorning  any  longer  to  tread  the  earth 

like  a common  mortal,  he  determined  to  tread  the  air 
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on  a pair  of  wings  which  he  had  constructed.  On  a 
certain  day  he  sprang  from  the  pinnacle  of  a temple 
which  he  had  found  to  Minerva  at  Bath,  tumbled 
instantly  to  the  ground,  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  his 
life.”  * 

There  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  a written 
footnote  to  the  above  account : 

“ We,  whose  names  are  hereunder  written,  natives 
of  the  city  of  Bath,  having  perused  the  above  tradition, 
do  think  it  very  truly  and  faithfully  related,  and  that 
there  is  but  one  material  circumstance  omitted  in  the 
whole  story,  which  is  the  grateful  acknowledgement 
Bladud  made  to  his  master;  for  it  is  said  Bladud 
richly  arrayed  him,  made  him  a knight,  and  gave  him 
an  estate  to  support  all  his  dignity — as  witness  our 
hands,  this  first  day  of  November,  1741.”  This  shows 
conclusively  that  even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  were  believers  in  the  legend. 
W arner,  who  published  his  monumental  “ History  of 
Bath,”  in  1801,  was,  of  course,  less  credulous,  and 
declared  that  the  account  was  deficient  in  anything 
that  could  stamp  it  with  probability. 

Yet  to-day,  looking  at  the  legend  with  impartial 
eyes,  its  improbability  does  not  strike  the  reader. 

* “ History  of  Bath.” 

Mr.  Meehan,  in  “ Famous  Houses  of  Bath,”  quotes  some  lines 
from  a quaint  ballad,  completing  the  legend  : 

Vex’d  at  the  brutes  alone  possessing 
What  ought  to  be  a common  blessing : 

He  drove  them  thence  in  mighty  wrath, 

And  built  the  stately  town  of  Bath. 

The  hogs,  thus  banished  by  the  Prince, 

Have  liv’d  in  Bristol  ever  since. 
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That  the  waters  could  cure  leprosy  is  known,  and  then- 
efficacy  in  this  respect  was  proved  so  late  as  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  the  “ Leper’s  Bath  ” contained 
the  inscription  : “ William  Berry,  of  Gatliarp,  near 
Melton  Mowbray,  County  of  Leicester,  cured  o a ry 
leprosy  by  the  help  of  God  and  this  Bath,  1787  ; 
and,  while  the  details  of  the  ancient  chroniclers  may 
be  dismissed  as  unimportant,  it  is  by  no  means  unlike  y 
that  Bladud  or  another  may  have  essayed  an  aeronautic 
experiment ; also  it  is  practically  certain  that  there 
once  existed  a British  temple  to  Minerva,  although,  ot 
course,  Hudibras’  son  may  not  have  been  the  builder, 
for  stones  have  been  found  upon  which  appear  the 
helmet  and  owl,  emblems  that  were  reserved  to 
Minerva.  Stranger  things  have  happened  than  that 
the  belief  in  Bladud  that  once  constituted  part  of  the 
creed  of  every  true  Bath  man,  and  on  which  Warner 
poured  scorn,  may  yet  be  restored. 

The  authentic  history  of  Bath  begins  with  the 
Romans,  under  whose  rule  Aquas  Subs  (or  Solis),  as 
they  called  it,  became  a place  of  considerable  import- 
ance and  prosperity.  The  Romans  were  attracted 
hither  soon  after  their  arrival ; probably  by  the  fame 
of  the  springs,  for  it  is  believed  that  the  Empeioi 
Claudius  enclosed  the  city  within  a circular  stone  wall 
about  a mile  in  circumference.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
sanatorium,  and  wounded  soldiers  were  sent  to  it  to 
recuperate  while  with  true  Roman  thoroughness, 
under  Vespasian  or  during  the  reign  of  his  son  Titus, 
an  elaborate  system  of  baths  extending  over  six 

or  seven  acres  was  erected,  replete  with  heating 
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apparatus,  a sluice  for  carrying  off  the  waste,  and  a 

pipe  lor  introducing  cold  water  from  a spring  beyond 
the  city  boundary. 

Bath  to-day  is  several  feet  higher  than  the  city 

ui  by  the  Romans,  but  excavations  have  brought 
to  light  many  interesting  remains,  including  altars  to 
hul  Mmerva,  vases,  coins,  and  fragments  of  tesselated 
pavements.  In  1754  some  traces  of  a Roman  bath 
were  discovered,  but  it  was  not  until  a century  later 
that  a thorough  search  was  inaugurated.  The 
explorers  were  amply  rewarded  for  their  efforts,  for  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  town  no  less  than  the  remains 
ol  five  Roman  baths  were  unearthed.  Those  baths, 
it  appeared,  were  divided  into  two  buildings  by  the 
Roman  road  that  had  transected  the  city  from  north 
to  south,  a spring  being  the  centre  of  each  establish- 
ment ; the  largest  being  the  Rectangular  Bath,  111  feet 
by  68  feet  and  more  than  six  feet  deep,  which  was 
adjoined  by  a smaller  Round  Bath. 

While  Bath  flourished  under  the  Romans, it  declined 

when  the  invaders  left  Britain  early  in  the  fourth 

century,  after  which  it  was  entirely  neglected,  and 

became  a vast  ruin.  44  Strongholds  are  bursten,  towers 

tottering,  masonry  time-marred,  tempest-scarred, 

undermined  of  eld,”  so  runs  a passage  in  the  ancient 

“ Exeter  Book.”  44  Bright  were  the  buildings,  the 

bath-houses  many,  many  the  mead-halls,  till  all  was 

ovei  turned  by  Fate  the  violent.  Dismal  days  came 

on,  decay  sapped  the  burgh.  These  halls  are  a dreary 

rum,  the  rafter-framed  roof  sheddeth  its  tiles,  the 

pavement  is  broken  up  in  heaps.  There  stood  arcades 

of  stone,  and  the  stream  hotly  rushed  where  the  baths 
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were  (a  boon  indeed),  rushed  with  eddy  wide,  with 
bosom  bright,  hot  with  inward  heat,  all  of  it  wall- 
enclosed.” 

As  Aquas  Sulis  Bath  continued  to  be  known  until  the 
Britons  were  converted  to  Christianity,  an  event  which 
soon  had  an  effect  upon  the  name  of  the  city,  for  Sul, 
now  being  held  in  contempt,  was  no  longer  used,  and 
only  Aquas  remained.  “ This  in  British  pronuncia- 
tion and  orthography  took  the  form  Ake,  with  which 
was  presently  coupled  the  syllable  man , which  was 
the  British  word  for  place.  Akeman  was  a British 
compound,  embodying  a Roman  element,  and  it 
signified  the  place  known  by  the  name  of  Aquae. 
The  great  Roman  road  from  London,  which  passed 
right  through  Oxfordshire,  and  by  Marlborough  to 
Akeman,  was  universally  called  Akeman  Street : 
“just  as  in  modern  times  a parallel  line  of  commuui- 
cation  was  celebrated  as  4 The  Bath  Road.’  ” * 

When  the  Anglo-Saxons  came  to  England,  they 
drove  the  Britons  to  the  west,  their  victorious  pro- 
gress being  momentarily  stayed  by  Alfred’s  victory 
over  them  at  Mons  Bodonicus,  supposed  to  be  near 
Ake  ; but  in  557,  at  Dyrham,  six  miles  north  of  the 
city,  the  home  army  was  routed,  and  the  kings  of 
Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and  Bath  slain.  In  the 
meantime  Akeman  was  changed  by  the  invaders  to 
Akemanceaster,  which  name  it  retained  until  the 
rediscovery  of  the  springs,  when  it  became  known 
as  Hcet  Bathum,  the  Hot  Bath. 

Little  was  now  heard  of  Bath,  though  some  interest 
was  excited  by  the  foundation  of  a religious  house  by 

* Earle  : “ A Guide  to  Bath.11 
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the  Saxon  king  Osric  in  676,  which,  a hundred  years 
later,  was  enlarged  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia ; but  its 
ancient  glories  had  departed,  and  were  not  perma- 
nently restored  even  when,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
inhabitants,  King  Edgar  elected  to  be  crowned  in  the 
Minster  in  973.  For  this  honour  the  people  of  Bath 
were  exceedingly  grateful,  and  Leland,  writing  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  records : “ They  pray  in  all  the 
ceremonies  for  his  soule,  and  at  Whitsunday-tide,  at 
the  which  time  men  say  that  Eadgar  ther  was 
crowned,  ther  is  a king  elected  at  Bath  every  yere 
of  the  townsmen  in  the  joyful  remembrance  of  King 
Eadgar,  and  the  privileges  gyven  to  the  town  by 
him.  This  king  is  fested,  and  his  adherents,  by  the 
richest  man  of  the  town.”  * 

The  history  of  the  city  during  the  next  seven 
centuries  was  uneventful,  and  may  briefly  be  dis- 
missed. Jean  de  la  Villette  (Joannes  de  Villula)  of 
Tours,  chaplain  and  physician  to  William  Rufus,  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Somerset  in  1088,  when  he 
transferred  the  episcopal  seat  from  Wells  to  Bath, 
after  having  purchased  from  the  crown  the  city,  with 
its  Abbey,  mint,  and  baths,  for  five  hundred  marks. 
He  rebuilt  the  Abbey  and  restored  the  baths  ; and 
indeed,  like  a wise  landlord,  was  at  pains  to  improve 
his  property,  by  extensive  building  operations.  For 
a hundred  years  the  lords  spiritual  were  also  the  lords 
temporal,  until  Bishop  Savaric,  by  arrangement  with 
Richard  I.,  exchanged  Bath  for  Glastonbury.  The 
former  city  then  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was 
subjected  to  the  neglect  inevitable  to  royal  possessions 

* “ Itinerary."” 
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it 

in  those  times  of  stress.  It  contrived,  however,  to 
exist  upon  the  profits  of  the  cloth  industry  introduced 
by  the  Benedictine  monks,  to  which  Chaucer  made 
reference : 

A good  wife  was  there  of  beside  Bath, 

But  she  was  some  deal  deaf,  and  that  was  scath. 

Of  cloth-making  she  had  such  an  haunt, 

She  passed  them  of  Ypres,  and  of  Gaunt.* 

Though  de  la  Villette  had  used  the  Bath  waters 
when  practising  as  a physician,  they  appear  there- 
after to  have  been  neglected  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  their  medicinal  properties  again  at- 
tracted attention.  Leland  noted  that  the  Cross  Bath 
(erected  by  Bishop  Fitz-Joceline  in  1180)  “is  much 
frequented  of  people  diseased  with  Lepre,  Pokkes, 
Scabbes  and  great  Aches  ” ;t  and  twenty  years  later 
William  Turner,  Edward  VI.’s  doctor,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  Bath  springs  in  “A  Book  of  the  Natures 
and  Properties  as  well  of  the  Bathes  in  Germany 
and  Italye.”  Other  physicians  interested  themselves 
in  the  question,  and  the  hot  springs  again  became 
popular. 

Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  city  a new  charter 
in  1590,  and  in  the  following  year,  when  she  was 
staying  with  Sir  John  Harington  at  Kelston,  drove 
into  Bath  ; but  the  visit  was  not  a success,  for  the 
royal  nostrils  were  most  unfavourably  impressed  by 
the  stench  from  the  open  sewers.  “ The  city  of  Bath, 
my  Lord,  being  both  poor  enough  and  proud  enough, 
hath,  since  her  Highness  being  there,  wonderfully 

* “ Canterbury  Tales.1’  f “ Itinerary.” 
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beautified  itself  in  fine  houses  for  victualling  and 
lodging,  but  decays  fast,”  Sir  John  Harington  wrote 
to  Lord  Burleigh  in  1591.  “The  fair  church  [the 
Abbey  Church]  her  Highness  gave  orders  should  be 
re-edificed  stands  at  a stay  ; and  their  common  sewer, 
which  before  stood  in  an  ill  place,  stands  now  in  no 
place,  for  they  have  not  any  at  all ; which  for  a town 
so  plentifully  served  of  water,  in  a country  so  well 
provided  of  stone,  in  a place  resorted  unto  so  greatly, 
methink  seemeth  an  unworthy  and  dishonourable 
thing.”  Yet  there  were  possibilities  in  the  place, 
and  Sir  John  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  them, 
for  if  the  revenues  were  properly  applied,  he  said, 
“ I would  not  doubt  of  a ruined  church  to  make  a 
reverent  church,  and  of  an  unsavoury  town  a most 
sweet  town.” 

Slowly  the  fame  of  the  Bath  waters  spread,  and  in 
1572  Dr.  John  Jones  published  the  first  book  entirely 
devoted  to  these  springs,  “ The  Bathes  of  Bathes 
Ayde.”*  The  wife  of  James  I.  went  to  take  the 
waters  in  1616  in  the  bath  now  known,  in  com- 
memoration of  her  visit,  as  the  Queen’s  Bath ; f and 
twenty-eight  years  later  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  had 
some  thought  of  following  her  predecessor’s  example, 
but  eventually  went  instead  to  Bourbon,  a wise 
decision  if  John  Wood’s  description  of  the  English 
spa  at  that  time  is  accepted  as  accurate.  “ All  kinds 
of  disorders  were  grown  to  their  highest  pitch  in 
Bath ; insomuch  that  the  streets  and  public  ways  of 

* Turner’s  “ Herbal,”  to  which  is  attached  a Tract  on  the  Bath 
Waters,  was  published  in  1568. 

f See  supra , pp.  128-9. 
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the  city  were  become  like  so  many  dunghills, 
slaughter-houses,  and  pig-styes ; for  soil  of  all  sorts, 
and  even  carrion,  was  cast  and  laid  in  the  stieets,  and 
the  pigs  turned  out  by  day  to  feed  and  rout  among 
it ; butchers  killed  and  dressed  their  cattle  at  their 
own  doors ; people  washed  every  kind  of  thing  they 
had  to  make  clean  at  the  common  conduits  in  the 
open  streets ; and  nothing  was  more  common  than 
small  racks  and  mangers  at  almost  every  door  for  the 
baiting  of  horses.  The  baths  were  like  so  many 
bear-gardens,  and  modesty  was  entirely  shut  out  of 
them  ; people  of  both  sexes  bathing  by  day  and  night 
naked  ; and  dogs,  cats,  and  pigs,  even  human  creatures, 
were  hurl’d  over  the  rails  into  the  water,  while  people 
were  bathing  in  it.”  * 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  so  efficacious 
were  the  springs,  that  in  spite  of  the  dirt  and  dis- 
comfort, the  number  of  visitors  increased  year  by 
year.  After  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  and  his 
court  came  to  Bath  in  the  autumn  of  1663,  Queen 
Catherine  hoping  to  “find  the  waters  remedial  in 
sterility;”  and  thereafter  the  King’s  physician,  Sir 
Alexander  Frayser,  finding  the  waters  identical  in 
properties  with  those  of  Bourbon,  sent  his  patients 
no  longer  to  the  foreign  spa  but  to  Bath.  From 
this  period,  the  drinking  of  the  hot  waters  of  Bath 
may  be  very  justly  said  to  have  been  established  ; 
and  from  the  same  period  the  trade  of  the  city  began 
to  turn  from  the  woollen  manufacture  to  that  of 
entertaining  the  strangers  that  came  to  it  for  the  use 
of  the  hot  waters.”  f 


* “ Description  of  Bath.” 


| Ibid. 
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If  but  one  leper  cured  makes  Jordan’s  Stream 
In  Sacred  Writ  a venerable  theme, 

And  the  fam’d  Pool  stands  high  upon  Record 
That  but  one  Invalid  at  once  restor’d, 

What  Honour’s  to  thy  Sov’reign  Waters  due 
Where  Sick  by  thousands  do  their  Strength  renew  ! 
Where  Maurus  long  in  vain  had  try’d  his  Art, 
look  his  last  Fee  and  bid  in  Peace  depart, 

To  thee,  foul  Scurvy,  odious  to  the  Sight ; 

And  Vapours  which  in  every  form  affright ; 

And  Leprosy  of  old  ^Egyptian  Race  ; 

And  Cholic  groaning,  with  a Jaundice  Face  ; 

The  shaking  Palsy  ; Rheumatism  lance  ; 

And  meagre  Indigestion  ; pining  came, 

With  many  dreadful  Ails  without  a name. 

Thy  Waters  have  recalled  the  fleeting  Breath, 
Repriev’d  the  Wretch  by  him  resign’d  to  Death  : 
Giv’n  Vigour  to  the  Spirits,  Ease  from  Pain, 

Made  the  Lame  walk,  and  clear’d  the  clouded  Brain  : 
Wash’d  in  the  Waves  Distempers  die  away, 

And  ruddy  Health  returns  like  rising  Day.* 


Mary  Chandler  : “ A Description  of  Bath  : A Poem.” 


Perspective  View  of  the  City  of  Bath 

From  an  old  print 
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CHAPTER  III 

FASHIONABLE  BATH  BEFORE  NASH 

During  the  last  decades  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Bath  was  almost  exclusively  a resort  for 
invalids,  who  flocked  to  it  from  all  paits  of  the 
country,  and  made  the  city  a depressing  sight  to 

the  healthy. 

Distinguished  visitors  came  from  time  to  time 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  and  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth took  the  waters  in  1674,  as  did,  some  thirteen 
years  later,  Queen  Mary,  the  consort  of  James  II.— 
and  the  town  eagerly  welcomed  arrivals  of  high  or 
low  degree,  for  it  was  so  poor  that  “four  or  five 
families  residing  there  at  one  time  rejoiced  the  in- 
habitants.* ” 

At  this  time  there  was  nothing  beyond  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  the  waters  to  attract  visitors,  and  there 
were  few  among  those  that  came  who  could  find  a 
good  word  to  say  for  the  spa.  W alking  was  the  only 
possible  occupation,  and  even  that  exercise  was  par- 
ticularly difficult  in  a city  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
steep  hills,  though  there  were  agreeable  rambles  to 
be  made  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  Abbey.  “ There 

* Fleming  : “ Life  of  Timothy  Ginnadrake.11 
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are  green  walks  very  pleasant  and  in  many  places, 
and  out  of  the  Cathedral  you  walk  into  the  priory 
which  has  good  walks  of  rows  of  trees,  which  is 
pleasant— there  are  the  dean’s,  prebends’,  and  doctors’ 
houses  which  stand  in  the  green  which  is  pleasant,  by 
the  Church  called  the  Abbey,  which  is  lofty  and 
spacious,  and  much  company  walk  there,  especially  in 
wet  weather.  The  Quire  is  neat  but  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  that  Kings-mead  there  are  several 
little  Cake-houses  where  you  have  fruit  lulibubs  and 
some  liquors  to  entertain  the  company  that  walk 
there.”  * 

The  fame  of  the  cures  effected  by  the  waters  was 
sedulously  circulated  by  local  practitioners,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  many  discomforts,  society— at  least  the 
invalided  members  of  society — came  in  ever-increasing 
numbers.  “ The  Prince  of  Denmark  and  the  Princess 
are  here,  and  an  extraordinary  crowd  makes  everything 
dear,  especially  lodgings,  for  which  I pay  nine  shillings 
per  week  (sic),  though  in  an  inn,”  William  Fleming 
wrote  to  Sir  D.  Fleming  from  New  Inn,  Bath,  on 
September  14, 1692.  “ I am  drinking  the  waters,  and 

shall  go  into  the  bath  on  Friday.  There  has  been  an 
earthquake  here.”f  The  delight  of  the  city  at  the 
presence  of  such  distinguished  persons  was  dashed, 
however,  by  the  attitude  of  Queen  Mary,  the  consort 
of  William  III.,  who,  not  being  on  friendly  terms 
with  her  sister,  Princess  Anne,  took  offence  at  the 
honours  paid  by  the  civic  powers  to  the  heiress- 
presumptive,  and  ordered  the  burgesses  of  the  muni- 

* Celia  Fiennes  : “ Through  England  on  a Side-Saddle.” 

f Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Report  XII.  App.  VII.,  p.  330. 
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cipal  council  to  abstain  from  such  demonstrations  in 
future.  These  instructions  were,  perforce,  obeyed,  but 
with  great  reluctance  and  with  many  apologies  to  the 
Princess,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  accept  the 
explanations  without  offence. 

None  the  less,  in  spite  of  this  disagreeable  incident, 
the  royal  visit  gave  a certain  distinction  to  the  city, 
the  popularity  of  which  was  slowly  increasing  among 
the  upper  classes.  Lord  Eland  was  there  and  wrote 
to  Robert  Harley  on  June  28,  1693 : “ The  Bath  pro- 
duces nothing  new  but  intrigues,  the  reading  of  which 
will  not  become  the  gravity  of  a Commissioner  of 
Accounts,  and  especially  so  modest  a one  as  your 
self ; ” * and  three  years  later  Mr.  Hop  wood  wrote 
from  London  to  Thomas  Cooke  complaining,  “ The 
town  is  very  empty,  and  no  signs  of  money  anywhere 
but  at  Bath,  where  the  ladies  shake  the  elbow.”  In 
1700  the  place  was  attracting  sufficient  attention  fora 
pamphleteer  to  endeavour  to  turn  an  honest  penny 
with  a brochure  entitled  “ A Step  to  the  Bath,  with  a 
Character  of  the  Place.”  “ ’Tis  neither  Town  nor  City, 
yet  goes  by  the  name  of  both,”  he  wrote ; “ five 
months  in  the  year  ’tis  as  populous  as  London,  the 
other  seven  as  desolate  as  a wilderness.  It’s  chiefest 
inhabitants  are  turnspit  dogs ; and  it  looks  like 
Lombard  Street  on  a Saint ’s-day.  During  the  season 
it  hath  as  many  families  in  a house  as  Edenborough  ; 
and  bills  are  as  thick  for  lodgings  to  be  let  as  there 
was  for  houses  in  the  Fryars  on  the  late  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  Dissolution  of  Priviledges  ; but 
when  the  Baths  are  useless,  so  are  their  Houses,  and 

* Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Portland  MSS.,  vol.  iii.  p.  535. 
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as  empty  as  the  new  buildings  by  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields : The  Baths  I can  compare  to  nothing  but 
the  Boilers  in  Fleet-Lane  or  Old  Bedlam,  for  they 
have  a reeking  steam  all  the  year.  In  a word,  ’tis  a 
valley  of  pleasure,  yet  a sink  of  iniquity ; nor  is  there 
any  intrigues  or  Debauch  acted  at  London  but  is 
mimicked  there.” 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Corporation 
begged  her  Majesty  to  revisit  the  city, and  she,  who  bore 
no  resentment  for  the  unpleasantness  of  her  earlier 
stay  there,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  arrived  with 
her  consort  at  the  end  of  August  1702,  when  she  was 
received  with  a great  outburst  of  loyal  affection  and 
every  conceivable  mark  of  honour  and  distinction. 
“ One  hundred  young  men  of  the  city,  uniformly 
clad  and  armed,  and  two  hundred  of  its  female 
inhabitants  dressed  after  the  manner  of  Amazons,  met 
the  Queen  and  her  train  on  the  borders  of  Somerset- 
shire, and  accompanied  them  (by  a road  cut  for  the 
occasion  from  the  summit  of  Lansdown)  to  the 
western  gate  of  the  city.  A prodigious  inconvenience, 
however,  was  occasioned  by  this  distinguished  favour 
to  those  who  visited  the  city  for  the  sake  of  its 
salutary  waters  ; for  such  a tribe  of  idlers  crowded  to 
it  in  the  retinue  of  the  Queen,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  novelty  of  her  visit,  that  the  articles  of  life 
experienced  a rise  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  and 
one  guinea  per  night  was  paid  by  many  for  a 
bed.”  * 

How  long  the  visit  lasted  is  unknown,  but  it  could 
not  have  been  very  brief,  for  on  September  6 V iscount 

* Warner  : “ History  of  Bath.” 
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Weymouth  wrote  to  Sir  James  Graham : “ The 
Prince  finds  benefit  by  the  waters,  which  the  Queen 
began  to  drink  yesterday.”  * The  Prince’s  health 
was,  indeed,  so  much  improved  by  the  treatment 
that  the  Queen  and  he  revisited  the  city  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  there  was  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
the  same  influx  of  visitors.  Bath  as  a fashionable 
resort,  though  for  a quarter  of  a century  it  had  been 
rising  in  repute,  had  not  been  successful  in  attracting 
to  itself  more  attention  than  was  received  by  rival 
spas  ; but  from  this  second  visit  of  Queen  Anne  may 
be  traced  its  golden  era  of  prosperity. 

It  must  be  written  down  to  the  credit  of  the 
Corporation  of  Bath  that  it  took  time  by  the  forelock, 
and,  seeing  a possibility  to  attract  visitors,  at  once 
made  efforts  to  render  their  stay  agreeable.  So  early 
as  1695  it  had  commissioned  one  Robert  Chapman  to 
make  the  Avon  navigable  between  Bath  and  Bristol,! 
but  in  such  a shocking  condition  was  the  water- 
way that  it  was  twenty-five  years  before  the  desired 
end  was  in  sight.  The  Corporation  now  realised  that, 
if  it  was  to  continue  to  draw  visitors  into  the  city, 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
wealthy  aud  leisured  classes.  Hitherto,  beyond 
playing  at  bowls,  there  was  little  or  nothing  for  the 
company  to  do,  though  sometimes  two  gentlemen 
would  arrange  a horse-race,  and  there  would  occasion- 
ally be  a theatrical  entertainment  or  a dance.  Satan 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,  was  a 
proverb  the  truth  of  which  was  to  be  proved  at  Bath, 

* Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Report  X.,  App.  IV.,  p.  337. 

t Town  Council  Minutes,  January  29,  1695. 
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which,  even  in  the  days  of  Rochester,  had  an  un- 
enviable reputation  for  intrigue  and  scandal. 

There  is  a place  down  in  a gloomy  vale 
Where  burthen’d  Nature  lays  her  nasty  tail ; 

Ten  thousand  pilgrims  thither  do  resort 
For  ease,  disease,  for  leachery  and  sport. 

There  was  no  ball-room,  nor,  indeed,  any  place  of 
amusement ; and  when  dancing  was  desired,  the  party 
had  to  repair  to  the  bowling-green,  which,  of  course, 
was  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  there  indulge  in  the 
pastime  to  the  strains  of  a fiddle  and  a hautboy.  For 
some  time  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  whose  Somerset- 
shire seat,  Badminton,  was  about  fourteen  miles 
distant,  interested  himself  in  the  city,  and  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  Town  Council  to  the  occasional 
use  of  the  Town  Hall  for  balls  ; but  he  had  no 
inclination  to  persevere  in  his  self-imposed  task  as 
amusement-caterer,  and  soon  relinquished  the  under- 
taking. The  government  of  the  city  was  still  con- 
ducted on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  charter  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  civic  affairs  were  admin- 
istered by  a Mayor,  not  less  than  four  and  not  more 
than  ten  Aldermen,  a score  of  Common  Councillors, 
and,  when  appointed,  a titular  monarch. 

“The  Titular  King,”  Woods  has  mentioned,  “has 
the  government  of  all  the  public  assemblies,  with  an 
absolute  Power  vested  in  him  to  rebuke  whoever  may, 
through  inadvertency,  infringe,  in  the  least,  upon  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  good  manners:  an  under- 
taking so  nice  and  delicate,  that  till  the  humours  of 
the  place  are,  by  the  various  ceremonies  of  initiation, 
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perfectly  known,  no  monarch  can  discharge  it  so  as 
to  induce  people  to  submit  to  his  decrees.  * 1 he 

latter  office  had  long  been  in  abeyance,  but  now  the 
Corporation,  in  pursuance  of  their  desire  to  make  the 
city  into  more  than  an  ordinary  health  resort,  re- 
vived the  obsolete  custom,  and  crowned  as  King  of 
Bath  a Captain  Webster,  who  had  taken  upon  himself 
to  conduct  the  entertainments  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

Webster  was  no  sooner  invested  with  the  title  and 
authority  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  than,  after  in 
1704  organising  a series  of  balls  at  the  Town  Hall  at 
half  a guinea  a head,  he  proceeded  to  provide  facilities 
for  gaming.  The  effect  of  this  move  was  immediate. 
« The  spirit  of  gaming  daily  increased,  and  the  com- 
mon people  soon  became  intoxicated  with  the  same 
notion.  They  neglected  their  ordinary  occupations, 
resorting  to  public-houses,  and  spent  their  time  in  an 
idle  and  dissolute  manner.  They  became  intemperate 
and  riotous  ; frequent  disturbances  happened  between 
the  inhabitants  and  gentlemen’s  servants  ; and  at  that 
time  the  common  people  entertained  a notion  that 
Bath  was  a lawless  place,  and  that  no  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment extended  or  had  power  to  enforce  laws  beyond 
King’s-down  Hill.  On  this  supposition  they  con- 
tinued their  unlawful  proceedings  for  some  time  with 
impunity.”  t 

Of  Captain  Webster  little  is  known  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  resident  in  Bath. 
Goldsmith  believed  him  to  be  the  man  of  that  name 

* “ Description  of  Bath.”” 

t Fleming  : “ Life  of  Timothy  Ginnadrake  ” 
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mentioned  by  Theophilus  Lucas  in  “ The  Lives  of 
the  Gamesters,”  and  this  statement  is  indirectly 
supported  by  the  musician  Fleming,  who  wrote  that 
Webster  “ had  a thirst  for  game,  and  introduced  it 
to  a great  degree,”  adding,  “ he  was  a man  of  spirit 
and  address.”  In  the  absence  of  authority  it  is 
perhaps  permissible  to  offer,  for  what  it  is  worth,  a 
fancy  sketch  of  the  man  by  a writer  of  the  last 
century,  well  known  for  his  books  on  Bath  and  its 
inhabitants : 

“You  see  that  middle-sized  man  at  the  end  of  the 
tent  (in  the  Bowling  Green)  on  a slight  elevation, 
under  a canopy  of  common  material ; he  is  dressed  in 
a square-cut  coat,  a vast  neckerchief,  tied  in  a vast 
bow,  much  frilled  in  the  centre ; his  legs  are  encased 
in  breeches  or  pantaloons  of  a dark  material,  over 
which  are  drawn  top-boots.  That  gentleman  is 
Captain  Webster.  As  he  moves  you  perceive  he 
falters  a little — yes,  he  has  been  drinking,  but  he 
swaggers  and  brings  his  feet  down  as  if  all  his  enemies 
were  there,  and  he  is  resolved  to  crush  them  by  the 
concentrated  vigour  of  his  boot-heels.  He  arranged 
his  forces — men  and  women — the  former  arrayed  very 
much  like  himself,  their  features  being  painted  evi- 
dently by  the  same  artist  who  has  done  such  justice 
to  their  leader — the  brandy  bottle  ; the  latter  re- 
semble that  licentious  queen  whose  reputation  was 
immoral,  and  whose  evil  deeds  brought  her,  where  it 
will  bring  many  of  those  excited  painted  beauties — to 
the  dogs.  The  two  musicians  strike  up  and  the  dance 
begins,  and,  as  you  observe,  magnanimous  readers, 
no  one  ever  witnessed  such  an  exhibition  of  frantic 
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energy,  kicking  up  of  legs,  swaying  of  arms,  and 
stamping  of  feet  to  the  tune  of  the  fiddle  and  the 
clarionet.  I can  find  but  one  expression  to  describe 
the  scene — it  was  a moral  vertigo.”  * 

* Peach  : “Bath  in  the  Days  of  Fielding  and  Smollett.” 
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CHAPTER  IV 
RICHARD  NASH,  M.C. 

The  beginning  of  the  popularity  of  Bath  coincides 
with  the  establishment  of  provision  for  gaming.  The 
English  nobility  and  upper  classes  generally  were 
bitten  with  the  mania  for  play,  and  eagerly  welcomed 
a country  place  to  which  they  could  repair  to  indulge 
their  passion.  “ At  this  time  London  was  the  only 
theatre  in  England  for  pleasure  or  intrigue.  A spirit 
of  gaming  had  been  introduced  in  the  licentious  age 
of  Charles  II.,  and  had  by  this  time  thriven  sur- 
prisingly. Yet  all  its  devastations  were  confined  to 
London  alone.  To  this  great  mart  of  every  folly, 
sharpers  from  every  country  daily  arrived  for  the 
winter;  but  were  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  at 
the  approach  of  summer,  in  order  to  open  a new  cam- 
paign at  Aix,  Spa,  or  the  Hague.  Bath,  Tunbridge, 
Scarborough,  and  other  places  of  the  same  kind  here, 
were  then  frequented  only  by  such  as  really  went  for 
relief ; the  pleasures  they  afforded  were  merely  rural ; 
the  company  splenetic,  rustic,  and  vulgar.  In  this 
situation  of  things,  people  of  fashion  had  no  agreeable 
summer  retreat  from  the  town,  and  usually  spent  that 
season  amidst  a solitude  of  country  squires,  parsons 
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wives,  and  visiting  tenants,  or  farmers  ; they  wanted 
some  place  where  they  might  have  each  other’s  com- 
pany, and  win  each  other’s  money,  as  they  had  done 
during  the  winter  in  town.”  * 

The  facilities  for  play  drew  all  the  world  to  Bath, 
and  in  the  narrow  streets  aristocrat  and  nameless 
adventurer,  rich  men  and  poor,  jostled  each  other. 

Fired  with  desire  to  try  their  luck  at  the  tables  a 
party  of  young  men  came  in  1705  from  the  metro- 
polis to  Bath,  and  among  these  was  Richard  Nash 
who,  having  little  to  lose,  had  been  easily  persuaded 
by  his  companions  to  journey  with  them  thither  in 
the  hope  of  winning  much.  He  was  more  successful 
than  even  in  his  most  audacious  moments  he  had 
dared  to  dream ; the  ex -soldier,  ex-lawyer,  who  had 
come  to  play  at  hazard  for  a few  weeks,  remained 
more  than  half  a century,  the  glory  of  the  city,  the 
unquestioned  arbiter  elegantiarum  of  his  day ; he 
had  come  to  win  a few  score  pounds,  he  achieved  a 
fortune  and  an  undying  fame. 

On  his  arrival  Nash  was  introduced  to  the  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies,  who,  it  is  said,  “ received  him  with 
great  politeness  and  particular  marks  of  respect,”  f 
which  suggests  that  perhaps  he  recognised  in  him  a 
kindred  spirit.  “ Wherever  people  of  fashion  came, 
needy  adventurers  were  generally  found  in  waiting. 
With  such  Bath  swarmed ; and  among  this  class 
Mr.  Nash  was  certainly  to  be  numbered  in  the  begin- 
ning, only  with  this  difference,  that  he  wanted  the 
corrupt  heart  too  commonly  attending  a life  of  ex- 

* Goldsmith  : 66  Life  of  Nash.” 
f Fleming  : 4*  Life  of  Timothy  Ginnadrake.” 
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pedients,  for  he  was  generous,  humane,  and  honour- 
able, even  though  by  profession  a gamester.”  * 

An  intimacy  sprang  up  between  Webster  and 
Nash,  and  the  latter  shortly  became  known  as  the 
Captain’s  aide-de-camp.  From  the  beginning  it  was  a 
lucky  visit  for  Nash,  since,  “ though  the  season  for 
company  at  that  time  lasted  but  seven  weeks,  yet  it 
was  said  he  won  a thousand  pounds.”  f It  was  even 
more  fortunate  for  Nash  that  shortly  after  his  arrival 
Webster  was  challenged  by  one  of  his  victims  at 
play,  and  was  killed  in  a duel  in  the  Grove.  Nothing 
could  have  occurred  more  conveniently,  for,  probably 
induced  by  Nash’s  success  as  Master  of  the  Revels  in 
the  Temple,  the  Corporation  offered  him  the  succes- 
sion of  the  dead  man’s  office,  which  he  accepted 
without  hesitation. 

It  has  been  related  how,  about  the  time  Nash 
arrived  at  Bath,  the  civic  authorities  and  the  in- 
habitants were  much  distressed  by  the  threat  of  a 
well-known  physician,  probably  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who 
had  quarrelled  with  the  Corporation,  to  write  a pam- 
phlet decrying  the  value  of  the  waters,  by  which 
means,  he  declared,  he  would,  as  it  were,  throw  a 
toad  into  the  springs.  Nash  laughed  the  idea  to 
scorn,  and,  having  read  Dr.  Mead’s  treatise  on  the 
power  of  music  in  the  poison  of  the  tarantula,  stated 
“ he  would  fiddle  the  amphibious  creature  out  of  the 
hot  waters ; and,  by  the  power  of  harmony,  charm 
every  one  on  whom  the  toad  should  spit  his  poison  in 

* Goldsmith  : “ Life  of  Nash.'” 

t Fleming  : “ Life  of  Timothy  Gimiadrake.v’ 
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such  a dance  as  should  drive  out  the  venom,  and  turn 
languishment  itself  into  gaiety.*  ” 

This  was  soon  proved  to  be  no  vain  boast,  for  Nash 
had  imagination  enough  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
make  Bath  the  first  pleasure  resort  in  the  kingdom, 
and  perseverance  enough  to  carry  out  his  schemes ; 
while  the  Corporation  had  the  good  sense  to  realise 
the  value  of  such  a man  to  the  city,  and  backed  his 
efforts  with  their  power,  even  if  they  did  not  always 
support  them  with  their  purse.  It  was,  however,  one 
thing  to  persuade  the  civic  authorities  of  his  capa- 
bilities, but  quite  another,  and  a much  more  difficult, 
matter  to  secure  the  subservience  of  the  visitors  ; yet 
in  the  latter,  as  in  the  former  case,  Nash  was  most 
successful. 

Nash,  indeed,  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
He  had  assurance  enough  to  impress  those  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact,  a fondness  for  dress  that  pleased 
the  beaux , sufficient  wit  to  amuse,  a knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  precedence  and  general  etiquette  to  pre- 
vent his  treading  upon  aristocratic  corns,  and  an 
affection  for  pomp  that  suited  the  taste  of  the  day. 
The  result  was  that  soon  after  his  standard  was  set 
up,  his  popularity  was  assured : the  nobility  accepted 
him  as  a companion,  the  rest  as  a leader  of  fashion. 

Nashs  first  endeavour  was  to  make  Bath  attractive 
to  visitors,  his  second  to  make  the  amusements  self- 
supporting.  In  pursuance  of  these  objects  he  engaged 
a band  from  London,  in  place  of  the  five  indifferent 
performers  selected  by  W ebster,  to  play  in  the 
public  places,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  which  he  set 

* Tyte  : “ Bath  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.” 
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on  foot  a music  subscription  of  one  guinea.  He  con- 
trived to  enforce  a regular  tariff  for  lodgings,  and  so,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  overcame  the  exorbitant  charges 
then  prevalent ; and  he  waged  war  against  the 
extortions  of  the  chair-men.  “ There  are  chairs  as 
in  London  to  carry  the  better  sort  of  people,”  Celia 
Fiennes  had  noted  years  before  ; # but  no  control  was 
exercised  over  them,  so  that  they  imposed  what  fare 
they  chose,  and  when  these  were  disputed  they  would 
not  let  their  customer  out  of  the  chair,  though  if  it  was 
raining  they  would  open  the  top  and  let  him  or  her — 
often  an  invalid — be  exposed  to  the  wet,  until  in 
despair  the  charge  was  met.  This  state  of  affairs  was 
much  improved  under  Nash’s  reign,  but  the  men  were 
independent ; and  misbehaved  upon  occasion.  Even 
so  late  as  1743  they  came  into  conflict  with  the 
authorities  on  a night  when  a certain  duke  and  his 
friends,  staying  at  one  of  the  Assembly  houses  after  the 
ball,  instead  of  availing  themselves  of  the  services  of 
the  expectant  chair-men,  as  was  customary,  the  night 
being  fine,  decided  to  walk  home.  The  sequel 
appeared  in  a proclamation  : 


“ Bath,  May  18tA,  1743. 

“ Whereas  on  the  12th  instant,  between  Hours  of 
twelve  and  one  o’clock  several  gentlemen  and  ladies 
were  greatly  insulted,  by  having  dirt  thrown  upon 
them,  by  some  persons  unknown,  in,  and  near  the 
churchyard,  and  Mr.  Nash  having  promised  a reward 

* “ Through  England  on  a Side-Saddle. 
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of  two  guineas  for  the  discovery  of  such  person  or 
persons,  so  as  he  or  they  may  be  thereof  convicted  : 

The  Corporation  of  this  City, 

to  show  their  resentment  of  such  insufferable  insolence, 
do  hereby  promise  a reward  of  Twenty  Guineas,  to 
any  person  or  persons  who  shall  make  such  a discovery , 
as  aforesaid : And  as  a further  encouragement  for  a 
discovery,  the  Corporation  will  not  only  apply  for  a 
pardon  for  any  person  concerned,  who  shall  inform 
against  their  accomplices,  but  will  give  to  such  person 
so  informing,  on  the  conviction  of  the  others,  the 
Reward  of  Twenty  Guineas. 

“ Roberts. 

“ By  Order  of  the  Corporation.”  * 

Nash  was  careful  not  to  overlook  minor  details  that 
could  be  made  conducive  to  comfort.  Until  this 
time  the  lighting  of  the  streets  had  been  left  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  commanded  by  a by-law,  to 
hang  out  lan thorns  from  September  14  to  March  25 
in  each  year,  “ as  it  shall  grow  dark,  until  12  o clock  at 
night,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  two  shillings  for  each 
default”;  but  in  1706  he  persuaded  the  Corporation, 
who  found  it  “ impracticable  to  keep  the  streets  and 
public  ways  of  the  city  clean  and  in  good  order  by  their 
own  authority,”  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  special 
powers  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  do  these  things, 
and  to  set  a night  watch,  and  to  apprehend  and  punish 
vagrants,  t 

* Woods  : “ Description  of  Bath.11  f Ibid. 
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Nash  further  collected  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  £1800 — equal  to,  say,  three  times  that  sum  to-day 

to  improve  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  ; 
at  the  same  time  securing  the  exemption  of  visitors 
from  all  manner  of  tolls  when  they  went  outside  the 
city  boundaries  for  recreation. 

The  great  drawback  at  Bath  was  that  there  was  no 
general  meeting-place  for  the  company,  but  this  was 
soon  remedied,  for,  after  the  second  visit  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  Corporation  realised  it  would  be  profitable 
to  provide  a shelter  for  the  bathers  and  water-drinkers, 
who  in  bad  weather  had,  perforce,  to  seek  the  refuge 
of  their  lodgings.  Two  or  three  houses  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Abbey  were  purchased,  and  on  the  site 
was  built  a Pump-Room,  which  was  opened  in  1706,* 
with  all  the  eclat  of  a public  procession  and  a musical 
fete , at  which  was  sung  a song  specially  composed  in 
honour  of  Bladud,  who  was  not  yet  regarded  as  a 
mythical  creation. 

Great  Bladud,  born  a sov’reign  prince, 

But  from  the  court  was  banish’d  thence 
His  dire  disease  to  shun  ; 

The  Muses  do  his  fame  record, 

That  when  the  Bath  his  health  restor’d, 

Great  Bladud  did  return. 

This  royal  Prince  of  royal  race, 

The  founder  of  this  happy  place, 

Where  beauty  holds  her  reign  ; 

To  Bladud’s  mem’ry  let  us  join, 

And  crown  the  glass  from  springs  divine, 

His  glory  to  maintain. 

* This  Pump-Room  was  found  inadequate  in  1732,  when  it 
was  pulled  down  and  another  and  a larger  room  erected. 
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Let  joy  in  every  place  be  shown, 

And  fame  his  restoration  crown, 

While  music  sounds  his  praise  ; 

His  praise,  ye  Muses,  sing  above ; 

Let  beauty  wait  on  Bladud’s  love, 

And  fame  his  glory  raise. 

Though  long  his  anguish  did  endure, 

The  Bath  did  lasting  health  procure, 

And  fate  no  more  did  frown  ; 

For  smiling  Heaven  did  invite 
Great  Bladud  to  enjoy  his  right, 

And  wear  th1  imperial  crown. 

May  all  a fond  ambition  shun, 

By  which  e’en  Bladud  was  undone, 

As  ancient  stories  tell  ; 

Who  try’d  with  artful  wings  to  fly, 

But  towering  on  the  regions  high, 

He  down  expiring  fell. 

Nash,  however,  was  not  yet  content  with  the 
accommodation  for  the  visitors,  and  he  persuaded 
tone  Thomas  Harrison  to  build  a room  for  dancing 
ion  the  east  side  of  the  Grove,  with  access  to  the 
bowling-green,  which  then  became  known  as  Harri- 
s son’s  Walks.  To  maintain  his  supremacy  Nash  rented 
tthe  Pump-Room  from  the  Corporation,  and  put  it 
under  the  charge  of  an  officer  called  the  Pumper,  and 
1 for  a while  induced  Harrison  to  accept  three  guineas 
a week  for  the  Assembly-room  and  candles.*  To 
cover  these  expenses  and  to  provide  a better  band, 
!he  raised  the  music  subscription  to  two  guineas. 
“ The  resort  of  company  was  then  so  inconsiderable,” 

* Goldsmith  : “ Life  of  Nash.'11 
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a contemporary  noted,  “ that  the  first  subscription 
money  was  generally  expended  before  Christmas ; 
when  another  subscription  was  open  at  one  guinea 
each  to  continue  the  balls  till  about  the  middle  of 
January,  without  pump  music,  in  which  interval  the 
expense  of  the  rooms  was  reduced  from  five  guineas  a 
night  to  three.”  # From  that  time  until  Easter  Bath 
was  entirely  deserted  by  visitors,  and  consequently 
all  entertainments  were  temporarily  suspended  : “ it 
was  a common  expression  that  a person  might  charge 
a culverine  with  grape  shot,  and  fire  it  from  the 
Bear  Inn  down  Stall  Street  at  noon,  without  killing 
anything  but  a turnspit  dog  or  a pig.”  t 

’Twas  now  the  Season  when  the  Gay,  the  Smart, 

The  Grave,  the  Old,  the  Young,  from  hence  depart ; 

When  Females  utter,  with  a tender  Sigh, 

Farewell,  dear  Bath — once  more  farewell,  they  cry  : 

O empty  Bath , declining  is  thy  Trade, 

No  Soul  appearing  on  thy  Grand  Parade. 

Thy  Rooms  forsook,  thy  Lodgings  vacant  are, 

As  mournful  Labels  on  th’  Outside  declare, 

See  Ostlers  sleeping  at  the  Stable  Doors  ; 

Dull  are  thy  Chairmen , duller  yet  thy  W s. 

Now  Sinnofs  Boys , dismist,  look  pale  and  thin  ; 

Thy  Harvest  ends,  as  others  just  begin. 

Stew’d  Cooks,  like  Miners , mount  from  underground 
For  upper  air  ; no  Bus’ness  to  be  found. 

Of  no  Arrivals  at  the  Port  one  hears, 

No  musick  plays,  nor  Bells  ring  in  our  Ears. 

Thus  flow  the  tedious  Minutes,  ’till  the  Sun 
Has  Libra  quitted,  and  through  Scorpio  run  : 

All  then  revives,  and  the  White-beaver"' d King 
Returns,  the  same  Scene  op’ning  as  at  Spring. 
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Beaus  to  the  Rooms , and  flaunting  Belles  repair, 

Pleas’d  as  fond  Lovers  to  embrace  their  Fair. 

Gamesters  and  W s pursue  their  usual  Trade, 

And  flutt’ring  Coxcombs  crowd  the  Grand  Parade* 

With  the  attractions  now  provided  the  popularity 
of  Bath  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  was  no 
longer  a mere  health  resort,  but  the  first  pleasure- 
ground  in  the  kingdom.  “ Study  and  serious  thought 
being  forbidden,  I must  comply  with  the  humour  of 
this  place,  and  gratify  myself  in  letting  you  know  how 
the  world  goes  here,”  Robert  Price  wrote  to  Robert 
Harley  from  Bath  on  September  13,  1706.  “ The 

Bath  has  not  been  known  at  any  time  to  be  fuller 
than  now  it  is,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  the  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury,  . . . the  Lord 
Hyde,  Lord  Grantham,  Lord  Gore,  Lord  Granville 
are  the  principal  quality,  with  abundance  of  ladies. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  said  to  have  a design  upon 
Sir  Nich.  Sherborne’s,  of  the  North,  daughter  and 
iheir,  who  is  here  also,  who  has  upward  of  £3000  per 
; annum  and  red  lettered.  The  Duke  lives  great  both 
iin  table  and  equipage.  Sir  John  Germaine  has  been 
'very  ill  and  went  hence  two  days  since  to  Lord 
1 Berkeley’s,  to  marry  his  fair  daughter.  He  carried 
-off  £700  he  won  at  play,  which  is  to  make  his  lady 
a present  and  equipage ; she  is  twenty- two  and  he 
! fifty-six  years  of  age;  she  has  £6000  and  he  settles 
‘£500  per  annum  pin  money,  and  £12,000  per  annum 
jointure,  but  it  is  his  late  Lady’s  estate  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, which  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  designs  to 
push  for,  and  by  this  politic  settlement  hopes  to 

* “Bath:  A Poem.” 
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ensure  it.  There  are  about  fifty  known  gamesters 
and  sharpers  come  here  from  London ; they  want 
cullies,  and  are  forced  to  devour  each  other.”  * 

Now  stately  Rooms  for  Pleasure  change  the  Scene, 

Where  Musick  warbles,  and  the  Dancers  bound, 

While  the  high  roof  re-echoes  to  the  sound, 

And  some  new  Beauty’s  Health  is  toasted  round, 

There  blooming  Virgins  kindle  am’rous  Fires, 

And  there  the  God  of  Wit  with  Verse  inspires ; 

The  rattling  Dye  enchants  the  Miser’s  Heir  ; 

The  hoarded  Sums  the  sharking  Gamesters  share. 

Th’  important  Business  of  the  Fair,  Quadrille, 

Employs  those  Hours  that  Dancing  cannot  kill. 

Or  fav’rite  Ombre,  sweetly  sung  by  Pope, 

Appals  their  Cheeks  with  Fear,  or  reddens  them  with  Hope. 
There  Miss  soon  learns  the  Language  of  the  Eyes, 

The  Witless  Beau  looks  soft,  and  swears  he  dies, 

And  who  can  think  so  fine  a Lover  lies  ! 

There  Pagan,  Turk,  the  Papist  and  the  Jew, 

And  all  Mankind’s  Epitome  you  view.j- 


* Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Report  XV.  App.  IV.  p.  329. 

-f-  Mary  Chandler  : “ Description  of  Bath  : A Poem  ” 
Inscribed  to  a Friend. 
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THE  FAMOUS  CODE 

Nash,  having  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to  draw 
people  to  Bath,  now  entered  upon  his  second  and  more 
difficult  task : to  correct  the  provincial  tone  of  the 
place,  which,  indeed,  was  then  so  noticeable  as  to 
disgust  the  fashionable  folk  who  came  from  the 
metropolis.  Owing  to  the  marked  difference  in 
manners,  there  had  hitherto  been  little  general  inter- 
t course,  for  the  nobility,  according  to  Goldsmith,  still 
{preserving  a tincture  of  Gothic  haughtiness,  held  aloof 
ifrom  the  gentry  and  would  not  condescend  to  keep 
(.  company  with  the  squires  of  the  neighbourhood  who 
lhad  no  ideas  beyond  foxes  and  horses. 

This  exclusiveness  was  not,  of  course,  peculiar  to 
1 Bath,  but  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  watering-places  of 
The  kingdom.  Indeed,  in  later  years  Nash  was  fond 
3f  telling  the  story  of  a market-town  at  a distance 
from  the  capital,  where  the  principal  inhabitants,  “ in 
Drder  to  encourage  that  harmony  which  ought  to 
subsist  in  society,  and  to  promote  a mutual  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  so  desirable  to  both,  and  so 
necessary  for  all,”  had  organised  a monthly  Assembly 
n the  Town- Hall.  The  agreeable  character  of  the 
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reunions  became  known,  whereupon  the  families  of 
the  surrounding  gentry  attended,  and  eventually  the 
great  nobleman  of  the  district  came  with  his  wife  and 
children.  Gradually  the  number  of  the  members  of 
the  upper  classes  present  at  these  functions  increased, 
and  all  went  on  agreeably  enough,  until  one  foolish 
lady  of  rank  issued  a decree  that  her  friends 
should  not  dance  with  the  tradesmen’s  daughters. 
Now,  the  tradesmen  of  that  town  included  many 
well-to-do  men  who  could  afford  to  be  independent, 
and  they  promptly  retaliated  upon  those  who  had 
offended  them  by  announcing  that  henceforth  they 
would  give  no  credit  to  any  one  living  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  town,  and  that  all  outstanding 
accounts  must  be  immediately  discharged.  Writs 
were  issued,  and  all  sorts  of  unpleasantness  happened, 
before  the  affair  was  settled,  but  the  Assembly  was 
ruined.*  Goldsmith,  who  relates  this  tale,  does  not 
name  the  town ; but  it  may  conceivably  have  been 
Derby,  where  Mrs.  Barnes,  on  delivering  the  Assembly 
accounts  to  the  Countess  of  Ferres,  told  her  that 
“ trade  never  mixed  with  us  ladies.”  t 

It  was  snobbishness  of  this  kind  that  Nash  set  out 
to  combat ; and  when  he  saw  that  any  one  in  a dance 
only  touched  the  back  of  the  hand  of  a social  inferior, 
instead  of  clasping  it,  he  always  called  the  offender  to 
order,  and  indicated  very  plainly  that  she  must  either 
behave  with  common  decency  or  leave  the  room. 
But,  indeed,  this  exclusiveness  had  been  greatly 
fostered  by  the  absence  of  a meeting-place  for  the 

* Goldsmith  : “ Life  of  Nash.” 

f “ Letters  of  Lady  Jane  Coke.” 
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visitors  to  the  city,  and  a change  was  gradually 
brought  about  after  the  opening  of  the  Pump  Room 
and  the  Assembly  houses.  “ When  proper  walks 
were  made  for  exercise,  and  a House  built  for 
assembling  in,”  Woods  has  recorded,  “Rank  began 
to  be  laid  aside,  and  all  Degrees  of  People,  from  the 
Private  Gentleman  upwards,  were  soon  united  in 
Society  with  one  another.”  * Nash’s  success  in  this 
respect  was  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real,  since, 
for  a long  time  to  come,  it  was  an  understood  thing — 
understood,  that  is,  by  the  aristocracy — that  an 
acquaintance  made  at  the  spa  should  not  extend  after 
that  place  was  left.  “ A maxim  universally  prevails 
among  the  English  people,  namely,  to  overlook  and 
wholly  neglect,  on  their  return  to  the  metropolis,  all 
the  connections  they  may  have  chanced  to  acquire 
during  their  residence  at  any  of  the  medical  wells,” 
Smollett  remarked.  “ And  this  social  disposition  is  so 
scrupulously  maintained,  that  two  persons  who  lived 
in  the  most  intimate  correspondence  at  Bath  and 
Tunbridge  shall,  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  so  totally 
forget  their  friendship,  as  to  meet  in  St.  James’s  Park, 
without  betraying  the  least  token  of  recognition ; so 
that  one  would  imagine  those  mineral  waters  were  so 
many  streams  issuing  from  the  river  Lethe.”  f 

Nash,  however,  very  wisely  did  not  concern  himself 
with  what  went  on  outside  Bath,  but  was  content  so 
long  as  all  respectable  classes  met  in  amity  within  his 
domain.  When  this  came  to  pass  he  thought  the 
time  ripe  to  put  into  force  his  projects  for  regulating 

* “ Description  of  Bath.”” 

t “ Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom.” 
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the  conduct  of  the  visitors,  over  whom,  by  his 
unfailing  good  humour  and  a mixture  of  tact  and 
audacity,  coupled  with,  and,  indeed,  founded  upon, 
a knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  had  by  this  time 
acquired  considerable  influence.  His  first  step  was 
to  formulate  a code  of  behaviour,  written  in  a style 
that  was  obviously  intended  for  wit,*  copies  of  which 
were  exhibited  in  1707  in  the  Pump  Room  and  other 
places  of  public  resort. 


BY  GENERAL  CONSENT  DETERMIN’D 

1.  That  a Visit  of  Ceremony  at  coming  to  Bath  and  another 
at  going  away,  is  all  that  is  expected  or  desired,  by  Ladies  of 
Quality  and  Fashion, — except  Impertinents. 

2.  That  Ladies  coming  to  the  Ball  appoint  a Time  for  their 
Footmens  coming  to  wait  on  them  Home,  to  prevent  Disturb- 
ances and  Inconveniences  to  Themselves  and  Others. 

3.  That  Gentlemen  of  Fashion  never  appearing  in  a Morning 
before  the  Ladies  in  Gowns  and  Caps,  shew  Breeding  and 
Respect. 

4.  That  no  Person  take  it  ill  that  any  one  goes  to  another’s 
Play,  or  Breakfast,  and  not  their’s  ; — except  Captious  by  Nature. 

5.  That  no  Gentleman  give  his  Ticket  for  the  Balls  to  any 
but  Gentlewomen. — N.B.  Unless  he  has  none  of  his  Acquaint- 
ance. 

6.  That  Gentlemen  crowding  before  the  Ladies  at  the  Ball, 

* These  laws  were  written  by  Mr.  Nash  himself,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  drawn  up,  he  undoubtedly  designed 
them  for  wit.  The  reader,  however,  it  is  feared,  will  think 
them  dull.  . . . But  were  we  to  give  laws  to  a nursery,  we 
should  make  them  childish  laws ; his  statutes,  though  stupid, 
were  addressed  to  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  were  probably 
received  with  sympathetic  approbation. — Goldsmith  : “ Life  of 
Nash.” 
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shew  ill  Manners ; and  that  none  do  so  for  the  Future  ; except 
such  as  respect  nobody  but  Themselves. 

7-  That  no  Gentleman  or  Lady  takes  it  ill  that  another 
Lances  before  them  ; — except  such  as  have  no  Pretence  to  dance 
at  all. 

8.  That  the  Elder  Ladies  and  Children  be  content  with  a 
Second  Bench  at  the  Ball,  as  being  past,  or  not  come  to 
Perfection. 

9.  That  the  younger  Ladies  take  notice  how  many  Eyes 
observe  them. — N.B.  This  does  not  extend  to  the  Have-at-alls. 

10.  That  all  Whisperers  of  Lies  and  Scandal,  be  taken  for 
their  Authors. 

11.  That  all  Repeaters  of  such  Lies  and  Scandal  be  shun  d 
by  all  Company  ; — except  such  as  have  been  guilty  of  the  same 
Crime. 

N.B.  SEVERAL  Men  of  no  Character , Old  Women  and 
Young  Ones  of  Questioned  Reputation , are  great  Authors  of 
Lies  in  this  place , being  of  the  Sect  of  Levellers .* 

Nash  was  not  content  to  rule  only  by  these  regula- 
tions, but  he  added  several  unwritten  laws  that  he 
enforced  upon  all  occasions  with  great  stringency. 
He  conducted  a successful  crusade  against  irregu- 
larities of  dress,  and  he  would  not  suffer  any  breach 
of  etiquette  in  this  respect  to  pass  unrebuked.  On 
one  occasion  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  appeared  at 
a ball  in  a white  apron,  whereupon  Nash  stripped  it 
off,  and  threw  it  on  one  of  the  back  benches  with 

* Goldsmith : “ Life  of  Nash.11  Two  versions  of  these 
Rules  are  printed  in  Wood’s  “ Description  of  Bath.11  The 
first  appeared  apparently  in  1707,  the  later  one  six  years 
after,  and  in  this  is  noticeable  the  omission  of  Rule  IN.  and  a 
different  version  of  the  concluding  paragraph  : “ Several  Old 
Women  and  Young  Ones  of  Questioned  reputation,  are  great 
l Authors  of  Lies  in  this  Place.11 
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the  remark,  “ None  but  Abigails  appear  in  white 
aprons”;*  to  which  Prior’s  “Kitty,  beautiful  and 
young,”  amused  at  the  treatment  of  the  offending 
garment — which  Britton  says  was  of  point  lace  and 
worth  five  hundred  guineas — replied  with  ready  wit 
and  good  temper  by  begging  His  Majesty's  pardon. 
The  incident  was  duly  commented  upon  by  Pope : 

If  Queensberry  to  strip  there’s  no  compelling, 

’Tis  from  a handmaid  we  must  take  a Helen. 

Even  more  distasteful  to  Nash  than  women  in 
aprons  were  men  in  boots — a habit  to  which  the  local 
gentry  were  especially  prone,  for  they  would  come 
to  the  ball  in  their  hunting  costume.  His  objections, 
however,  were  ignored  by  the  offenders,  and  Nash 
was  in  despair  until  he  was  seized  with  the  brilliant 
idea  to  see  if,  since  they  were  callous  under  remon- 
strance, they  would  remain  obdurate  to  satire.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  composed 

FRONTINELLA’S  INVITATION  TO  THE  ASSEMBLY 

Come,  one  and  all,  to  Hoyden  Hall, 

For  there’s  the  Assembly  this  night ; 

None  but  prude  fools, 

Mind  manners  and  rules  ; 

We  Hoydens  do  decency  slight. 


* “ Letters  of  Lady  Jane  Coke  to  Mrs.  Eyre  ” ; Goldsmith  : 
“ Life  of  Nash.”  Another  account  of  the  episode  is  given 
in  “ The  Jests  of  Beau  Nash  ” : “ It  is  well  known  that 
Nash  kept  up  the  Dignity  of  the  Balls  both  at  Bath  and 
Tunbridge , and  would  not  suffer  any  Ladies  to  be  admitted 
that  were  not  properly  dressed : A certain  Duchess,  however, 
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Come,  Trollops  and  Slatterns, 

Cockt  hats  and  white  aprons, 

This  best  our  modesty  suits  ; 

For  why  should  not  we 
In  dress  be  as  free 
As  Hogs-Norton  ’squires  in  boots. 


These  verses  would  probably  have  had  the  desired 
effect,  but,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  Nash 
organised  a puppet-show,*  in  which  Punch,  dressed 
as  a country  squire,  came  in  booted  and  spurred. 

“ He  was  introduced  as  courting  his  mistress,  and 
having  obtained  her  consent  to  comply  with  his 
wishes,  upon  going  to  bed,  he  is  desired  to  pull  off 
his  boots.  4 My  boots,’  replied  Punch,  4 why,  madam, 
you  may  as  well  bid  me  pull  off  my  legs.  I never  go 
without  boots,  I never  ride,  I never  dance,  without 
them  ; and  this  piece  of  politeness  is  quite  the  thing 
at  Bath.  We  always  dance  at  our  town  in  boots, 

who  was  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  refused  admittance, 
came  dressed  in  a white  Apron,  and  making  up  directly  to 
him, 4 Your  Servant,  Sir,’  said  she,  4 your  Servant,  Mr.  Nash: 
He  saw  that  this  was  done  to  lessen  his  Authority,  and 
therefore  answered  coolly,  4 How  do  you  do , Mrs.  Abigail  ?' 
4 What  do  you  mean,’  says  she,  4 you  Puppy,  do  you  take  me  for 
my  Servant  ? 1 4 Madam,'  says  Nash, 4 1 beg  your  Grace's  Pardon , 
and  your  Servant's  too ; for  I see  you  are  not  half  so  hand- 
some.' ” 

* 44  Sir,  Nash  has  written  us  a new  play  ...  to  brighten 
the  dull  and  make  neat  the  slatternly.  Tis  thought  dirty 
boots,  morning  caps,  and  white  aprons — in  all  which  matters 
certain  visitors  greatly  sin— will  never  hold  up  their  heads 
again.’— Derby,  in  Douglas  Jerrold’s  44  Beau  Nash,  the  King  of 
Bath.” 
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and  the  ladies  often  move  minuets  in  riding-hoods. 
Thus  he  goes  on,  till  his  mistress,  grown  impatient, 
kicks  him  off  the  stage.”  * 

After  this  jeu  d’ esprit  few  ventured  to  appear  in 
boots  and  spurs  at  the  Assemblies  ; and  when  one 
evening  a gentleman,  just  off  a journey,  did  enter  the 
ball-room  so  attired  and  with  a whip  in  his  hand,  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  immediately  went  up  to  the  newcomer,  and,  after 
welcoming  him  to  Bath,  begged  humbly  to  remind 
him  of  something  he  had  forgotten.  “ What  is  that, 
sir  ? ” asked  the  visitor,  innocently.  “ Why,  sir,” 
replied  Nash,  “ 1 see  you  have  got  your  boots,  spurs, 
and  whip,  but  you  have  unfortunately  left  your  horse 
behind  ! ” f 

Having  succeeded  in  these  minor  matters  in  im- 
posing his  will  upon  the  company,  Nash  set  himself 
the  more  difficult  task  to  prohibit  the  then  universal 
customs  of  the  wearing  of  swords  and  the  fighting  of 
duels — an  edict  that  a hundred  and  eighty  years  later 
drew  praise  from  Lecky.  “ Between  1720  and  1730 
it  was  observed  that  young  men  of  fashion  in  London 
had  begun  in  their  morning  walks  to  lay  aside  their 
swords,  which  were  hitherto  looked  upon  as  the  indis- 
pensable signs  of  a gentleman,”  wrote  the  historian. 
“ Beau  Nash  made  a great  step  in  the  same  direction 
by  absolutely  prohibiting  swords  within  his  dominions, 
and  this  was  perhaps  the  beginning  of  a change  of 
fashion  which  appears  to  have  been  general  about 
1780,  and  which  has  a real  historical  importance  as 

* Goldsmith  : “ Life  of  Nash.*’ 

f “ The  Jests  of  Beau  Nash.” 
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reflecting  and  sustaining  the  pacific  habits  that  were 
growing  in  society.”  * 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  insolence 
of  the  chair-men  that  first  gave  rise  to  the  regulation 
against  wearing  swords  : “ it  having  been  usual  with 
those  turbulent  people  to  provoke  gentlemen  to  diaw 
their  Swords  upon  them,  and  then,  by  defending 
themselves  with  their  Chair  Poles,  the  Danger  of 
Murder  frighted  the  Ladies  to  such  a degree  that 
the  Publick  Assemblies  for  Diversion  seldom  ended 

without  the  utmost  confusion.”  t 

There  were,  however,  other  good  reasons  for  the 
ordinance  in  a place  where  gaming  was  general,  and 
men  consequently  liable  to  sudden  outbursts  of  temper. 

The  death-blow  to  duelling  at  Bath  was  given  by 
an  encounter  between  two  gamblers,  Taylor  and 
Clarke,  who  fought  by  torchlight  in  the  Grove,  when 
the  former  was  run  through  the  body.|.  Hereafter,, 
when  Nash  heard  of  a challenge,  he  always  had  the 
parties  arrested ; but  sometimes,  of  course,  intending 
combatants  were  able  to  escape  Beau  s unwelcome 
attentions  ; and  in  1731  a duel  took  place  between 
one  Jones,  a gamester,  and  one  Price  (“  a gentleman  s 
son,  but  of  the  same  profession”),  in  which  the  latter 
was  killed.  § 

Nash  had  realised,  however,  that  he  must  give 
proofs  of  his  courage  before  it  would  be  possible  to 
enforce  this  edict,  for  otherwise  it  might  be  attributed 

* “ The  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century .” 
f Woods  : “ Description  of  Bath.” 
t Fleming  : “ Life  of  Timothy  Ginnadrake.” 

§ “ Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Report  XI.,  App.  V.,  p.  327.” 
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to  a fear  lest  he  himself  should  be  called  out.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  contrived  to  commit  some 
trivial  offence  for  which  he  was  certain  to  be  held 
accountable  to  the  laws  of  honour.  He  found  an 
opportunity  when  a newly-wed  woman  of  great 
beauty  was  in  the  Cross  Bath,  and  her  husband 
asserted,  “ She  looks  more  like  an  angel  than  a mortal 
being,”  and,  after  further  encomiums  on  her  face  and 
form,  concluded  with  the  wish  that  he  was  with  her. 
Nash  instantly  threw  the  uxorious  young  man  into 
the  water,  with  the  result  that  he  was  called  out  and 
wounded  in  the  right  arm.  “ By  this  double  stroke,” 
comments  Thicknesse,  who  narrates  the  incident,  “ he 
showed  himself  a man  of  pleasantry  as  well  as  spirit : 
two  excellent  qualifications  for  a Prince,  who  presides 
over  the  pleasures  and  pastimes  of  youth.”  * 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that  a benevolent  and  en- 
lightened despotism  is  the  ideal  government,  and  it 
was  as  a monarch  with  such  powers  that  Nash  was 
determined  to  reign  in  his  pleasure  realms.  “Mr. 
Nash,”  says  Fleming,  “ never  suffered  any  of  the  com- 
pany to  make  innovations  in  the  amusements,  nor  the 
band  of  music  to  be  under  their  awe  and  direction. 
They  were  his  servants  ; he  was  their  patron.”  f In- 
deed, Nash  was  careful  to  insist  that  the  band  was 
his,  and  the  subscriptions  must  be  understood  to  be 
for  the  ball  only.  This  control  of  the  music  enabled 
him  to  dictate  the  hours  for  dancing.  He  directed 
that  the  balls  should  begin  at  six  o’clock  and  end  at 
eleven  o’clock,  which  he  considered  late  enough  in  a 

* “ The  New  Prose  Bath  Guide  for  the  Year  1778.11 

f “ Life  of  Timothy  Ginnadrake.” 
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place  frequented  by  so  many  invalids  ; and  he  would 
mever  permit  any  extension  of  the  amusement,  “ lest 
invalids  might  commit  irregularities,  to  counteract  the 
benefit  of  the  waters.”  * 

Each  ball  opened  with  a minuet,  danced  by  the 
ilady  and  gentleman  of  the  highest  rank  present. 
When  this  was  concluded  the  lady  returned  to  her 
Seat,  and  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  brought  the 
igentleman  another  partner,  with  whom  he  danced  a 
^second  minuet,  after  which  both  retired.  This  cere- 
lmony  was  observed  with  every  succeeding  couple, 
teach  gentleman  dancing  with  two  ladies,  until  all  had 
ttaken  part  in  this  dance,  which  usually  occupied  a 
couple  of  hours.  Formality  was  slightly  relaxed 
;at  eight  o’clock,  when  the  country  dances  began,  but 
(etiquette  was  still  sufficiently  insisted  upon  that  ladies 
; according  to  their  rank  stood  up  first.  At  nine  o’clock 
tthere  was  an  interval  for  tea,  although  sometimes  there 
'were  more  elaborate  refreshments,  as  Sarah  Mon- 
tague found  in  1745.  “ In  my  last,”  she  wrote  to  her 

ifamous  sister,  “ I mentioned  I was  going  to  the  ball ; 
tthere  was  a table  of  sweetmeats,  jellies,  wine,  biscuits, 
ccold  ham  and  turkey  set  behind  two  screens,  which  at 
mine  o’clock  were  taken  away,  and  the  table  dis- 
covered. . . . Above  stairs  there  was  a hot  supper  for 
all  that  would  take  the  trouble  to  go  up.”  f 

After  the  interlude  dancing  was  resumed  until 
(eleven  o’clock,  when  Nash  would  enter  the  ball-room 
; and  hold  up  his  hand  as  a sign  to  the  musicians  to 

* Goldsmith  : “ Life  of  Nash.” 

t E.  J.  Climenson  : “ Elizabeth  Montagu,  Queen  of  the 
1 Blue-Stockings.” 
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stop.  There  was  then  allowed  a period  for  the  com- 
pany to  cool,  when  the  ladies  were  handed  to  their 
chairs.  * 

Visitors  were  not  always  pleased  at  the  strict  limi- 
tation of  the  length  of  the  balls.  Before  Nash’s  time, 
“with  an  eagerness  common  to  those  whose  pleasures 
come  but  seldom,  they  [the  company]  generally  con- 
tinued them  too  long ; and  thus  they  were  rendered 
disgusting  by  too  free  an  enjoyment.  If  the  company 
liked  each  other,  they  danced  till  morning  ; it*  any 
person  lost  at  cards,  he  insisted  on  continuing  the 
game  till  luck  should  turn.”  f No  one,  however,  had 
the  hardihood  to  complain  to  the  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies until  Princess  Amelia,  the  daughter  of 
George  II.,  came  to  Bath  in  1728. 

Princess  Amelia  was  autocratically  inclined,  and 
could  rarely  bear  opposition  with  equanimity.  She  it 
was  who,  as  Ranger  of  Richmond  Park,  kept  the 
grounds  closed,  save  to  royalty  and  her  friends,  in 
spite  of  representations  that  the  public  had  a right  of 
way  through  the  Park.  At  last  some  Richmond 
residents  went  to  law  and  proved  their  point,  when 
the  Ranger  placed  rickety  ladders  against  the  walls 
and  bade  those  who  would  pass  through  the  park 
by  these  means.  The  folk  were  not  unnaturally 
dissatisfied,  and  though  the  royal  lady  declared 
she  “ thought  the  world  must  be  coming  to  an  end 
when  the  vulgar  dared  thus  to  keep  standing  on  their 
rights  in  defiance  of  a Princess,”  she  was  compelled 
to  open  a gate;  when  she  threw  up  her  office  in 

* Wood  : “ Description  of  Bath.” 

f Goldsmith  : “ Life  of  Nash.” 
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disgust,  and  expressed  her  firm  conviction  that  44  the 
downfall  of  England  commenced  with  the  opening  of 
Richmond  Park.”  * Horace  Walpole,  writing  in  1752 
to  44  Our  Legate  in  Tuscany,”  threw  a further  light 
upon  the  lady’s  character.  44  Princess  Emily,  who  suc- 
ceeded my  brother  in  the  rangership  of  Richmond 
Park,  has  imitated  her  brother  William’s  unpopularity, 
and  disobliged  the  whole  country,  by  refusal  of  tickets 
and  liberties  that  had  always  been  allowed.  They  are 
at  law  with  her,  and  have  printed  in  the  Evening 
Post  a strong  memorial,  which  she  had  refused  to 
receive.  The  High  Sheriff  of  Surrey,  to  whom  she 
had  denied  a ticket,  but  on  better  thought  had  sent 
one,  refused  it,  and  said  he  had  taken  his  part.  Lord 
Brooke,  who  had  applied  for  one,  was  told  he  couldn’t 
have  one ; and,  to  add  to  the  affront,  it  was  signified 
that  the  Princess  had  refused  one  to  my  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. Your  old  nobility  don’t  understand  such  com- 
parisons. But  the  most  remarkable  event  happened 
to  her  about  three  weeks  ago.  One  Mr.  Bird,  a rich 
gentleman,  near  the  Palace,  was  applied  to  by  the 
late  Queen  for  a piece  of  ground  that  lay  convenient 
for  a walk  she  was  making.  He  replied  that  it  was 
not  proper  for  him  to  pretend  to  make  a queen  a 
present,  but  if  she  would  do  what  she  pleased  with 
the  ground,  he  would  be  content  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a key  and  two  bucks  a year.  The  bucks 
were  denied,  and  he  himself  once  shut  out,  on  pre- 
tence it  was  fence  month  (the  breeding-time,  when 
tickets  used  to  be  excluded,  keys  never).  The  Prin- 
cess was  soon  after  going  through  his  grounds  to 


* Doran  : 44  Queens  of  England  of  the  House  of  Hanover.” 
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town.  She  found  a padlock  on  his  gate.  She  ordered 
it  to  be  broken  open.  Mr.  Shaw,  her  deputy,  begged 
a respite,  till  he  could  go  for  the  key.  He  found 
Mi.  Biid  at  home.  ‘Dord,  sir,  here  is  a strange  mis- 
take. The  Princess  is  at  the  gate  and  it  is  padlocked.’ 
‘ Mistake  ! no  mistake  at  all.  I made  the  road  ; the 
ground  is  my  own  property.  Her  Royal  Highness 
has  thought  fit  to  break  the  agreement  which  her 
royal  mother  made  with  me ; nobody  goes  through 
my  grounds  but  those  I choose  should.’” 

It  was  Princess  Amelia  who,  reluctant  to  conclude 
the  evening’s  entertainment  at  eleven,  asked  for 
another  country  dance.  “One  more  dance,  Mr. 
Nash,”  she  asked,  and,  when  the  latter  looked  at  her 
with  the  greatest  surprise  visible  in  his  countenance* 
added,  “ Remember  I am  a Princess ! ” “ Yes, 

Madam,”  replied  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  ; “ but 
I leign  here,  and  viy  laws  must  be  kept.”  The  royal 
lady  was  amazed  at  his  audacity,  and,  after  further 
vain  efforts,  smiled  at  his  obstinacy,  and  became  good 
friends  with  him,  often  patronising  the  tables  in  his 
company.  It  was  Nash’s  firmness  in  adhering  to  his 
rules  under  all  circumstances  that  prompted  the  first 
lines  of  Anstey’s  well-known  panegyric  : 

Yet  here  no  confusion,  no  tumult  is  known, 

Fair  order  and  beauty  establish  their  throne ; 

For  order,  and  beauty,  and  just  regulation, 

Support  all  the  works  of  this  ample  creation. 

For  this,  in  compassion  to  mortals  below, 

The  gods,  their  peculiar  favour  to  show, 

Sent  Hermes  to  Bath  in  the  shape  of  a Beau  : 

That  grandson  of  Atlas  came  down  from  above 
To  bless  all  the  regions  of  pleasure  and  love ; 
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To  lead  the  fair  nymph  through  the  various  maze, 
Bright  beauty  to  marshal,  his  glory  and  praise ; 

To  govern,  improve,  and  adorn  the  gay  scene, 

By  the  graces  instructed,  and  Cyprian  Queen  : 

As  when  in  a garden  delightful  and  gay, 

Where  Flora  is  wont  all  her  charms  to  display, 
The  sweet  hyacinths  with  pleasure  we  view 
Contend  with  narcissus  in  delicate  hue  ; 

The  gardener  industrious  trims  out  his  border, 
Puts  each  odoriferous  plant  into  order  ; 

The  myrtle  he  ranges,  the  rose  and  the  lily, 

With  iris,  and  crocus,  and  daffa-down-dilly  ; 

Sweet  peas  and  sweet  oranges  all  he  disposes 
At  once  to  regale  both  your  eyes  and  your  noses : 


But  alas ! he  is  gone,  and  the  city  can  tell 
How  in  years  and  in  glory  lamented  he  fell. 

Him  mourned  all  the  Dryads  on  Claverton’s  mount ; 
Him  Avon  deplored,  him  the  nymph  of  the  fount, 
The  crystalline  streams. 

Then  perish  his  picture,  his  statue  decay, 

A tribute  more  lasting  the  Muses  shall  pay. 

If  true,  what  philosophers  all  will  assure  us, 

Who  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  great  Epicurus  ; • 
That  the  spirit’s  immortal,  as  poets  allow ; 

If  life’s  occupations  are  followed  below  ; — 

In  reward  for  his  labours,  his  virtues,  and  pains, 

He  is  footing  it  now  in  the  Elysian  plains, 

Indulged,  as  a token  of  Proserpine’s  favour, 

To  preside  at  her  balls  in  a cream-coloured  beaver. 
Then,  peace  to  his  ashes.* 

* Anstey  : “ The  New  Bath  Guide.” 
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CHAPTER  VI 
THE  BATH  ROAD 

It  says  much  for  the  attractions  of  Bath  that  so  many 
visitors  should  have  come  to  it  every  year,  for  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  no  light 
matter  to  undertake  a journey  so  lengthy  as  that,  say, 
from  the  metropolis ; and  it  must  be  an  abiding 
wonder  to  a generation  which  will  travel  only  by  ex- 
press trains  that  their  forebears  should  have  gone  a 
hundred  miles  from  home,  unless  impeded  by  neces- 
sity to  undertake  that  distressing  ordeal. 

The  roads  were  bad,  the  coaches  uncomfortable,  and 
the  cost  considerable ; while  the  danger  of  being 
“ held  up  ” could  not  be  ignored.  “ A man  set  out  with 
us  from  London,  and  kept  us  company  about  seven 
miles.  He  often  asked  the  footman  who  we  were, 
and  whether  we  were  going  over  Hounslow  Heath ; 
to  the  last  he  made  no  answer,  but  after  being  tired 
with  his  curiosity  told  him  we  were  only  ladies’  maids, 
upon  which  he  forsook  us,  either  being  too  proud  to 
accompany  Abigails,  or  supposing  we  had  not  money 
enough  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  go  on  to 
Hounslow  Heath  with  us,”*  Sarah  Montagu  wrote 

* E.  J.  Climenson : “Elizabeth  Montagu:  Queen  of  the 
Blue-Stockings.” 
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in  1743;  and  even  so  late  as  1759  the  “flying 
machine  ” was  stopped  ten  miles  from  Salisbury  by  a 
single  highwayman.  The  history  of  the  London 
and  Bath  coaches,  according  to  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Harper,  the  great  authority  on  the  English  highroads, 
dates  back  only  to  1667,  when  the  following  announce- 
ment was  issued : 

|-i  / 

“ FLYING  MACHINE.” 

“ All  those  desirous  to  pass  from  London  to  Bath, 
i or  any  other  place  on  this  road,  let  them  repair  to  the 
IBell  Savage  on  Ludgate  Hill  in  London,  and  the 
White  Lion  at  Bath,  at  both  which  places  they 
imay  be  received  in  a Stage-Coach  every  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  which  performs  the  Whole 
.Journey  in  Three  Days  (if  God  permits),  and  sets 
{forth  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

“ Passengers  to  pay  One  Pound  Five  Shillings  each, 

: Awho  are  allowed  to  carry  Fourteen  Pounds  Weight — 
ifor  all  above  to  pay  three-halfpence  per  Pound.” 

The  journey  then  took  three  days,  but,  probably 
sabout  1711,  when  the  first  established  coaches  found 
t themselves  confronted  with  rivals,  the  time  was  re- 

tduced  to  thirty-eight  hours,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
charge  for  overweight  luggage  was  changed  from 
three  - halfpence  to  a penny  a pound.  Five  years 
later  a daily  “ machine  ” was  started  by  Thomas 
1 Baldwin,  a London  cooper,  who  was  also  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  “ Crown  Inn”  at  Salt-Hill,  which  was, 
of  course,  made  a stopping-place  for  these  vehicles ; 
and  some  time  after  there  were  occasional  special 
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coaches,  one  of  which  was  quaintly  advertised  in  May 
1719  in  the  Daily  Courant : “At  the  Hat  and  Tun 
at  the  upper  end  of  Hatton  Garden  on  Monday  17th 
instant  sets  out  an  empty  coach  for  Bath,  and  will 
carry  any  lady  or  gentleman  very  reasonable.”  The 
regular  vehicles  set  out  from  the  “ Bell  Savage  ” on 
Ludgate  Hill,  the  “Three  Cups”  in  Bread  Street, 
and  “ Rose  and  Crown,”  Holborn  Bridge,  and  stopped 
in  Bath  at,  respectively,  the  “ White  Lion  ” in  the 
Market  Place,  the  “ Bear,”  and  the  “ White  Hart  ” 
and  the  “ Lamb  ” in  Stall  Street. 

These  “flying  machines”  were  the  only  convey- 
ances for  passengers  who  did  not  travel  in  their  own 
carriages  or  post,  for  which  latter  method  stringent 
regulations  were  laid  down.  The  postmaster  had  to 
provide  horses  on  all  the  post-roads,  under  a penalty  of 
five  pounds,  and  the  tariff  was  strictly  regulated:  for 
furnishing  a horse  to  ride  post  threepence  a mile,  and 
fourpence  for  the  guide,  while  it  was  ordained  that 
“ he  shall  not  charge  anything  for  carrying  a bundle, 
so  it  doth  not  exceed  eight  pounds.”  It  was  also 
possible  to  obtain  post-chaises,  “wherein  you  are 
sheltered  from  foul  weather  and  foul  ways,”  at  the 
regulation  price  of  ninepence  a mile,  which  included 
the  right  to  carry  luggage  to  the  weight  of  sixty 
pounds.  The  post,  by  law,  was  obliged  to  travel  five 
miles  an  hour ! 

Letters  from  London  to  Bath,  or  vice  versa , being 
more  than  a distance  of  eighty  miles,  were,  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1711,  charged  fourpence  single,  eightpence 
double,  and,  if  weighing  an  ounce,  one  shilling 
and  fourpence.  When  towards  the  middle  of  the 
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eighteenth  century  there  was  regularity  in  these 
matters,  the  post  arrived  at  Bath  from  the  metropolis 
on  Sunday,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  mornings ; and  left  Bath  for  the  return 
journey  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  at 
eleven  at  night,  and  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Thursdays  three  hours  earlier.  It  was,  however,  pos- 
sible at  any  time  to  send  an  express  letter  for  the  sum 
of  two  pounds  one  shilling.  Packages  too  heavy  for 
the  post,  and  merchandise  and  luggage,  were  con- 
veyed by  waggons.  “ The  Waggons  between  Bath 
and  London  are  kept  by  Mr.  Wiltshire  and  Messrs. 
Banbury  and  Lee ; they  set  out  from  Bath  for 
London,  and  from  London  for  Bath  the  same  days. 
The  Flyers  set  out  Sunday  and  Wednesday  even- 
ings, and  arrive  Wednesday  and  Saturday  mornings. 
The  others  set  out  Tuesday  and  Friday  morning, 

; and  arrive  Saturday  and  Wednesday  at  noon, 
i Price  of  carriage  by  the  Flyers  seven  shillings  per 
i hundred  : by  the  others  six  shillings.  Those  kept  by 
.'Mr.  Wiltshire  put  up  at  the  White  Swan,  Hol- 
1 bourn  Bridge  ; and  those  kept  by  Messrs.  Banbury 
and  Lee,  at  the  King’s  Arms,  Holbourn  Bridge.”* 

There  is  preserved  in  the  Bath  Reference  Library 
a very  rare  book,  inscribed  as  “ Printed  for  J.  Roberts 
in  Warwick-lane  and  Arrebella  Morice  without 
Temple-Barr,”  entitled  “ A Journey  to  Bath  and 
I Bristol.  An  Heroi-Comic-Historic-and  Geographical 
Poem.”  It  was  issued  anonymously  and  undated — 

* The  particulars  of  coaches  and  the  post  are  taken  from  the 
-several  editions  of  the  “ Bath  and  Bristol  Guide.” 
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Mr.  Emanuel  Green,  in  his  “ Bibliotheca  Somer- 
setensis,”  ascribes  it  to  1717— and,  though  it  has  no 
merits  as  poetry,  and  while  its  pages  are  sometimes 
marred  by  such  grossness  as  makes  it  impossible  to 
reprint  it  in  full,  it  is  of  great  value  and  interesting 
as  the  impression  of  a contemporary  who  had  per- 
formed the  journey  he  describes. 

From  the  opening  verse  of  “ A Journey  to  Bath  ” 
it  is  made  cleai  that  it  is  no  new  thing  to  desire  to 
leave  town  during  the  warm  months,  though  dwellers 
in  the  metropolis  had  not  then  learnt  to  seek  for 
relaxation  in  cooler  places,  but  repaired  in  summer  to 
a place  so  stiflingly  hot  as  Bath,  because,  apparently, 
everyone  else  did  who  could  afford  the  time  and  money. 

In  long  vacation,  when  gay  Cits  repair 
To  stately  houses  in  delightful  air  ; 

When  nice  Sir  Courtly,  and  the  thoughtless  Beau 
Pass  Hyde  Park  Corner  with  a splendid  show ; 

When  near  St.  James’s  the  mechanicks  meet, 

The  royal  Park  is  like  a crowded  street ; 

When  ’tis  disgraceful  to  be  seen  in  town, 

No  converse  left,  nor  dear  diversions  known  : 

’Twas  then  Philemon,  from  ambition  free’d, 

For  rural  pleasures  did  resolve  with  speed. 

The  coach  started  from  the  “ Saracen’s  Head  ” on 
Ludgate  Hill  at  so  early  an  hour  that  it  was  the 
custom  to  sleep  at  the  inn  overnight. 

At  Monster’s  head,  near  to  a famous  gate 
Where  pris’ners  feel  the  power  of  magistrate, 

And  in  the  street  where  ladies  liveries  shew, 

Their  back’s  attire  and  grace  the  furbelow, 

Where  Paul’s  fair  fabric  th’  ambulator  spies 
By  Wren’s  fam’d  hand  rear’d  near  the  vaulted  skies ; 
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Late  in  the  night  when  eager  lovers  rest, 

He  earnest  gave  for  journey  to  the  West. 

Next  morn  e’er  Sol  arose  the  Fogs  to  clear, 

Or  day-light  bless’d  our  happy  hemisphere, 

A cunning  Fox,*  with  fierce  gigantic  yawn, 

Young  Phillo  disturb’d,  and  let  him  know  ’twas  dawn ; 
Philemon  starts,  then  rais’d  his  drowsy  head, 

Quick  dress’d  himself,  and  to  the  coach  he  fled. 

The  coach  went  across  London,  picking  up  pas- 
sengers here  and  there,  and  emerging  into  the  fields 
of  Kensington,  drove  through  the  Hammersmith 
Road,  to  stop  for  refreshments  at  Turnham  Green. 

At  Turnham  Green,  the  window  I display’d 
To  view  the  morn  in  splendour  now  array’d  ; 

But  in  the  coach  a rising  sun  was  there, 

A courtly  female  call’d  Sempronia  fair. 

Aurora  blush’d  to  see  herself  outshone, 

By  looks  more  gay  and  beauteous  than  her  own  : 

Here  rich  Lenardo  fill’d  the  spacious  seat. 

The  coach  is  now  with  passengers  replete  ; 

Here  spicy  cakes  are  bought,  our  breakfast  fare, 

And  amber  ale  that  is  like  crystal  clear. 

Since  the  “ machine  ” stopped  again  at  Brentford, 
which  is  quite  close  to  Turnham  Green,  it  would 
seem  that  our  ancestors  were  given  to  much  refresh- 
ing of  themselves. 

’Bout  eight  o’clock  we  came  to  Brentford  Town, 

A famous  place  for  dirt  and  water  known, 

Where  gilded  liveries  meet  the  woeful  fate 
Of  filthy  scavenger  in  his  working  state ; 

Here  wine  and  eggs  Sempronia  quick  desired, 

No  sooner  drank,  we  drove  away  inspir’d. 


* A waiter  at  the  Saracen’s  Head. 
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Proceeding  through  Isleworth,  Hounslow  was 
reached,  and  just  beyond  occurred  the  first  accident 
Of  the  journey  ; after  which  the  coach  continued  on 
its  way  through  Longford,  Colnbrook  (where  it  was 
customary  to  breakfast  and  to  grumble  at  the  ex- 
orbitant charges),  and  Langley  Broom  to  Slough, 
twenty  miles  from  Charing  Cross. 

Ere  many  hoars  to  Hounslow  Heath  we  fled 
Where  tim’rous  James* * * §  his  troops  dishearten’d  led. 

On  the  large  heath,  the  common  camp  of  state 
Jhe  monarch  saw  his  near  approaching  fate. 

Unlucky  place  ! here  dire  mischance  we  met : 

Oui  fleeting  coach  now  in  a trice  o’erset. 


Our  tott’ring  coach  now  by  the  driver’s  will 
Flees  o’er  the  plains  with  unregarded  skill, 

Now  pleasing  prospect  to  our  eyes  present ; 

First  the  large  Castle  on  the  high  ascent, j" 

A royal  place  of  stupendous  show, 

Admir’d  by  all  from  the  fair  vale  below ; 

Here  princely  honours  wait  the  man  of  blood, 

The  person  famous  for  his  country’s  good. 

Our  greatest  honours  near  related  are 
T’  illustrious  female  and  the  lovely  fair. 

The  silken  tye  j which  beauteous  Sal’sbury  wore 
When  careless  drop’t,  the  gallant  Edward  swore, 

His  greatest  subjects  should  the  same  adore  : 

Th’  amorous  monarch  is  pleas’d  with  female  charms, 
And  Sal’sbury’s  legs  gave  motto  § to  the  arms. 


* James  II.,  who  first  assembled  his  army  on  Hounslow 

Heath. 

t Windsor  Castle.  + The  Garter. 

§ Honi  soit  qui  mal  y pense. 
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Now  on  we  came  to  Slough  where  dinner  straight 
Is  brought  to  table  at  disorder  d rate  ; 

Our  dinner  o’er,  the  sweet  Sempronia  gave 
A smile  which  made  Philemon  thence  her  slave. 

This  stage  we  quitted  and  without  delay 
To  ancient  Maidenhead  straight  drove  away. 

Here  river  Thames  on  famous  bridge  we  ciost, 

Our  sight  in  endless  beauteous  prospects  lost , 

A craggy  hill  we  to  the  right  espy  d 
A noble  house  most  costly  beautified, 

To  which  the  Thames  a great  canal  appear’d, 

So  good  the  situation  where  this  pile  is  rear’d. 

We  now  come  to  the  famous  woods  of  old, 

Where  travelers  often  lose  their  darling  gold, 

Where  cunning  thief  with  a tremendous  hand, 

From  thicket  rushes,  bids  the  coachman  stand, 

The  gentle  pris’ners  in  the  travelling  seat 
By  dreaded  robbers  are  at  once  beset. 

Here  wretched  miser  slowly  draws  his  purse 
And  ev’ry  doit’s  attended  with  a curse. 

Through  direful  Thicket  safe  we ’t  length  arriv’d 
And  quickly  came  to  famous  Reading’s  side. 

Though  the  coach  which  carried  Philemon  halted 
I for  dinner  at  Slough,  a few  years  later,  when  the  rate 
(of  travelling  was  slightly  accelerated,  dinner  was 
! usually  obtained  at  Reading. 

After  leaving  Reading,  on  the  way  through  Theale 
(where  cake  and  ale  were  served  to  such  as  cared  to 
; partake)  and  Thatcham,  the  passengers,  affected  by 
tthe  discomfort  of  their  cramped  positions,  lost 

1! their  temper,  and  squabbled  like  children;  but 
t their  troubles  were  forgotten  in  an  instant  when 
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they  sighted  Newbury,  when  their  day’s  journey 
ended. 

Here  ’twas  at  supper  we  had  many  a dish 
Of  tender  chickens  and  of  rarest  fish, 

The  trout  and  eel  here  in  perfection  are 
And  noble  crawfish  sent  for  from  afar ; 

The  toils  of  day  now  o’er,  the  night  is  crown’d, 

With  pleasing  mirth,  the  vinous  glass  goes  round. 

The  narrator  may  be  allowed,  without  comment,  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  ensuing  day,  when  the  coach  pro- 
ceeded through  Hungerford,  Marlborough,  Overton, 
Caine,  Black  Dog  Hill,  Chippenham,  and  Box,  till 
the  travellers  “ view’d  the  town,  enclos’d  with  mounds 
around  ” of  Bath. 


• • • • . 

Second  day  of  travel  now  begun 
In  morning  early  we  saw  the  sun. 

Some  hours  past  I then  look’d  out  to  view 
The  beams  of  Sol,  and  pleasing  sights  pursue. 
Here  on  a rise  I was  inform’d  there  stood 
A famous  fabric,*  grac’d  with  beauteous  wood, 

To  the  majestic  pile  my  eyes  took  flight, 

There  eager  met  the  charming  rural  sight ; 

The  noble  prospect  to  the  distant  lands 
From  swiftest  traveller,  an  eye  commands. 

Now,  in  short  space,  we  had  a prospect  near 
Of  marshy  Hungerford,  that’s  fam’d  for  beer  ; 
Here  youthful  Elinor,  a lovely  lass, 

Our  breakfast  handed  with  a smiling  face. 

Her  ruddy  cheeks  and  guiltless  looks  make  known 
That  she’s  a stranger  to  the  vicious  town. 
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From  Hungerford,  we  swiftly  went  o’er  the  plain, 

Too  soon  we  came  to  the  destructive  Lane.* * * § 

O fatal  way ! Here  rocks  and  craggy  stones 
Our  limbs  distorted  and  unlock’d  our  bones, 

The  long  worn  axle  to  the  coach,  alack  ! 

Here  gave  a dismal,  unexpected  crack  : 

The  wooden  house  we  now  were  forc’d  to  quit. 

Such  passengers  as  were  able  rode  to  Marlborough 
for  breakfast,  where  they  remained  until  the  coach, 
duly  repaired,  called  for  them. 

When  on  the  Downs  with  pleasure  we  arriv’d 
The  stately  seat  of  Somerset  we  spy’d, 

Here  on  the  high  mount  aerial  gardens  green 
And  beauteous  hedges  to  top  are  seen ; 

All  sorts  of  fish  are  likewise  here  restrain’d 
To  pond  in  sky,f  and  there  with  art  maintain’d. 

Here  easy  roads  atone  for  morning  past, 

Through  wondrous  weathers  j now  we  drove  with  haste 
These  rocks  soon  passed,  to  Bacon  Hill  we  go, 

So  fam’d  for  prospect  of  the  vale  below ; 

Here  to  the  left  you  see  an  ancient  place, § 

For  factions  famous  in  a stubborn  race ; 

Here  Empress  Maud  her  person  long  confin’d, 

To  dismal  place  for  stinking  corps  assign’d, 

And  was  convey’d  through  a large  tract  of  land. 

To  ’scape  the  rage  of  dreaded  Stephen’s  hand.|| 


* A deep  rough  wood  called  Feather-Bed  Lane, 

t A fine  fish  pond  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

+ The  group  on  Marlborough  Downs  called  the  Grey 
Weathers,  from  their  appearing  at  a distance  like  a flock  of 
sheep. 

§ Devizes. 

||  The  story  goes  that  Queen  Maud  was  conveyed  in  a coffin 
from  Devizes  to  Gloucester. 
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Horn  this  fair  town  I took  a large  survey, 
lo  British  Alps  * my  eyes  were  led  astray  : 

The  pile  I saw  where  the  learn’d  Hobbs  was  born,f 
Who  left  his  country  and  his  house  forlorn, 

He  went  on  far,  and  then  in  haste  began 
His  famous  book  called  the  “ Leviathan  ” ; 

In  his  demesnes  there  now  remains  a plant 
By  cuiious  sought  for  and  which  relics  want.j 

On  the  right  at  distance  lies  the  town 
Where  the  third  Henry  first  received  his  crown  : 

With  pleasing  views  my  greedy  eyes  now  fail, 

And  swift  we  came  down  to  the  spacious  vale ; 
lo  Chip  nam,  straight  we  drove  for  sweet  repose. 

Here  Senate  Members  had  been  lately  chose; 

A sprightly  candidate  the  lovers  feign’d, 

By  golden  kisses  his  election  gain’d.  § 

We  here  refresh’d,  and  on  to  King’s-down  came, 

A noted  mount  entitled  with  that  name, 

The  Hill  descended,  we  arrived  at  last 
At  famous  Bath  to  take  our  night’s  repast. 

The  traveller,  unless  before  his  arrival  he  had  rented 
a house,  as  the  more  affluent  visitors  did,  or  had  hired 
lodgings,  took  up  his  residence  at  an  inn,  of  which 
there  were  a considerable  number,  including  the 
“ Lamb,  ’ the  “ Three  Tuns,”  the  66  Greyhound  and 
Shakspere,”  and  the  “ White  Hart  ” in  Stall  Street, 

* The  Welsh  Mountains. 

f Malmesbury  Church. 

+ A rose-bush  planted  by  himself. 

§ A gentleman  at  an  election  at  Chippenham  (Wiltshire) 
kissed  the  electors’  wives  with  guineas  in  his  mouth  ; and  the 
airy  dames  declared  they  had  made  a choice  of  members  “ which 
should  excell  their  husbands.” 
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nearly  opposite  the  “Bear.”  The  two  last  named 
were  the  most  renowned,  and  each  had  its  distinctive 
uniform  and  badges  for  its  servants  and  waiters.  The 
“ White  Hart,”  upon  the  site  of  which  now  stands 
the  Grand  Pump  Room  Hotel,  appears  on  Gilmore’s 
map  of  Bath  in  1694  as  “Hart  Lodgings,”  with  a 
gabled  roof,  a large  porch,  and  Elizabethan  windows ; 
and  there  was  drunk  regularly  the  famous  toast : 

May  the  White  Hart  outrun  the  Bear, 

And  make  the  Angel  fly ; 

Turn  the  Lion  upside  down, 

And  drink  the  Three  Tuns  dry. 

The  “ Bear  Inn  ” faced  Stall  Street,  and  its  yard 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  thoroughfare  now 
known  as  Union  Street,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the  chief  house  in  Bath  for 
“ carriage  company.”  “ The  square,  though  irregular, 
is  on  the  whole  pretty  well  laid  out,  spacious  and 
airy ; and,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most  wholesome 
and  agreeable  situation  in  Bath,  especially  the  upper 
side  of  it ; but  the  avenues  to  it  are  mean,  dirty, 
dangerous  and  indirect,”  Smollett  wrote  ; * and  Anstey 
has  celebrated  it  in  “ The  New  Bath  Guide,”  for  there 
young  B— n~ r— h repaired  on  his  arrival  in  the  city : 

And  sure  you'll  rejoice,  my  dear  Mother,  to  hear 
We  are  safely  arrived  at  the  sign  of  the  Bear  ; 

• • • • • 

What  though  at  Devizes  I fed  pretty  hearty, 

And  made  a good  meal,  like  the  rest  of  the  party, 

When  I came  here  to  Bath  not  a bit  could  I eat, 

Though  the  man  at  the  Bear  had  provided  a treat. 


* “ Humphrey  Clinker." 
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The  latter  part  of  the  journey  from  London  was 
by  far  the  most  dangerous,  for  the  roads  were  most 
scandalously  neglected.  It  was  a common  thing  for 
coaches  to  break  down  in  sight  of  Bath  or  even  to  sink 
several  inches  in  a quagmire  ; while  the  road  itself  was 
often  so  ill-defined  that  sometimes  the  travellers  found 
themselves  away  from  the  highway  in  an  impassable 
lane.  When  Princess  Anne  was  at  Bath  in  1692  she 
attempted  to  ascend  the  steep  Lansdown  Hill,  which 
was  then  so  perilous  that  when  the  coachman  stopped 
the  cumbrous  and  heavy  “machine”  to  give  the 
horses  a much-needed  rest,  the  coach  began  to  run 
backwards,  and,  the  frightened  horses  refusing  to  pull, 
it  was  only  stopped  at  length  by  the  servants  putting 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheels,  when  the  alarmed 
Princess  alighted.  When  Anne  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  revisit  Bath,  the  municipality  provided  against 
a similar  trouble  by  widening  and  levelling  the  old 
bridle  road  from  the  Down  into  Weston  into  the  Via 
Julia,  and  then  into  the  Fosse  Road  to  the  North 
Gate.* 

The  fault  was  to  be  traced  to  the  original  road- 
makers,  who,  it  is  surmised,  being  perhaps  yeo- 
man-like farmers  and  gentleman’s  bailiffs,  were 
not  qualified  to  bring  their  labours  to  a satisfactory 
conclusion.  “ Witness,  amongst  others,  that  great 
road  from  London  to  Bath,”  so  runs  a scathing  attack 
in  an  “ Essay  on  the  Public  Roads ; ” “ it  errs  and 
blunders  in  all  the  forms  ; its  strata  of  materials  were 
never  worth  a straw ; its  surface  was  never  made 
cycloidal ; it  hath  never  good  side  ditches,  nor  foot- 

* Hyde : “ The  Royal  Mail.” 
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paths  for  walkers ; no  outlets  were  made  for  water 
that  stagnates  in  the  body  of  the  road ; it  was  never 
sufficiently  widened,  nor  were  the  hedges  ever  cleared : 
Of  course  ’tis  the  worst  public  road  in  Europe,  con- 
sidering what  vast  sums  have  been  collected  from  it.”  * 
The  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds  raised  by  Nash 
about  1706  to  improve  the  roads  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bath,  though  useful,  was  quite  inadequate 
for  the  purpose,  and  indeed  the  funds  collected  for 
these  purposes  were  usually  misapplied.  44  I find  the 
farther  one  goes  from  the  capital,  the  more  tedious 
the  miles  grow,  and  the  more  rough  and  disagreeable 
the  way,”  Lord  Hervey  wrote  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  so  late  as  June  18,  1743.  44 1 know  of  no 

turnpikes  to  mend  them  ; medicine  pretends  to  be 
such,  but  doctors  who  have  the  management  of  it, 
like  the  commissioners  for  other  turnpikes,  seldom 
execute  what  they  undertake  ; they  only  put  the  toll 
of  the  poor  cheated  passengers  in  their  pockets,  and 
leave  every  jolt  as  bad  as  they  find  it,  if  not 
worse.”  f 

It  has  been  related  how  Steele,  returning  with  a 
Bath  friend  from  Claverton  Down,  narrowly  escaped 
being  thrown  from  his  horse,  which  barely  avoided  a 
cavity,  dismounted  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  com- 
panion, filled  it  with  stones.  44  Young  man,”  he  said, 
as  they  rode  away,  44  you  have  the  satisfaction  to 
reflect  that  you  may  have  saved  the  life  or  limbs  of 
your  fellow  creatures.”  J On  September  24,  1729, 

* Gentleman's  Magazine , August  1754. 

f Lord  Hervey  : 44  Memoirs.” 

+ 44  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,”  Report  XV.,  App.  VI.,  p.  61. 
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Lady  A.  Irwin  wrote  to  Lord  Carlisle : “ My  sister 
Mary  seems  to  relish  the  place  as  little  as  I do,  and 
proposes  staying  only  six  weeks  from  the  day  we 
got  here  ; and  indeed  I believe  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  us  to  leave  this  place  then  upon  the 
account  of  the  roads.  We  have  had  almost  con- 
tinued rains  ever  since  we  came,  that  I really  dread 
the  roads  cross  the  country,  but  much  more  staying 
here.  ...  At  present  this  country  is  all  in  a sea, 
and  every  little  brook  hardly  passable.”  Even  half 
a century  later  complaints  were  rife,  and  the  anony- 
mous author  of  “ The  Register  of  Folly  ” voiced  the 
general  opinion  of  the  journey  from  London  to 
Bath : 

In  dirty  bad  roads,  where  I met  with  rude  grins, 

Bad  eating,  bad  drinking,  bad  sleeping,  bad  inns. 

With  a thousand  bad  things,  and  disasters  well  over. 
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THE  CITY  OF  BATH 

“The  town  and  all  its  accommodations  is  adapted  to 
the  bathing  and  drinking  of  the  waters  and  to  nothing 
else,”  * Celia  Fiennes  noted  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Yet  even  for  those  who  came 
for  such  purposes  there  was  little  accommodation  of  a 
satisfactory  nature,  for  Fleming  records  that  in  1670 
“ the  houses  were  very  indifferent,  there  being  only 
one  that  had  a sash  window,”  f though  there  was  some 
improvement  made  in  this  direction  during  the  next 
ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  Celia  Fiennes 
found  “ several  good  houses  built  for  lodgings  that  are 
new  and  adorned  and  good  furniture.  ” J 

Indeed,  great  as  were  the  natural  advantages  of 
Bath,  there  had  been  little  or  no  attempt  to  beautify 
the  city,  which  at  the  time  of  Queen  Anne's  visit  was 
from  nearly  every  point  of  view  unsightly.  The  seven- 
teenth-century houses  were  almost  without  exception 
far  from  handsome,  while  there  were  no  mediaeval 
buildings  to  interest  the  antiquarian.  The  Norman 

* Celia  Fiennes  : “ Through  England  on  a Side-Saddle.” 
f Fleming  : “ Life  of  Timothy  Ginnadrake.” 

J Celia  Fiennes  : “ Through  England  on  a Side-Saddle.” 
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churches  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Mary  were  falling 
into  ruins ; and  only  the  old  Town  Hall  in  the  centre 
of  the  Market-Place,  built  by  Inigo  Jones  in  1625  in 
the  Ionic  and  Doric  orders,  resting  on  arches,  and 
ornamented  with  statues  of  King  Offa  and  King 
Edgar,  attracted  attention  in  company  with  the  one 
fine  structure,  the  Abbey  Church. 

The  Abbey  Church  is  believed  to  be  on  the  site  of 
the  nunnery  founded  by  King  Osric  in  676  and  the 
“ Mira  Eabrica  ” in  which  King  Edgar  was  crowned 
nearly  three  hundred  years  later.  The  Abbey,  for  so 
it  has  always  been  called,  though  it  has  had  no  Abbot 
since  the  early  Norman  days,  was  long  neglected  and 
fell  into  so  ruinous  a condition  in  the  fifteenth  century 
that  it  had  either  to  be  rebuilt  or  abandoned.  There 
is  a legend  that  Bishop  Oliver  King,  who  in  1495 
was  translated  from  Exeter  to  Bath,  had  a dream  in 
1499  in  which  he  saw  the  figure  of  the  Deity,  below 
which  was  a ladder  with  angels  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, and  at  the  foot  an  olive-tree  supporting  a crown 
(or,  another  version  says,  a crown  of  olive  leaves),  and 
heard  a voice  proclaim  : “ Let  an  Olive  establish  the 
Crown,  and  let  a King  restore  the  Church.”  Seeing 
in  this  a divine  ordinance,  and,  accepting  the  allusion 
as  a reference  to  his  name,  he  at  once  set  on  foot  the 
rebuilding  of  the  church,  and  had  designed  for  the 
west  facade  a representation  of  his  vision  and  in  the 
north  side  the  olive  and  the  crown,  with  a distich : 

Trees  going  to  choose  their  King, 

Said,  Be  to  us  an  Olive  King.* 


* “ The  building  of  this  church  in  the  manner  we  now  see  it, 
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The  work  was  interrupted  by  the  Reformation  and 
by  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  1539,  when 
the  church  was  dismantled  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  sold  all  the  lead,  glass,  iron,  and 
even  the  bells,  and  left  only  the  bare  walls  standing. 
Operations  were  resumed  in  1572  by  Peter  Chapman, 
and  the  work  was  completed  under  the  supervision  of 
Bishop  James  Montague  in  1616.  Restored  in  1874 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  it  shares  with  York  Minster  the 
title  of  the  Lantern  of  England,  owing  to  its  fifty-two 
lofty  windows,  many  of  which  are  stained  glass  put  up 
in  memory  of  distinguished  personages,  and  these,  with 
the  innumerable  memorial  tablets  on  the  wall,  gave 
rise  to  Quin’s  famous  epigram : 

These  walks,  so  full  of  monuments  and  busts, 

Show  how  Bath  waters  serve  to  lay  the  dust. 

The  fine  old  Abbey  is  not  in  the  usual  shady  close, 
but  in  a great  flagged  place,  where  its  splendid  pro- 
portions are  admirably  set  off.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  case  when  Nash  reigned  over  Bath,  for  then, 
and  indeed  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
houses  abutted  not  only  on  the  south  but  also  on  the 
north  side,  which  latter  blocked  up  the  avenues  from 
west  to  east  (at  this  time,  into  the  Orange  Grove)  so 

would  cost  in  those  days  full  P30,000,  and  therefore,  how  light 
soever  some  people  may  make  dreams,  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that  St.  Peter’s  Church  at  Bath  has  testified  for  near  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  back,  and  is  like  to  do  the  same  for  many 
centuries  to  come ; that  something  very  material  has  come  from 
a dream.1'' — Wood : “ Description  of  Bath.” 
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that  the  only  public  way  was  through  the  north  aisle 
of  the  Abbey. 

The  Citizens  of  Bath,  with  vast  delight, 

To  hide  their  noble  church  from  vulgar  sight, 
Surround  its  venerable  sides  with  shops, 

And  decorate  its  roofs  with  chimney  pots. 

Bath  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
still  a walled  city,  entered  by  four  gates.  The  length 
of  the  wall  was  about  three  thousand  feet,  and  enclosed 
an  area  of  some  twenty-five  acres ; the  city  being  an 
irregular  polygon  of  six  sides,  some  of  which  were 
straight,  others  much  curved,  and  all  uneven.  The 
longest  and  straightest  side  was  that  to  the  north, 
about  nine  hundred  and  forty  feet,  with  Counter’s 
Tower  at  the  east  end  and  Gascoign’s  Tower  at  the 
west  end.  About  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  from 
Counter’s  Tower  was  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
city,  and  from  this  North  Gate  to  the  South  Gate  was 
. - distance  of  eleven  hundred  feet,  the  same  space 
separating  the  East  Gate  from  the  West  Gate.  The 
position  of  these  gates  may  be  indicated  by  still 
existing  streets : North  Gate,  demolished  in  1764, 
was  at  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Borough  Walls 
with  Northgate  Street ; South  Gate,  taken  down  in 
1755,  was  at  the  top  of  Hare  (now  called  Southgate) 
Street;  West  Gate,  which  was  removed  in  1766, 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  Westgate  Street;  East  Gate 
is  still  extant,  beneath  the  back  entrance  to  the 
Empire  Hotel  in  the  Orange  Grove. 

The  Corporation  of  Bath,  clear-sighted  enough  in 
other  respects,  under  the  delusion  that  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  city  without  the  walls  would  tend  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  inhabitants  within  these  artificial 
boundaries,  vigorously  opposed  all  schemes  for  exten- 
sion, with  the  result  that,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
detached  houses  beyond  the  West  Gate,  there  was 
nothing  on  the  farther  side  until  in  1707  George 
Trim,  a wealthy  clothier,  built  a street  named  after 
him,  when,  to  communicate  with  it,  a bridge  was 
constructed  over  a ditch,  and  a second  gate  inserted 
in  the  North  wall. 

The  result  of  this  repressive  policy  was  that  so  late 
as  1728  the  city  comprised  no  more  than  fifteen 
streets,  sixteen  lanes,  five  open  areas,  four  terrace 
walks,  three  alleys,  four  throngs,  and  a few  private 
courts  * — to  quote  Macaulay,  who,  however,  depended 
mainly  for  his  facts  on  Wood’s  “Description  of 
Bath  : ” “a  maze  of  only  four  or  five  hundred  houses, 
crowded  within  an  old  wall  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Avon.”  f 

The  description  given  by  Wood  of  Bath  residences 
in  1725  shows  that  they  were  far  from  agreeable,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  believe,  with  Fleming,  that  on 
account  of  the  poor  accommodation  many  declined  to 
come  to  the  city 4 “ The  boards  of  the  dining-rooms 

and  most  other  floors  were  made  of  a brown  colour, 
with  soot  and  small  beer  to  hide  the  dirt,  as  well  as 
their  own  imperfections  ; and  if  the  walls  of  any  of 
the  rooms  were  covered  with  wainscot,  it  was  with 
such  as  was  mean  and  never  painted.  The  chimney- 

* Tyte  : “ Bath  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.” 

f “ History  of  England.” 

1 “ Life  of  Timothy  Ginnadrake.” 
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pieces,  hearths,  slabs,  were  all  of  freestone,  and  these 
were  daily  cleaned  with  a particular  whitewash,  which, 
by  paying  tribute  to  everything  that  touched  it,  soon 
rendered  the  brown  floors  like  the  starry  firmament. 
The  doors  were  slight  and  thin,  and  the  best  locks 
had  only  iron  coverings  varnished.  With  cane  or 
rush  bottomed  chairs  the  principal  rooms  were  fur- 
nished, and  each  chair  seldom  exceeded  three  half- 
crowns  in  value,  nor  were  the  tables,  or  chests  of 
drawers,  better  in  their  kind,  the  chief  having  been 
made  of  oak.  The  looking-glasses  were  small,  mean, 
and  few  in  number  ; and  the  chimney  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a slight  iron  fender,  with  tongs,  poker  and 
shovel  all  of  no  more  than  three  or  four  shillings 
value.  With  Kidderminster  stuff,  or  at  best  with 
Cheyne,  the  woollen  furniture  of  the  principal  rooms 
was  made ; and  such  as  was  of  linen  consisted  either 
of  corded  dimity  or  coarse  fustian  ; the  matrons  of  the 
city,  their  daughters  and  their  maids  flowering  the 
latter  with  worsted,  during  the  intervals  between 
the  seasons,  to  give  the  beds  a gaudy  look.  . . . 
The  weekly  price  of  lodgings  thus  furnished,  was 
ten  shillings  a room  during  the  season ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  garrets  for  servants  yielded  five  shillings 
a piece ; but  out  of  season  these  prices  were  reduced 
one  half.”  * 

This  account,  written  by  an  eye-witness,  has 
generally  been  accepted  as  accurate,  but  Mr.  Peach 
has  thrown  doubt  upon  it.  The  latter  states  that  the 
lodgingsdescribedby  Woodwere  only  such  as  the  poorer 
visitors  were  glad  to  get  in  the  minor  houses  of  the 

* “ Description  of  Bath.11 
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minor  streets,  and  that  for  more  wealthy  folk  apart- 
ments were  found  in  the  mansions  surrounding1  the 
King’s  and  Queen’s  Baths,  often  the  property  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation ; and  he  holds  the  not  alto- 
gether unlikely  belief  that  the  reason  of  the  municipal 
council’s  desire  to  prevent  the  city  spreading  beyond 
the  walls  was,  partly  at  least,  dictated  by  the  fear  of 
losing  this  profitable  source  of  revenue  that  accrued 
to  individual  members.* 

Whether  this  view  is  right  or  wrong,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  there  began  about  this  time  a great 
change  in  the  accommodation  for  visitors.  “ As  the 
new  buildings  advanced,”  Wood  noted,  “ carpets  were 
introduced  to  cover  the  floors,  though  laid  with  the 
finest  clean  deals  or  Dutch  oak  boards ; the  rooms 
were  all  wainscoted  and  painted  in  a costly  and  hand- 
some manner  ; marble  slabs  and  even  chimney  pieces, 
became  common ; the  doors  in  general  were  not  only 
made  thick  and  substantial,  but  they  had  the  best 
sort  of  brass  locks  put  on  them ; walnut-tree  chairs, 
some  with  leather,  and  some  with  damask  or  worked 
bottoms  supplied  the  place  of  such  as  were  seated 
with  cane  or  rushes ; the  oak  tables  and  chests  of 
drawers  were  exchanged,  the  former  for  such  as  were 
made  of  mahogany,  the  latter  for  such  as  were 
made  either  with  the  same  wood  or  with  walnut- 
tree  ; handsome  glasses  were  added  to  the  dressing- 
tables,  nor  did  the  proper  chimneys  or  peers  of  any 
of  the  rooms  long  remain  without  well-framed  mirrors 
of  no  inconsiderable  size  ; and  the  furniture  for  every 
chief  chimney  was  composed  of  a brass  fender  with 

* ii  Life  of  Ralph  Allen.1’ 
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tongs,  poker,  and  shovel  agreeable  to  it.  Beds,  win- 
dow curtains  and  other  chamber  furniture,  as  well 
wooden  as  linen,  were,  from  time  to  time,  renewed 
with  such  as  was  more  fit  for  gentlemen’s  capital 
seats,  than  houses  appropriated  for  common  lodgings ; 
and  the  linen  for  the  table  and  bed  grew  better  and 
better  till  it  became  suitable  even  for  people  of  the 
highest  rank.  With  all  this  increase  of  goodness  in 
the  furniture  of  the  Bath  houses,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  screens  and  many  other  useful  things,  lodgings 
received  no  advance  during  the  seasons ; the  seasons, 
however,  were  almost  every  year  lengthened ; and 
when  the  lodgings  were  abated,  it  was  only  the  price 
of  the  principal  rooms  that  was  reduced,  and  that 
was  lowered  from  ten  to  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
a week  for  each  room.”  * 

“To  make  a just  comparison  between  the  public 
accommodation  of  Bath  at  this  time,  and  one  and 
twenty  years  back,”  Wood  summed  up  in  1749,  “the 
best  chambers  for  gentlemen  were  then  just  what  the 
garrets  for  servants  now  are.”  * The  changes  were  to 
a great  extent  due  to  Wood  himself,  who  visited  Bath 
in  1724,  and  came  away  from  the  city  with  his  mind 
full  of  palatial  schemes,  for  the  execution  of  which  he 
endeavoured  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  freehold ers^ 
Lord  Essex  and  one  Gay,  a surgeon.  He  was  unable 
to  make  them  see  the  profitable  side  of  such  designs 
as  “a  grand  Place  of  Assembly,  to  be  called  the 
Royal  Forum  of  Bath,”  or  “another  place,  no  less 
magnificent,  for  the  Exhibition  of  Sports,  to  be  called 
the  Grand  Circus  ” ; * but,  presumedly,  he  received 

* “ Description  of  Bath.11 
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some  encouragement  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of 
buildings  of  a more  utilitarian  description,  for  in  1727, 
being  then  only  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
settled  at  Bath.  In  a few  years  he  had  achieved 
undying  fame  as  an  architect  of  the  Palladian 
school,  owing  particularly  to  his  success  in  the 
designing  of  streets  and  groups  of  houses,  all  built 
of  the  freestone  or  oolite  called  Bath-stone,  and 
had  transformed  the  city  that  Mrs.  Piozzi  not 
inaptly  described  as  “the  bottom  a stew-pot,  the 
top  a gridiron  ” into  one  of  the  show  places  of  the 
world,  which  “ thenceforth,”  Hervey  said,  “ takes 
one  of  the  highest  places  among  all  the  cities 
of  Europe,  and  certainly  a very  high  place  among 
the  cities  of  the  world,  for  architectural  beauties,” 
and  Macaulay  thought  r*xust  “ charm  even  eyes 
familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  Bramante  and 
Palladio.” 

Some  credit  must  be  given  to  Killigrew,  from  whose 
designs  the  enlargement  of  the  Assembly  Rooms  of 
1708  was  made  twelve  years  after  its  erection,  and 
who  in  1720  erected  Weymouth  House,  the  residence 
of  the  Thynne  family ; and  to  Thomas  Green  way, 
after  whom  Green  way’s  Lane  is  named,  who  in  1720 
built  a house  in  St.  John’s  Court,  and  decorated  it  so 
profusely,  that  its  magnificence  attracted  the  attention 
of  Nash,  who  was  thereby  tempted  to  secure  it  for  his 
residence.  The  improvement  of  the  city  on  a large 
scale,  however,  begins  with  Wood,  who  in  1728  erected 
Wiltshire’s  Assembly  Rooms,  and  in  the  same  year 
began  to  build  the  North  and  South  Parades — the 
foreground  of  the  latter  comprising  the  Old  Ham 
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Gardens,*  where  once  stood  the  Abbey  Grange, 
around  the  walls  of  which,  Tunstall  states,  chapmen 
congregated  to  hold  the  chartered  fair  of  Bath. 
According  to  the  original  design  the  Parades  were  to 
have  been  adorned  with  three  hundred  columns  and 
pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order  ; at  each  corner  was 
to  have  been  a tower,  and  in  each  front  a centre  house 
and  pediment ; while  in  the  inner  square  it  was  pro- 
posed to  build  a magnificent  ball-room  ; but  this  plan 
was  abandoned  by  the  architect  owing  to  want  of 
support,  and  in  its  stead  was  put  up  during  the  next 
seven  years  the  present  fine  pile  of  buildings. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  first  venture, 
Wood  next  mapped  out,  and  on  December  10, 
1728,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  Queen’s  Square,  f 

* In  Ham  Gardens  grapes,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  the 
city  was  famous,  were  trained  on  standards  in  the  foreign 
manner.  “ The  Vineyards  were,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  noted  for  the  production  of  Black  Cluster  and 
Muscadine  grapes.  Two  vines,  planted  together,  were  trained  on 
stakes,  at  right  angles,  six  feet  apart.  The  produce  was  consider- 
able ; and  in  1719,  sixty-nine  hogshead  of  wine  were  shipped 
from  Bristol,  at  a price  of  ten  guineas  a hogshead.  About 
1730  the  crops  began  to  fail,  the  reason  assigned  for  it  being 
that,  as  the  spring  seasons  were  more  backward  than  they  used 
to  be,  the  grapes  did  not  mature  before  the  winter.” — “ Rambles 
about  Bath.” 

f Queen’s  Square  was  very  fashionable  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  subsequently  it  lost  its  vogue,  to  judge 
from  a passage  in  “ Persuasion  ” : “I  hope  we  shall  be  in  Bath 
in  the  winter;  but  remember,  Papa,  we  must  be  in  a good 
situation — none  of  your  Queen’s  Squares  for  us.”  Miss 
Austen,  after  a temporary  sojourn  at  No.  1 Gay  Street,  in 
1801  took  up  her  abode  at  No.  4 Sydney  Place,  the  literary 
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He  conceived  the  intention  to  erect  four  uniform  sides, 
each  to  have  the  appearance  of  a palace  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  five  hundred  feet  long  ; but  again  he 
was  compelled  to  modify  his  plan  and  only  the  north 
side  exists  to  show  the  grandeur  of  his  design.  The 
partial  failure  of  the  scheme  gave  an  opening  to  Anstey, 
who  wrote,  after  the  erection  of  the  obelisk  to 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  ground  in  the 
centre  of  the  Square  (then  enclosed  by  a low  wall 
bearing  a balustrade,  with  gates  on  each  side  twenty- 
four  feet  broad)  : 

But  then  that  square — within  whose  centre  rail’d 
Lies  taste  upon  an  obelisk  impal’d  ; 

Mark,  how  from  servile  squeamish  order  free, 

The  different  buildings  sweetly  disagree  ; 

This  boasts  a richer,  that  an  humbler  grace, 

Like  courtiers  in,  and  out  of  place. 

After  many  other  enterprises,  Wood  in  1754  laid 
out  the  ground  for  Gay  Street,  which  runs  from  the 
north-east  side  of  Queen’s  Square  due  north  to  the 
architect’s  greatest  achievement,  the  Circus,  a circle 
of  magnificent  houses,  its  stages  being  of  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders.  This  attracted  much 
attention  outside  Bath,  and  when  the  first  stone  was 
laid  on  February  7,  it  was  thought  to  be  an  event 
worthy  of  commemoration  in  the  Gentleman1  s 
Magazine.  “ The  first  stone  of  the  building,  which 

traditions  of  which  crescent  are  still  upheld  by  the  residence,  a 
few  doors  from  Miss  Austen’s  house,  of  another  distinguished 
novelist,  Mr.  William  Clark  Russell,  the  lineal  descendant  in 
letters  of  Captain  Marryat. 
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is  to  be  called  the  King’s  Circus,  and  which  is  to 
consist  of  33  elegant  houses,  was  laid,”  so  runs  a 
paragraph  in  that  periodical.  “ It  is  to  be  a circular 
area,  of  318  feet  diameter,  surrounded  by  three  equal 
and  similar  piles  of  building,  in  theatrical  style.  In 
the  centre  is  to  be  an  equestrian  statue  of  his  Majesty ; 
and  3 streets,  52  ft.  wide,  are  to  lead  to  it,  each 
terminated  with  a building.  But  the  principal 
approach  will  be  one  of  the  streets,  called  Burton 
Street,  leading  from  Queen  s Square,  to  the  corner, 
in  length  660  ft.”  Unfortunately  the  architect  did 
not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  his  design,  which, 
however,  was  faithfully  carried  out  by  his  son,  John 
W ood,  junior,  who,  in  1769,  following  his  father’s 
methods,  himself  achieved  fame  with  the  wonderful 
Royal  Crescent. 

Wood,  though  his  merits  were  generally  acknow- 
ledged and  are  now  undisputed,  was  at  the  time, 
like  all  successful  men,  subject  to  hostile  criticism. 
“ The  same  artist  who  planned  the  Circus  has  like- 
wise projected  a Crescent ; when  that  is  finished, 
we  shall  probably  have  a Star ; and  those  who 
are  living  thirty  years  hence,  may  perhaps  see  all 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  exhibited  in  architecture 
at  Bath,”  Smollett  wrote  in  “ Humphrey  Clinker,” 
confusing  the  father  with  the  son ; and  Anstey,  who 
was  not  impressed  by  the  Circus,  poured  ridicule 
upon  it : 

A Circus  that  three  ranks  of  columns  boast, — 

Three  ranks  of  columns,  like  three  rows  of  posts  ; 

Where  not  to  dangerous  merit  make  pretence, 

Or  seek  a painful,  sad  pre-eminence. 
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No  kind  pilaster  at  that  giddy  height 
Dispels  our  terror  or  relieves  our  sight, 

Because  we’re  told  (though  different  the  name) 

That  massive  and  majestic  are  the  same.”  * 

Anstey,  however,  was  prejudiced,  for  the  city  im- 
provements had  been  the  cause  of  his  being  given 
notice  to  quit  his  house  and  his  garden  of  beech-trees, 
and  he  looked  with  no  favourable , eye  upon  the 
building  operations  then  in  progress.  In  angry  mood 
he  delivered  himself  of  an  epigram : 

Ye  men  of  Bath,  who  stately  mansions  rear, 

To  wait  for  tenants  from  the  de’il  knows  where, 

Would  you  pursue  a plan  which  cannot  fail, 

Erect  a madhouse,  and  enlarge  your  jail. 

Unfortunately  for  Anstey,  when  he  wrote  those  lines 
there  were  no  prisoners  in  the  gaols,  which  gave  an 
easy  opening  for  a reply  by  some  anonymous  versifier : 

While  crowds  arrive,  fast  as  our  streets  increase, 

And  the  gaol  only  is  an  empty  space ; 

While  health  and  ease  here  court  the  grave  and  gay, 
Madmen  and  fools  alone  will  keep  away.” 

To  carry  out  his  palatial  schemes  as  a speculation 
would  have  required  vast  sums,  but  Wood,  who  had 
little  capital  but  a good  head  for  business,  before 
embarking  upon  his  different  enterprises  submitted 
the  plans  to  persons  likely  to  be  interested  in  them, 
and  so  was  often  able  to  dispose  of  the  leases  of  the 
houses  before  they  were  built.  Still,  even  when  this 


* “ The  New  Bath  Guide.” 
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was  done,  lie  required  pecuniary  assistance,  and  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  enlist  among  his  backers 
Ralph  Allen,  whom  for  five  years  he  served  as  director 
of  the  contracts  entered  into  by  the  latter. 

No  account  of  Bath  in  the  eighteenth  century  can 
omit  some  mention  of  Ralph  Allen,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  his  public  spirit,  his  commercial 
success,  and  his  generosity.  The  son  of  a small 
Cornish  inn-keeper,  he  acted  for  a while  as  a clerk  in 
the  Exeter  post-office,  and,  while  holding  this  situa- 
tion, was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  intelligence 
concerning  a consignment  of  arms  sent  to  Bath  for 
the  use  of  the  rebels  in  1715.  He  at  once  laid  this 
information  before  Marshal  Wade,  the  commandant 
of  the  Western  district,  who  secured  for  him  the 
appointment  of  the  postmastership  of  Bath.  Subse- 
quently he  married  Wade’s  natural  daughter,  Miss 
East ; entered  into  a most  lucrative  contract  with  the 
post-office  to  carry  the  cross-country  mails  ; and, 
having  amassed  a fortune  by  this  means  and  by 
developing  the  free-stone  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bath,  interested  himself  in  municipal  affairs, 
was  elected  alderman  in  1741,  and  mayor  in  the 
following  year. 

For  a while  Allen  resided  in  Lilliput  Alley,  close 
by  the  Abbey  Church,  and  from  his  house — one  wing 
of  which  was  given  over  to  his  postal  business — a 
terrace  sloped  down  to  Harrison’s  Walks.  This 
residence  commanded  a view  of  the  bare  Hampton 
Down,  upon  which  in  1732,  to  improve  the  prospect, 
Richard  Jones  erected  Sham  Castle.  In  latter  years 
Allen,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  had  in  1730 
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married  Elizabeth  Holder,  went  to  live  at  Hampton 
Manor  House  ; and  in  1738  gave  Wood  carte  blanche 
to  erect  on  Coombe  Down  an  imposing  building  in 
Bath-stone,  as  a protest  against  the  reflections  cast 
by  London  architects  upon  this  material.  This 
splendid  mansion,  known  as  Prior  Park,  was  ready 
for  occupation  in  November  1741,  and  from  that  time 
became  famous  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  best  intellects 
who  visited,  or  resided  in,  the  city. 

To  Prior  Park  came  Gainsborough  from  his  house 
in  the  Circus  (No.  24) ; William  Hoare,  who  painted 
the  portraits  of  Nash,  Allen,  Wade,  and  other  Bath 
celebrities ; and  Quin,  from  his  lodgings  at  Mrs. 
Simpson’s  in  Pierrepoint  Street,  bringing  in  his  train 
Garrick,  whenever  that  worthy  was  staying  with  him. 
Pope  was  a frequent  guest,  and  he  introduced  War- 
burton,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  a defence  of  the 
“ Essay  on  Man  ” against  the  attacks  of  De  Crousaz. 
Warburton  married  Allen’s  niece,  Gertrude  Tucker, 
and  lived  with  his  uncle-in-law,  or,  as  some  said, 
lived  on  him.  Indeed,  the  latter  was  so  generally 
believed  that  Quin,  irritated  one  day  at  Prior  Park 
by  Warburton’s  patronising  invitation  to  recite,  chose 
a passage  from  Venice  Preserved , and  revenged  him- 
self by  emphasising  his  meaning  with  glances  at  the 
host  and  the  long-resident  guest  as  he  spoke  the 
words  “ honest  man  ” and  “ knave  ” : 

Honest  men 

Are  the  soft  cushions  on  which  knaves 
Repose  and  fatten. 

Pitt,  who  had  a house  in  the  Circus,  came,  too, 
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but  eventually  withdrew  from  the  circle  owing  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  peace  in 
1763;  and  that  Charles  Yorke,  who,  forced  into  the 
acceptance  of  the  Lord  Chancellorship  by  George  III., 
died  by  his  own  hand,  “ unable,”  as  Junius  said,  “ to 
survive  the  disgraceful  honours  which  his  gracious 
sovereign  had  compelled  him  to  accept  ” ; and  Thomas 
Potter,  who  wrote  the  obscene  “ Essay  on  Woman  ” 
in  collaboration  with  Wilkes,  and  was  suspected  of  a 
liaison  with  pretty  Mrs.  Warburton. 

Shenstone  came  with  his  friend  Graves  from  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Claverton,  where  he  held 
the  living  for  fifty-six  years  without  a day’s  absence  ; 
and  from  Yew  Cottage,  Widcombe,  Sarah  Fielding, 
the  author  of  the  now  forgotten  “ David  Simple,” 
who  was  more  than  once  accompanied  by  her  brother 
Henry,  who  often  stayed  with  her.  There  Hurd  met 
him,  and  wrote  him  down  “ a poor  emaciated,  worn- 
out  rake,  whose  gout  and  infirmities  have  got  the 
better  even  of  his  buffoonery  ” — the  buffoon  was 
writing  “ Tom  Jones  ” ! Richardson  went  to  Allen’s 
once,  rejoicing  openly  that  he  who  was  once  “ the 
most  obscure  man  in  Great  Britain,”  was  “ now 
admitted  to  the  company  of  the  first  characters  in 
the  kingdom.”  It  may  have  been  on  this  occasion 
that  he  tactlessly  confided  to  Sarah  Fielding  Ills 
opinion  of  his  great  rival.  4 4 Poor  Fielding  ! I could 
not  help  telling  his  sister  that  1 was  equally  surprised 
at,  and  concerned  for,  his  continued  lowness.  Had 
your  brother,  said  I,  been  born  in  a stable,  or  been  a 
runner  at  a sponging  house,  one  should  have  thought 
him  a genius,  and  wished  he  had  had  the  advantages 
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ol  a liberal  education,  and  of  being  admitted  into 
good  company.  The  author  of  “ Pamela  ” could  not 
forgive  the  author  of  “ Joseph  Andrews  ” ! 

1 o Allen  s virtues  a score  of  his  most  distinguished 
contemporaries  testified  in  the  heartiest  terms,  and 
even  the  envenomed  Thicknesse  could  only  damn  him 
with  faint  praise. 

“A  noble  seat  [Prior  Park],  which  sees  all  Bath, 
and  which  was  built,  probably,  for  all  Bath  to  see,” 
wrote  the  latter.  “ The  Founder  of  this  House  and 
J amily  was  Ralph  Allen  ; of  low  birth,  but  no  mean 
Intellects.  It  is  said,  the  Postmaster  of  Eoceter, 
being  caught  in  a Storm  upon  a dreary  Heath,  in 
Cornwall,  took  shelter  in  a poor  Man’s  Hut,  the 
property  of  ALLEN’S  Father,  and  being  kindly 
received  by  the  humble  Host,  and  seeing  some  marks 
of  Genius  in  this  Boy,  proposed  taking  him  under  his 
Care  and  Protection ; a Proposal  very  acceptable  to 
all  Parties.  He  was  accordingly  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  then  employed  in  the  Post-Office,  to  receive 
and  deliver  Letters ; during  his  Residence  there, 

Mr.  , the  Postmaster,  had  formed  a Scheme 

in  which  young  ALLEN’S  Pen  and  Head  were 
employed,  of  establishing  a Cross-Post  all  over 

England ; but  Mr.  was  unable  to  carry  it  into 

Execution.  Mr.  ALLEN,  however,  possessed  of 
some  Materials  for  so  great  an  undertaking,  and  a 
much  better  Head,  leaving  his  Master  soon  after, 
carried  this  great  National  Convenience  into  Execu- 
tion ; and  while  he  was  supposed  to  be  gaining  a 
Princely  Fortune  by  digging  Stones  from  the  bowels 
of  the  Earth,  he  actually  picked  it  off  the  Surface,  by 
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traversing  the  whole  Kingdom  with  Post-Horses. 
He  was  said  to  bear  his  great  prosperity  with 
Humility,  and  conduct  all  Business  with  the  utmost 
Probity.  That  he  affected  a Simplicity  of  Manners  and 
Dress,  we  can  testify ; but  we  can  by  no  Means  allow 
that  he  was  not  a Man  deeply  charged  with  Pride, 
and  without  address  enough  to  conceal  it.  His  plain 
Quaker- coloured  Suit  of  Cloaths,  and  Shirt  Sleaves 
with  only  a Chitterlin  up  the  Slit,  might,  and  did 
deceive  the  vulgar  Eye  ; but  he  could  not  bear  to  let 
POPE  (who  was  often  his  Visitor)  call  him  what  was 
true  ( low-born  ADLEN),  but  made  him  substitute 
in  its  place,  that  which  was  false  ( humble  ALLEN). 
He  was  not,  however,  mean,  for  we  once  ate  a most 
magnificent  Dinner  at  his  Table,  served  to  thirty 
Persons,  off  Dresden  China,  and  he  seemed  to  take 
infinite  Pains  to  show  his  Munificence  in  every 
Respect.  He  left  behind  him,  however,  a Nephew 
and  Namesake,  whom  we  lately  followed  to  the 
Grave,  amidst  the  unaffected  Tears  and  Sorrows 
of  all,  but  those  who  might  profit  by  his  untimely 
Death.  For  he  was  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  God  ! ” * 
If  this  little-known  account  of  Allen  is  here  inserted, 
it  is  because  attack  is  more  amusing  to  read  than 
panegyric,  though  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  no  one  but 
Thicknesse  ever  disparaged  him.  Pitt,  in  spite  of 
their  disagreement,  had  always  a good  word  for  him, 
and  so  had  Burton  and  Warburton,  who  thought 
him  “ the  greatest  character  in  any  age  in  the 
world.”  Pope,  who  owed  much  to  Allen,  rewarded 
him,  after  his  fashion,  by  introducing  his  name  into 

* “ New  Bath  Prose  Guide.” 
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the  “Epilogue  to  the  Satires”  in  the  well-known 
lines : 


Let  low-born  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 


IE  yen  Pope  regretted  the  epithet  when  he  saw  it  in 
, [print,  and  made  such  amends  as  lay  in  his  power, 
“lam  going  to  insert  in  the  body  of  my  Works  my 
last  two  poems  in  quarto,”  he  wrote  to  Allen  in 
'November  1738.  “I  always  profit  myself  of  the 
opinion  of  the  public  to  correct  myself  on  such  occa- 
sions ; and  sometimes  the  merits  of  particular  men, 

' whose  names  I have  made  free  with,  for  example, 
teither  good  or  bad,  determine  me  to  alterations.  I 
lhave  found  a virtue  in  you  more  than  I certainly 
kknew  before,  till  I had  made  experiments  of  it,  I 
rmean  humility.  I must,  therefore,  in  justice  to  my 
( Jwn  conscience  of  it,  bear  testimony  to  it,  and  change 
tthe  epithet  I first  gave  you  of  low-born  to  humble.  I 
^hall  take  care  to  tell  everybody  this  change  was  not 
i made  at  yours,  or  at  any  friend’s  request  for  you,  but 
[my  own  knowledge  you  merited  it.”  Subsequently 
IPope  quarrelled  with  Allen,  and  though  there  was 
eventually  an  apparent  reconciliation,  the  poet  kept 
n his  quiver  a posthumous  insult,  for,  when  his  will 
was  read,  there  was  found  in  it  the  clause  : “ In  case 
\ Ralph  Allen,  Esq.,  should  survive  me,  I order  my 
executors  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  £150,  being  to  the 
eest  of  my  calculation  the  amount  of  what  I received 
rom  him  partly  for  my  own,  and  partly  for  charitable 
uses.  If  he  refuses  to  take  this  himself,  I desire  him 
;o  employ  it  in  a way  I am  persuaded  he  will  not 
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dislike,  to  the  benefit  of  the  Bath  Hospital.”  This 
ungraciousness  hurt  Allen  deeply,  and  for  once  he 
was  stung  into  bitterness,  as,  directing  the  money  to 
be  paid  to  the  Hospital,  he  remarked,  “ Mr.  Pope 
was  always  a bad  accountant,  and  if  to  £150  he 
had  put  a cypher  more,  he  had  come  nearer  to  the 
truth.  ” 

It  is  more  pleasant  to  see  how  the  nobler-minded 
Henry  Fielding  could  repay  an  obligation.  The 
novelist  wished  to  couple  Allen’s  name  with  Lyttel- 
ton’s in  the  dedication  of  “ Tom  Jones,”  and  when 
Allen  implored  him  not  to  do  so,  referred  to  an 
anonymous  benefactor  who  was  “ one  of  the  greatest 
and  noblest  [of  men],  not  only  in  his  rank,  but  in 
every  public  and  private  virtue  ” ; and  presented  him 
to  the  world  in  the  guise  of  Squire  Allworthy,  walking 
on  the  terrace  one  morning,  “ in  the  full  blaze  of  his 
majesty  [when]  up  rose  the  sun,  than  which  only  one 
object  in  this  lower  creation  could  be  more  glorious, 
and  that  Mr.  Allworthy  presented — a human  being 
replete  with  benevolence,  meditating  in  what  manner 
he  might  prove  himself  most  acceptable  to  his  Creator 
by  doing  most  good  to  his  creatures.”  Not  content 
even  with  this  fine  tribute,  ignoring  his  patron’s 
modesty,  he  dedicated  “ Amelia  ” to  him  with  “ love, 
gratitude  and  respect.”  Fielding,  indeed,  had  every 
cause  for  gratitude,  for  not  only  did  Allen  bestow  on 
Sarah  Fielding,  Henry’s  sister,  a pension  of  £100  a 
year  ; but,  it  is  said,  while  still  unacquainted  with  the 
novelist,  hearing  of  his  pecuniary  straits,  sent  him  a 
present  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Nor  did  Allen’s 
kindness  cease  with  Fielding’s  untimely  death,  for  he 
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took  upon  him  the  cost  of  the  education  of  the  four 
! fatherless  children. 

The  tributes  paid  to  Allen  would  fill  pages,  for  his 
name  was  prominent  in  all  charitable  works,  and  he 
not  only  took  a leading  part  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Bath  Hospital,  to  which  he  contributed  lavishly,  but 
tever  extended  sympathy  and  help  to  those  distressed 
jin  mind,  body  or  estate. 

O Allen , Friend  of  Man,  how  different  thou, 

Who  seek’st  the  sweet  occasion  to  bestow, 

To  spare  th’  ingenuous  lip  the  irksome  task, 

Which  gauls  each  liberal  mind,  that  pain  to  ask, 

Long  had  the  springs  of  Bladud  pour’d  their  health, 

Like  man,  too  partial  to  the  Sons  of  Wealth  : 

The  friendless  poor,  yet  more  distress’d  with  pain. 

Sigh’d  for  the  healing  wave,  and  sigh’d  in  vain. 

With  justice,  charity  had  reach’d  the  skies, 

From  heaven  they  ask  relief,  nor  heaven  denies. 

Swift  as  the  sun-beam  his  celestial  ray, 

To  Allen"1  s breast  congenial  wing’d  its  way; 

Thro’  his  whole  soul  th’  inspiring  mission  ran  ; 

The  minister  of  charity  to  man. 

Fast  by  the  font  salubrious  rose  that  dome, 

Where  pain  and  poverty  find  ease  and  home. 

There  lost  his  scales,  new  grace  the  leper  knows ; 

Thro’  palsy ’d  limbs  reviving  vigour  glows  ; 

The  votive  crutch,  th’  exulting  cripple  shows, 

How  much  to  Allen  and  to  Heaven  he  owes. 

From  pure  benignity  thy  bounty  flows, 

Thy  wealth,  the  wealth  which  heaven  bestows. 

Not  won  by  fraud,  oppression,  brib’ry,  stealth  ; 

Lent  thee  for  others’  good  ; for  others’  health. 

The  reservoir,  where  streams  collected  flow, 

To  pour  abundance  on  the  plains  below  ; 

The  waving  fields  to  fill  with  golden  grain, 

While  dimpled  plenty  glads  the  jocund  swain. 
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Steady  I dare  the  paths  of  truth  pursue  ; 

Even  name  those  faults  the  world  has  seen  in  you. 
Harpax , who  ne’er  bestowed  one  farthing  yet, 

Slily  suggest,  you  give  more  than  you  get. 

The  vain,  the  envious,  pander,  sharper,  knave, 

All  who  or  madly  spend,  or  sneaking  save, 

To  different  principles  thy  works  assign  ; 

The  friends  of  virtue  only  friends  of  thine. 

Even  I great  errors  in  thy  gifts  can  find, 

Thou  err'st  sometimes , thro?  love  of  all  mankind  * 

* “ On  the  Characters  of  Men.”  An  Epistle  to  Ralph  Allen, 
Esq. 
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Those  who  successfully  negotiated  the  danger  and 
difficulties  of  the  journey  to  Bath  could  rely  at  least 
upon  a hearty  welcome,  for  Nash,  who  took  his  posi- 
tion seriously,  regarded  it  as  one  of  his  most  impor- 
tant duties  to  act  towards  visitors  to  the  city  as  a 
host  to  his  guests.  By  his  orders  strangers  on  arrival 
were  greeted,  first  by  the  pealing  of  the  Abbey  bells, 
and  then  at  their  lodgings  by  the  City  waits. 

No  city,  dear  Mother,  this  city  excels 

In  charming  sweet  sounds  both  of  fiddles  and  bells ; 

I thought,  like  a fool,  that  they  only  would  ring 
For  a wedding,  or  judge,  or  the  birth  of  a King ; 

But  I found  twas  for  me  that  the  good-natured  people 
Rung  so  hard  that  I thought  they  would  pull  down  the  steeple ; 
So  I took  out  my  purse,  as  I hate  to  be  shabby, 

And  paid  all  the  men  when  they  came  from  the  abbey ; 

Yet  some  think  it  strange  they  should  make  such  a riot 
In  a place  where  sick  folk  would  be  glad  to  be  quiet : 

But  I hear  ’tis  the  business  of  this  corporation 
To  welcome  in  all  the  great  men  of  the  nation ; 

For  you  know  there  is  nothing  diverts  or  employs 
The  minds  of  great  people  like  making  a noise ; 

So  with  bells  they  contrive  all  as  much  as  they  can 
To  tell  the  arrival  of  any  such  man. 
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If  a broker,  or  statesman,  a gamester,  or  peer, 

A naturalised  Jew,  or  a bishop,  come  here, 

Or  an  eminent  trader  in  cheese  should  retire 
Just  to  think  of  the  business  the  State  may  require  ; 

With  horns  and  with  trumpets,  with  fiddles  and  drums, 
Phey’ll  strive  to  divert  him  as  soon  as  he  comes ; 

Tis  amazing  to  find  such  a number  of  ways 
Of  employing  his  thoughts  all  the  time  that  he  stays  : 

If  by  chance  the  great  man  at  his  lodging  alone  is 
He  may  view  from  his  window  the  colliers1  ponies 
On  both  the  Parades,  where  they  tumble  and  kick, 

To  the  great  entertainment  of  those  that  are  sick  : 

What  a number  of  turnspits  and  builders  he’ll  find 
For  relaxing  his  cares  and  unbending  his  mind ; 

While  notes  of  sweet  music  contend  with  the  cries 
Of  “ fine  potted  laver,  fresh  oysters,  and  pies  ! ” 

And  music’s  a thing  I shall  truly  revere, 

Since  the  city  musicians  so  tickle  my  ear : 

For  when  we  arrived  here  at  Bath  t’other  day, 

They  came  to  our  lodgings  on  purpose  to  play.* 

The  recognised  honorarium  for  the  ringers  was 
half  a guinea,  for  the  waits  half  a crown,  and  most 
people  were  glad  to  pay  these  charges  for  the  atten- 
tion, although  some  there  were  who  regarded  them  as 
an  imposition. 

I scarce  was  arriv’d  when  the  fiddlers  all  came, 

And  bawl’d  out  aloud,  as  by  instinct,  my  name ; 

Surpris’d  at  the  meaning,  I roar’d  out  to  know, 

While  the  sweat  stood  like  peas  on  my  deep-furrow’d  brow,  . 
Why  such  noise  and  disturbance  was  making  below  ? 

When  instantly  ran  up  an  impudent  fellow, 

Who  like  in  the  phiz  like  our  parson  when  mellow, 

And  archly  demanded  my  pocket  to  pick  ; 

But  I broke  his  friz’d  head  with  croudero  and  stick, 
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And  sent  him  down  roaring  and  scratching  his  pate. 

To  tell  his  companions  his  Quixote-wrought  fate.11  * 

It  was  urged  by  many  that, 

In  a place  where  sick  folk  would  be  glad  to  be  quiet, 

such  noisy  practices  should  not  be  endured  ; but  it 
was  contended  and  it  is,  indeed,  not  to  be  denied, 
that  while  the  clamour  was  bad  for  the  invalids,  the 
ill-effects  of  the  bells  and  fiddles  were  as  a rule  more 
than  counteracted  by  the  interest  occasioned  by  the  in- 
evitable inquiries,  as  to  whom  the  welcome  was  given. 
Indeed,  these  salutations  were  most  acceptable  as 
providing  conversation  to  the  idle  visitors,  and  were 
as  such  commended  by  Richard  Graves,  the  Rector 
of  Claverton  and  the  author  of  “ The  Spiritual 
Quixote.”  “ The  greatest  charity  we  can  bestow  on 
people  of  fashion  at  a public  place,”  he  said,  “ is  the 
furnishing  them  something  new  to  talk  of.  A new 
singer,  a new  philosopher,  a new  rope-dancer,  or  a 
new  preacher,  are  objects  equally  amusing  to  the  idle 
and  indolent  that  frequent  Bath.”  t 

After  these  public  greetings,  it  was  Nash’s  custom 
personally  to  welcome  the  visitors,  and  then  it  was 
usual  for  the  head  of  the  family  to  go  to  the  public 
places,  and  subscribe  two  guineas  to  the  entertain- 
ment fund,  in  return  for  which  donation  he  received 
three  tickets  for  each  ball.  There  were  also  minor 
charges  to  be  met  by  him  : a guinea,  or  half  a guinea, 
according  to  his  rank  and  quality,  for  the  liberty  of 
promenading  in  the  private  walks  of  the  Assembly 

* “ The  Register  of  Folly.1'’ 
f “ The  Spiritual  Quixote.11 
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Houses  ; and  a smaller  sum  at  the  coffee-house,  which 
entitled  him  to  the  free  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
for  the  correspondence  during  his  stay.  Most  visitors 
also  paid  a bookseller  half  a guinea  or  five  shillings 
for  the  privilege  to  borrow  a book,  a fashion  followed 
by  the  ladies,  who  also  subscribed  to  a house  by  the 
Pump  Room  where  they  might  read  the  papers. 

There  were  many  ways  in  which  to  while  away  the 
time  at  Bath  for  those  who 

. . . lived  in  that  past  Georgian  day, 

When  men  were  less  inclined  to  say 
That  “ Time  is  Money,”  and  overlay 
With  toil  their  pleasure  ; 

and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  the  visitors, 
who  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  complain  that 
they  had  no  leisure  in  which  to  discharge  such 
duties  as  correspondence.  There  has  been  preserved 
a very  curious  broadsheet,  in  which  are  suggested 
many  occupations  for  the  leisure  hours  of  the  com- 
pany, and  as  this  has  not  been  printed  since  its 
appearance  in  1721,  it  may  be  given  here  as  a 
curiosity  : 

Here’s  Punch  shews  at  five, 

And  here’s  Craw  fish  a-live, 

Some  Eastward  and  Northward 
Stalk  backward  and  forward, 

While  others  so  stingy, 

Penny-pot  it  at  Bengy’s, 

And  hey  for  the  Pace 
At  Clarton  Down. 

Or  Lansdown  airing 
The  footman  swearing, 
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Ingeniously  waiting 
To  see  Badger-beating, 

Damning,  Jangling, 

Prancing,  Angling 
Back  as  the  Maggot] 

Takes  his  crown. 

Some  are  bowling, 

Or  Eunuchs  howling ; 

Some  subscriptions, 

Or  Bristol  milk  bibbing 
We’ve  had  many  a fit 
Of  my  son’s  benefit 
Please  to  put  in 
For  an  Indian  gown. 

Who’ll  play  at  billiards 
Fair  at  stillyards ; 

Here’s  a couple  of  calves,  sir, 

I’ll  go  you  halves,  sir, 

Then  they  hole  them, 

And  put  in  a pole  them  ; 

And  these  are  the  way 
Of  Bathing  Town. 

All  sorts  of  conditions, 

City-lawyers,  physicians, 

Both  good  ones  and  bad  ones, 

The  sober  and  mad  ones  : 

Some  to  meet  their  old  friends, 

And  for  various  ends, 

Are  galloping  hither  twice  a year. 

Here’s  King  Edgar  and  Code, 

And  Puppet-Show  Powell, 

The  persons  so  great, 

But  now  out  of  date  : 
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Mind  the  changes  of  things, 

From  puppets  to  Kings, 

And  what  may  be  one  day  then. 

Sir,  up  to  the  ball 
And  there  you  may  call, 

A Dance  with  authority, 

Parson  upon  Dorithy, 

Richmond  Wells, 

Or  Irish  Bells, 

And  foot  it  about  with  the  ladies. 

Then  to  the  Three-Tuns, 

Queen’s-Head  or  The  Rumour  ; 

Adieu,  ye  fair  ones, 

Till  Tunbridge  at  Summer ; 

Come  hasten  away, 

For  the  Coach  cannot  stay  ; 

You’re  welcome,  Gentlemen, 

At  the  Bear.* 

As  a matter  of  fact  there  was  an  agreeable  mono- 
tony about  the  way  in  which  the  visitors  spent  the 
day.  Usually  at  an  early  hour  they  repaired  to  the 
baths,  after  which  they  paid  a short  visit  to  the  Pump 
Room,  where  the  invalids  drank  the  waters.  “ Three 
glasses,  at  three  different  times,  is  the  usual  portion 
for  every  drinker ; and  the  intervals  between  each 
glass  are  enlivened  by  the  harmony  of  a small  band  of 
music,  as  well  as  by  the  conversation  of  the  gay,  the 
witty,  or  the  forward.  ”f  These  solemn  duties  per- 
formed, they  would  return  for  breakfast  to  their 
lodgings  in  their  chairs  which  had  awaited  the 
summons  in  the  adjacent  Grove,  unless,  indeed,  they 

* “ The  Pleasures  of  the  Bath.” 
t Wood  : “ Description  of  Bath.” 
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were  invited  to  one  of  the  public  or  private  breakfast 
parties  that  were  held  at  one  of  the  Assembly  Houses, 
or  at  Spring  Gardens. 

Spring  Gardens  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Avon, 
opposite  to  the  Grove,  and  the  fashionable  folk  went 
to  it  in  their  sedan-chairs,  which  were  conveyed  across 
the  river  by  the  ferry-boat.  44  It  is  ...  a sweet 
retreat,  laid  out  in  walks  and  ponds  and  parterres  of 
flowers  ; and  there  is  a long  room  for  breakfasting  and 
dancing,”  Lydia  Melford  reported  to  Mrs.  Willis. 

4 4 As  the  situation  is  low  and  damp,  and  the  season  has 
been  remarkably  wet,  my  uncle  won’t  suffer  me  to  go 
thither,  lest  I should  catch  cold  ; but  my  aunt  says  it 
is  all  a vulgar  prejudice ; and,  to  be  sure,  a great 
many  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  Ireland  frequent  the 
place,  without  seeming  to  be  the  worse  for  it.  They 
say,  dancing  at  Spring  Gardens,  when  the  air  is  moist, 
is  recommended  to  them  as  an  excellent  cure  for  the 
rheumatism.”  * In  this  resort  public  breakfasts  were 
served  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  French  horns  and  clarionets  and,  occasionally, 
vocal  music,  at  a charge  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
per  head.  Private  breakfast-parties  could  be  given 
on  any  day  at  the  moderate  charge  of  one  shilling 
per  head,  without  music ; f and  the  fashionable  folk 

* Smollett : 44  Humphrey  Clinker.11 

f Other  charges  at  Spring  Gardens  were : for  the  public  tea 
on  Saturday  evenings,  with  horns  and  clarionets,  one  shilling, 
which  payment  entitled  the  visitor  to  tea  or  coffee.  The  sub- 
scription for  walking  in  the  Gardens  was  half  a crown  for  the 
season  ; and  non-subscribers  had  to  pay  sixpence  for  admission, 
for  which  a ticket  was  given  entitling  the  holder  44  to  anything 
at  the  bar  of  that  value.11 
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frequently  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  have 
this  meal  in  the  open  air. 


’Twas  pretty  to  see  how,  like  birds  of  a feather, 

The  people  of  quality  flocked  all  together ; 

All  pressing,  admiring,  caressing,  and  fond, 

Just  the  same  as  those  animals  are  in  a pond : 

\ ou  ve  lead  all  their  names  in  the  News , I suppose, 
But  for  fear  you  have  not,  take  the  list  as  it  goes. 
There  was  Lady  Greasewrister, 

And  Madam  Van -Twister, 

Her  Ladyship’s  sister : 

Lord  Cram,  and  Lord  Vulter, 

Sir  Brandish  O’Culter, 

With  Marshal  Carouzer, 

And  old  Lady  Mouzer, 

And  the  great  Hanoverian  Baron  Pauzmowzer ; 
Besides  many  others,  who  all  in  the  rain  went, 

On  purpose  to  honour  this  great  entertainment : 
The  company  made  a most  brilliant  appearance, 
And  ate  bread  and  butter  with  great  perseverance : 
All  the  chocolate,  too,  that  my  lord  set  before  ’em, 
The  ladies  despatch’d  with  the  utmost  decorum, 

Soft  musical  numbers  were  heard  all  around, 

The  horn’s  and  the  clarion’s  echoing  sound.”  * 


As  the  verse  indicates,  the  meal  was  not  a 
sumptuous  repast,  but  in  addition  to  the  items  men- 
tioned, it  generally  included  the  specially  advertised 
4C  Spring  Gardens  Cakes  and  Rolls,”  which  were  ready 
“ every  morning  from  early  after  nine,”  and  the  more 
celebrated  “Sally  Lun,”  the  cake  called  after  the 
confectioner  of  that  name  whose  shop  was  in  Lilliput 
Alley. 
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Here  in  the  broiling  sun  we  swallow  tea, 

Charm’d  with  tweedledum  and  tweedledee,* 

Cram  down  the  muffin  and  the  buttered  bun, 

And  that  eccentric  dainty — Sally  Lun. 

The  tendency  of  the  idle  visitors  was  to  indulge 
overmuch  in  these  dainties.  Gay  thought  it  worth 
while  to  record  that  64  Lady  Fitzwilliam  . . . has  so 
little  resolution  that  she  cannot  resist  buttered  rolls 
at  breakfast,  though  she  knows  they  prejudice  her 
health  ” ; f and  Thicknesse  pours  scorn  on  the  folly 
of  men,  who,  realising  that  without  health  and  good 
spirits  life  is  a burden,  and  that  these  44  two  first  of 
all  blessings  ” can  only  be  obtained  by  exercise  and 
abstinence,  yet,  even  after  the  heyday  of  youth  is 
passed,  44  will  go  on  in  loading  their  bodies  with 
distemper,  pain,  and  sorrow,  till  life  is  not  worth 
accepting,  and  then  repair  to  Bath,  as  if  by  the  aid  of 
these  fountains,  without  their  own , were  capable  of 
working  miracles,  and  yet  I daily  see  people  who 
professedly  come  to  Bath  for  these  purposes,  first 
drink  three  pints  or  a quart  of  the  Bath  Waters, 
and  then  sit  down  to  a meal  of  Sally  Luns  or  hot 
spongy  rolls,  rendered  high  by  burnt  butter  ! Such 
a meal,  few  young  men  in  full  health  can  get  over 
without  feeling  much  inconvenience,  and  I have 
known  and  seen  it  produce  almost  instantaneous 
death  to  valetudinarians.”  J To  those  in  weak  health, 
hot  buns  and  the  like  were  dangerous  luxuries,  and 

* Horn  and  Clarionet. 

f 44  Letters  from  and  to  Henrietta,  Countess  of  Suffolk.” 

J 44  The  Valetudinarian’s  Bath  Guide.” 
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when  followed  by  a draught  of  ale  occasionally  proved 
fatal,  as  a curious  obituary  notice  in  the  Gentlemans 
Magazine  shows : “ Wm.  Cheseldon,  Esq.,  an  emi- 
nent anatomist,  lithotomest,  and  surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Hospital  at  Chelsea;  [died  on  April  11,  1752]  at 
Bath  : He  had  drunk  ale  after  eating  hot  buns,  upon 
which  being  very  uneasy,  he  sent  for  a physician,  who 
advised  vomiting  immediately,  which  advice,  had  he 
taken  it,  might,  it  is  tho’t,  have  sav’d  his  life.” 

After  breakfast  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
dance  to  be  arranged,  for  even  so  early  in  the  day  the 
company  was  ready  to  dance  the  minuet  or  a cotillon 
on  the  lawns.  It  is  to  Anstey  again  that  we  are 
indebted  for  a picture  of  the  scene,  at  an  impromptu 
breakfast  party  given  by  Lord  Ragamuffin. 

He  said,  it  would  greatly  our  pleasure  promote 
If  we  all  for  Spring  Gardens  set  out  in  a boat : 

I never  as  yet  could  his  reason  explain 

Why  we  all  sallied  forth  in  the  wind  and  the  rain  ; 

For  sure  such  confusion  was  never  yet  known  ; 

Here  a cap  and  a hat,  there  a cardinal  blown  : 

While  his  lordship,  embroidered  and  powdered  all  o’er, 

Was  bowing,  and  handing  the  ladies  ashore  : 

How  the  misses  did  huddle,  and  scuddle,  and  run  ; 

One  would  think  to  be  wet  must  be  very  good  fun ; 

For  by  waggling  their  tails,  they  all  seemed  to  take  pains 
To  moisten  their  pinions  like  ducks  when  it  rains. 

• •••*• 

So  when  we  had  wasted  more  bread  at  a breakfast 
Than  the  poor  of  our  parish  have  ate  for  this  week  past, 

I saw,  all  at  once,  a prodigious  great  throng 
Come  bustling,  and  rustling,  and  jostling  along, 

For  his  lordship  was  pleased  that  the  company  now 
To  my  Lady  Bunbutter  should  curtsy  and  bow ; 
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And  my  lady  was  pleased  too,  and  seemed  vastly  proud 
At  once  to  receive  all  the  thanks  of  a crowd. 

And  when,  like  Chaldeans,  we  all  had  adored 
This  beautiful  image  set  up  by  my  lord, 

Some  few  insignificant  folks  went  away, 

Just  to  follow  the  employments  and  calls  of  the  day, 

But  those  who  knew  better  their  time  how  to  spend, 

The  fiddling  and  dancing  all  chose  to  attend. 

Miss  Clunch  and  Sir  Toby  performed  a cotillion, 

Just  the  same  as  our  Susan  and  Bobs  the  postillion ; 

| All  the  while  her  mamma  was  expressing  her  joy 
That  her  daughter  the  morning  so  well  could  employ. 

Now,  why  should  the  Muse,  my  dear  Mother,  relate 
The  misfortunes  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  great  ? 

As  homeward  we  came — ’tis  with  sorrow  you’ll  hear 
What  a dreadful  disaster  attended  the  peer ; 

For  whether  some  envious  god  had  decreed 
That  a Naiad  should  long  to  ennoble  her  breed  ; 

Or  whether  his  Lordship  was  charmed  to  behold 
His  face  in  the  stream,  like  Narcissus  of  old  ; 

In  handing  old  Lady  B and  daughter, 

This  obsequious  lord  tumbled  into  the  water ; 

But  a nymph  of  the  flood  brought  him  safe  to  the  boat, 

And  I left  all  the  ladies  a-cleaning  his  coat. 

Concert  breakfasts  were  also  arranged  at  the 
Assembly-houses,  the  expenses  being  defrayed  by  a 
lubscription  among  the  gentlemen,  who  were  each 
intitled  to  a number  of  tickets  for  ladies.  “ These 
mtertainments,”  Wood  has  stated,  “were  esteemed 
s some  of  the  politest  of  the  place ; they  came  to 
aere  trifles  to  individuals ; and  such  people  of  rank 
tnd  fortune  as  were  well  skilled  in  music  took  a 
leasure  in  joining,  on  these  occasions,  with  the  com- 
lon  band  of  performers.  The  expense  of  the  concert 
ireakfasts  fell  short  of  the  subscription  to  them,  not- 
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withstandingthe  tickets  came  to  no  more  than  one-and- 
twenty  pence  a-piece  ; the  surplus  was  presented  to 
the  General  Hospital ; and  in  the  annual  printed  list 
of  contributions  to  that  charity,  ending  May  1,  1747, 
we  find  the  surplus  of  three  subscriptions  amounting 
together  to  the  sum  of  £23  Is.”  * There  was  yet 
another  course  open  to  gentlemen  who  did  not  feel 
equal  to  entertainments  at  this  time  of  day,  and  that 
was  to  breakfast  in  comparative  quiet  at  a coffee-house 
on  44  buttered  rolls,  or  Bath  buns,  not  to  be  equalled 
elsewhere,  and  with  the  best  of  chocolate,  tea,  or  coffee  ; 
paying  for  each  roll,  or  bun,  the  sum  of  fourpence, 
sixpence  for  a dish  of  tea,  or  for  a cup  of  coffee.”  f 
After  the  morning  meal,  unless  there  was  a private 
concert,  a dance,  or,  as  sometimes  happened— incon- 
gruously enough,  it  would  seem — a lecture  on  art  or 
science,  the  gentlemen  read  the  papers  in  one  coffee- 
house, the  ladies  in  another.  44  Hard  by  the  Pump 
Room  is  a coffee-house  for  the  ladies ; but  my  aunt 
says  young  girls  are  not  admitted,  insomuch  as  the 
conversation  turns  upon  politics,  scandal,  philosophy, 
and  other  subjects  above  our  capacity,”  Lydia  Melford 
informed  Miss  Willis  ; “ but  we  are  allowed  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  booksellers’  shops,  which  are  charm- 
ing places  of  resort ; where  we  read  novels,  plays, 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  for  so  small  a subscrip- 
tion as  a crown  a quarter  : and  in  these  offices  of 
intelligence  (as  my  brother  calls  them)  all  the  reports 
of  the  day,  and  all  the  private  transactions  of  the 
Bath,  are  first  entered  and  discussed.  From  the  book- 
seller’s shop  we  make  a tour  through  the  milliners 

* 44  Description  of  Bath.”  f Ibid. 
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and  toymen ; and  commonly  stop  at  Mr.  Gill’s,  the 
pastry-cook,  to  take  a jelly,  a tart,  or  a small  basin  of 
vermicelli.”  * 

About  noon  the  company  appeared  in  full  morning 
dress  on  the  Grand  Parade,  or  in  Queen’s  Square,  and 
would  promenade  for  a couple  of  hours,  meeting  their 
friends,  and  making  arrangements  for  the  evening ; or 
might  walk  in  the  meadows,  or  refresh  themselves  at 
one  of  the  eating-houses  on  King’s  Mead,  where  a 
Bath  Bun  or  a buttered  roll  was  obtained  for  four- 
pence,  a “ dish  ” of  chocolate  for  sixpence,  or  a 
“ dish  ” of  tea  or  a cup  of  coffee  for  threepence. 

The  usual  dinner  hour  was  four  o’clock,  and,  as  a 
rule,  that  meal  was  discussed  in  the  lodgings,  where, 
if  Wood  may  be  relied  upon,  the  creature  comforts  of 
the  visitors  were  studied.  “ They  are  sure  to  find 
their  tables  covered  with  the  best  of  provisions  of  all 
kinds ; our  mutton  is  celebrated ; and  that  which  is 
really  fed  upon  our  own  Downs,  has  a flavour  beyond 
comparison:  Our  butter  cannot  be  exceeded,  the 
herbage  in  the  neighbourhood  being  sweet ; the  house- 
wifery neat  and  clean : And  we  have  fish  in  great 
plenty,  as  fresh  and  as  good  as  even  the  greatest 
epicure  can  desire.  So  that  if  good  provisions  may 
be  called  an  addition  to  the  pleasures  of  any  place, 
Bath  will  yield  to  none  in  this  point,  especially  since 
no  city  in  the  world  can  be  furnished  with  better  or 
cleaner  cook-maids  to  dress  them.”  Some  allowance, 
however,  must  be  made  for  the  natural  prejudice  of  a 
man  who  had  resided  at  Bath  for  fourteen  years. 

After  dinner,  many  attended  evening  prayers  in 

* Smollett : “ Humphrey  Clinker.'” 
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the  Abbey  Church,  and,  later,  the  entire  company 
met  at  the  Pump  Room,  before  going  to  drink  tea 
at  the  Assembly-houses  ; after  which  came  either 
dancing,  a theatrical  entertainment,  visits,  or  cards. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter  that 
Harrison  built  the  first  Ball-room,  but  this,  when  the 
company  increased,  was  found  to  be  too  small,  and 
he  was  easily  persuaded  to  build  a larger  apartment 
in  1720.*  For  some  time  all  was  satisfactory,  but 
Harrison  after  a vdiile  traded  on  his  monopoly,  and 
his  charges  became  so  heavy,  that  the  company 
appealed  to  Nash  to  have  another  room  built,  where 
the  tariff'  would  be  more  reasonable.  Accordingly, 
at  Nash’s  instigation,  one  Thayer  obtained  from  the 
Duke  of  Kingston  a lease  of  some  ground  at  the  lower 
end  of  Borough  W alls,  at  the  east  end  of  what  is  now 
York  Street,  and  built  thereon,  from  Wood’s  designs, 
another  Assembly-house.  This  was  opened  in  the 
autumn  of  1729,  or,  as  Wood  states,  at  the  beginning 
of  April  in  the  following  year ; and  thereafter,  wdiile 
the  Tuesday  ball  was  held  at  Harrison’s,  that  on 
Friday  took  place  at  Thayer’s ; the  subscriptions  to 
the  balls  being  divided  between  the  occupiers  of  these 
houses. 

The  management  of  Thayer’s  was  entrusted  to 
Dame  Lindsey,  or  Lindsay,  “ a person  who  sang  in 
the  opera,”  and  all  went  smoothly  enough  until 
Harrison’s  death,  when  Mrs.  Lindsey  obtained  Nash’s 
consent  to  instal  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hayes,  in  his  place. 
This  was  one  of  the  Beau’s  mistakes,  for  the  sisters, 
we  are  told,  “played  into  each  other  hands  in  such  a 

* “ Description  of  Bath.’1 
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manner  as  greatly  displeased  the  company,  who  found 
themselves  not  in  the  least  relieved  from  the  exactions 
they  before  complained  of.”  * Thereupon  Nash  again 
interposed,  and,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  prevented 
any  further  abuse.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do,  doubt- 
less, by  the  threat  of  diverting  the  subscriptions  of  the 
company  from  one  of  the  Rooms  ; and  so  Mrs.  Hayes 
remained  at  Bath,  f “ Mrs.  Hayes  having  acquired  a 
considerable  fortune  by  the  Rooms,  was  addressed  by 
Lord  H[awle]y  (a  nobleman  who  had  spent  greatest 
part  of  his  fortune),  who  married  her,”  Fleming  re- 
counts ; and  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun — not  even  aristocrats  in  trade — adds  : “ And 
it  is  a fact  as  true  as  it  is  singular,  that  at  that  time 
in  the  city  of  Bath,  a Duke  [of  Chandos]  kept  a 
lodging-house,  a Lord  [Hawley]  a gaming-table,  and 
the  Archdeacon  [Hunt]  sold  wine.”  J 

Although  there  was  no  theatre  in  Bath  before  1747, 
dramatic  entertainments  had  been  given  long  before 
that  date.  It  might,  indeed,  be  possible  to  trace  the 
record  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  mysteries 
were  performed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Michael ; but 
here  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  municipal  rolls  contain  entries  of  pay- 
ments to  strolling  players  who  performed  in  the 

* Fleming : “ Life  of  Timothy  Ginnadrake." 

f Harrison's  Rooms  were  eventually  taken  over  from  Mrs. 
Hayes  by  Gyde  and  later  by  Simpson  ; while  Thayer's  Rooms, 
after  Mrs.  Lindsey's  day,  were  secured  by  Catherine  Lovelace, 
then  by  Walter  Wiltshire,  and  later  still  by  Wiltshire's  son,  also 
named  Walter. 

I “ Life  of  Timothy  Ginnadrake." 
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Guildhall,  doubtless  selecting  the  time  for  their  visits 
to  the  city  when  distinguished  guests  were  being 
entertained ; though  the  esteem  in  which  the  calling 
was  then  held  may  be  deduced  from  a line  in  the 
Baptism-book  of  St.  Michael’s  Church : 

u 1695.  A player’s  child  was  born  in  July.” 

Perhaps  the  theatrical  history  of  the  city  may  more 
properly  be  dated  from  1702,  when,  during  the  visit 
of  Queen  Anne,  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  company 
came  from  the  metropolis,  and  played  in  a house  near 
the  Upper  Borough  Walls,  adjoining  the  top  of 
Vicarage  (now  known  as  Parsonage)  Lane.  In  1705, 
however,  a building  was  erected  by  George  Trim  at  a 
cost  of  £1300,  the  money  being  raised  by  public  sub- 
scriptions chiefly  obtained  from  persons  of  rank,  whose 
arms  were  emblazoned  on  the  walls.  This  was  a very 
primitive  place  ; there  was  only  one  box,  placed  above 
the  door,  and  the  floor  was  so  “ raked  ” that  the  last 
row  of  seats  reached  within  four  feet  of  the  ceiling. 
The  first  proprietress  was  Widow  Poore,  who  installed 
one  Hornby,  a comedian,  as  manager ; but  the  venture 
was  not  a success,  for  at  Bath  gaming  was  so  much 
greater  an  attraction  to  the  company  that  the  attend- 
ance at  the  theatre  was  poor,  and  the  players,  who 
were  paid  according  to  the  receipts,  were  hard  put  to 
it  to  live  on  the  pittance  that  fell  to  their  share. 
Nor  was  their  lot  improved  when  Lady  Hawley 
purchased  the  “ play-room,”  as  it  was  usually  called 
with  contempt.  “ Thirty  pounds  was  the  receipt  of 
the  fullest  house,  and  her  ladyship  was  entitled  to  a 
third  share  of  the  profits,  and  one-fourth  for  the  use 
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cof  scenes  and  dresses,”  says  Mainwaring.  “The 
^standing  expense  was  £2  10s.  per  night,  which  in- 
cluded music,  attendants,  bills,  and  tallow  candles  ; the 
remainder  was  divided  among  twelve  performers.  * 
Probably  the  actors  received  better  pay  when,  as  was 
not  in  infrequent  custom  in  those  days,  some  dis- 
tinguished visitor  took  the  theatre  for  the  night, 
though  this  course  did  not  always  ensure  a large 
attendance,  for  Lord  Chesterfield  mentions  how  on 
October  31,  1734,  “ the  Countess  of  Burlington  be- 
spoke tae  play,  as  you  may  see  by  the  enclosed 
original  bill ; the  audience  consisted  of  seventeen 

O y 

souls,  of  whom  1 made  one.”  t 

In  1738  the  site  of  the  “play-room”  was  required 
for  the  Mineral  Water  Hospital,  and  dramatic  per- 
formances were  thereafter  given  in  divers  places, 
notably  in  a large  cellar  under  Simpson’s  Ball-room 
and  at  a house  in  Kingsmead  Street,  which,  though 
termed  by  the  management  “ The  New  Theatre,” 
was,  as  a matter  of  fact,  an  apartment  only  twenty-five 
feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  long,  with  a gallery  at  the  end 
facing  the  stage.  In  addition  to  these  institutions, 
the  old  city  newspapers  contain  references  to  theatri- 
cal performances  given  by  strolling  players  at  public 
inns.  “We  hear  that  the  Bath  Company  of 
Comedians  have  taken  the  great  room  at  the  Globe, 
without  West-gate,  which  is  very  commodious  ; and 
that  they  intend  to  perform  on  Monday  next,  the 
4 Theodosius,  or,  The  Force  of  Love,’  with  the  enter- 
tainment, ‘Miss  in  her  Teens,  or,  The  Medley  of 

* “ Annals  of  Bath.1’ 

t “ Letters  to  and  from  Henrietta,  Countess  of  Suffolk.” 
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Lovers,’  as  it  is  now  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Covent  Garden,  in  London” — so  runs  a paragraph  in 
the  Bath  Journal , February  17,  1746;  and  this 
publication  contains  a further  reference  to  the  same 
players  on  February  15,  1748:  “ This  evening  the 
Bath  Company  of  Comedians  will  play  the  tragedy  of 
‘ Cato,’  with  an  entertainment  called  ‘ The  Contri- 
vances,’ in  a large  room  at  the  George,  near  the  Cross 
Bath,  prices  2,9.  0>d.  and  Is.  Qd.” 

About  this  time,  however,  John  Hippisley,  who 
had  a share  in  the  theatre  at  Jacob’s  Well,  Bristol, 
finding  that  there  was  no  apparent  intention  to  enforce 
the  Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Play-Houses,  which 
was  passed  in  1737,  propounded,  in  connection  with 
Mrs.  Watts,  a scheme  for  a theatre  in  Orchard  Street, 
and  in  November  1747,  made  a public  announcement 
of  his  intention  : 

“To  the  Nobility,  Magistracy,  and  Gentry 

at  Bath. 

“ Plays  are  like  mirrours,  made,  for  men  to  see 
How  bad  they  are,  how  good  they  ought  to  be. 

“ In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  where  liberty  and 
learning  flourish’d,  the  stage  never  fail’d  of  receiving 
sanction  and  protection  from  the  great  and  noble. 
Theatrical  performances,  when  conducted  with  de- 
cency and  regularity,  have  been  always  esteem’d  the 
most  rational  amusements,  by  the  polite  and  thinking 
part  of  mankind.  Strangers,  therefore,  must  be  greatly 
surprised  to  find  at  Bath  entertainments  of  this  sort 
in  no  better  perfection  than  they  are  ; as  it  is  a place, 
during  its  seasons,  honoured  with  so  great  a number 
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of  persons,  eminent  for  politeness,  judgment,  and 
taste ; and  where  (next  to  London)  the  best  theatre 
in  England  might  reasonably  be  expected. 

“ The  present  play-house,  or  rather  play-room,  is  so 
small  and  incommodious,  that  ’tis  almost  impossible 
to  have  things  better  done  in  it  than  they  are.  The 
profits  arising  from  the  performance,  as  now  conducted, 
will  not  support  a larger  or  better  company  of  actors  : 
And  nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable,  than  for 
persons  of  the  first  quality  and  those  of  the  lowest 
rank,  to  be  seated  on  the  same  bench  together ; which 
must  be  the  case  here,  if  the  former  will  honour,  and 
the  latter  have  an  inclination  to  see  a Play. 

“ To  remedy  this,  and  for  the  better  entertainment 
of  the  quality,  it  is  humbly  proposed  to  erect  a regular 
commodious  theatre,  on  the  most  convenient  spot  of 
ground  that  can  be  got ; to  be  managed  by  Mr. 
Hippisley  (who  for  many  years  has  been  a performer 
in  London)  and  others  ; and  to  add  such  a sufficient 
number  of  good  performers  to  the  present  company 
as  will  (it  is  hoped)  never  fail  of  giving  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  the  most  judicious  audience,  and  greatly 
contribute  towards  rendering  Bath  the  most  agreeable 
place  in  the  kingdom.”  * 

Hippisley  died  in  October  1748,  before  the  projected 
theatre  was  built,  but  John  Palmer,  the  originator  of 
the  system  of  cross-country  posts,  carried  out  the 
scheme,  and  in  October  1750  the  building  was  opened 
with  a performance  of  the  first  part  of  Henry  VI. 
There  was  keen  rivalry  been  Simpson  and  Palmer 
until  the  death  of  the  former  in  1755,  after  which 

* Wood  : “ Description  of  Bath.” 
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occurrence  the  Orchard  Street  Theatre  had,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a monopoly  of  the  dramatic 
performances  at  Bath.* 

It  was  Nash’s  policy  that  every  hour  of  the  day  at 
Bath  should  have  its  diversion,  and  so  successfully  was 
this  carried  out  that  the  amusements  engrossed  the 
entire  time  of  strangers.  Indeed,  the  visitors  were 
amazed  at  the  continual  round  of  pleasure. 

At  Bath,  I’m  arrived — and  I freely  declare 
I do  nothing  but  wonder,  ask  questions,  and  stare : 

Here’s  music,  warm-bathing,  fine  dancing,  and  singing, 

With  racketing,  rioting,  gaming,  and  ringing ; 

Such  bustling  and  jostling,  such  hurries  are  made, 

At  the  pump-room,  the  ball-rooms,  the  play,  and  parade. 

You  would  swear  ’twas  a fair,  or  a race,  or  a show, 

With  a constant  succession  of  puppets  a-row  ; 

All  dress’d  so  profusely,  you’d  think  their  resort, 

Instead  of  such  places,  was  hourly  to  Court ; 

Such  a brilliant  appearance  of  plenty  and  wealth, 

That  nothing  seems  wanted — but  Virtue  and  Health.f 

“ Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  graver  sort 
of  people  to  declare  that  they  do  nothing  while  they 
are  at  Bath,  and  yet  can  find  no  spare  time  for  the 
least  employ,  Wood  reported  ; and  Graves  entered 

* Palmer  secured  in  1768  the  first  letters  patent  granted  to 
any  theatre  in  England  outside  London.  This  Theatre  Royal, 
as  it  was  entitled  to  be  called,  is  still  in  existence,  but  it  has 
since  been  converted  to  other  uses  and  has  been  a Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  is  now  used  as  the  lodge-room  of  the  Bath  Free- 
masons. The  present  Theatre  Royal  in  the  Saw-Close  is  a more 
recent  structure. 

f “ The  Register  of  Folly.” 

| “ Description  of  Bath.” 
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a stem  protest  against  the  unending  pursuit  of 
pleasure  that  occupied  the  whole  day  to  the  exclusion 
of  anything  that  was  useful  or  sensible.  44  It  is  a 
tedious  circle  of  unmeaning  hurry,  anxiety  and 
fatigue  ; of  fancied  enjoyments,  and  real  chagrins,”  he 
wrote  of  life  at  Bath.  44  To-day  one  is  in  vogue,  the 
Lord  knows  why ; to-morrow  deserted,  and  equally 
without  reason.  In  the  former  case,  one  is  pestered 
and  distracted  with  a variety  of  engagements  ; in  the 
latter,  left  a prey  to  melancholy,  and  the  disagreeable 
reflections  on  the  slights  we  meet  with.  Such,  indeed, 
is  the  spirit  of  public  places.  Every  one  is  aspiring 
after  the  company  of  his  superiors,  while  he  despises 
his  equals,  and  sacrifices  the  real  enjoyment  of  friendly 
conversation  to  the  foolish  ambition  of  being  seen  in 
what  is  called  good  company . In  short,  nothing  can 
be  more  trifling  than  the  life  of  a lady,  nor  more 
insipid  than  that  of  a gentleman,  at  Bath  ; the  one  is 
a constant  series  of  flirting  and  gadding  about,  the 
other  of  sauntering  from  place  to  place,  without  any 
scheme  or  pursuit.  Scandal  or  fashions  engross  the 
conversation  of  the  former  ; the  news  of  the  day,  the 
price  of  fish,  the  history  of  the  preceding  night  at 
the  tavern,  or  savoury  anticipations  of  their  next 
debauch,  furnish  out  the  morning  entertainment  of 
the  latter.”  * 

In  addition  to  the  round  of  amusements  mentioned, 
there  were,  of  course,  occasional  private  parties,  balls, 
and  suppers,  but  of  these  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
disapproved.  44  Acting  upon  the  grand  principle  of 
congregating  the  devotees  of  fashionable  amusement, 

* “ The  Spiritual  Quixote.” 
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regularly  and  frequently,  into  a brilliant  focus,  he 
had  discountenanced  all  private  parties  and  select 
coteries.”  * Without  doubt  he  realised  the  splitting 
up  into  cliques  that  arises  from  the  giving  of  private 
entertainments,  with  the  intriguing  for  invitations  to 
such  functions  when  organised  by  persons  of  rank  and 
fashion,  and  the  inevitable  quarrels  and  jealousies  conse- 
quent thereon.  He  exerted  all  his  influence  to  suppress 
the  tendency  to  individual  entertaining,  and  his  efforts 
were  on  the  whole  successful,  though  now  and  then 
his  authority  was  set  at  naught.  Thus  we  read  in  a 
letter  from  Gay  to  Mrs.  Howard  in  1724 : “ Lord 
Essex  gives  a private  ball  at  Harrison’s  great  room  to 
Mrs.  Pelham  this  evening ; so  that  in  all  probability, 
some  odd  bodies  being  left  out,  we  shall  soon  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  divided  in  factions.”  f 

But,  indeed,  as  a rule  Nash  had  little  difficulty  in 
enforcing  his  will  in  this  respect,  for  to  see  and  be 
seen  was  the  desire  of  most  of  those  who  came  to  the 
spa ; and,  speaking  generally,  every  one  at  Bath  lived 
in  public,  and  there  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
no  private  life  among  the  visitors  during  their  stay. 
It  was  this,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else  that 
kept  the  more  sober-minded  persons  away  from  the 
city,  and  drew  forth  bitter  complaints  from  such  of 
this  class  as  did,  for  one  reason  or  another,  come. 
“ Since  I have  been  in  this  horrid  place  I have  had 
not  anything  happen  agreeable  to  me,  but  receiving 
your  Ladyship’s  letter  which  upon  my  word  I take  as 
an  obligation,”  Lady  Orkney  wrote  to  the  Countess 

* W arner  : “ Literary  Recollections.11 

j*  “ Letters  to  and  from  Henrietta,  Countess  of  Suffolk.11 
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of  Oxford  on  September  14,  1711,  “for  I know  time 
does  not  lay  upon  your  hands,  as  it  does  very  much 
upon  mine  here,  no  conversation,  nothing  played  at 
but  dice,  which  I have  declared  my  head  won’t  bear 
the  noise  of ; a ball  twice  a week  which  I saw  the 
beginning  of  this  night  and  am  come  home  to  rest. 
I went  because  ’tis  a crime  here  not  to  appear  in 
public,  but  of  this  I will  rather  bear  the  censure  than 
the  inconvenience  of  heat  any  more.  I need  not  tell 
you  how  mortified  I am  of  being  here  in  a place  made 
up  of  nobody  but  Dady  Paulett.  I did  not  think 
there  could  be  a town  in  the  world  without  one 
reasonable  creature  in  it.”  * 

* “ Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Portland  MSS.”  vol.  v.,  p.  90. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  BATHS 

It  has  already  been  shown  it  was  the  springs  that 
brought  Bath  into  prominence  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  and  even  in  later  years,  when  the  facilities  for 
amusement  drew  the  fashionable  world  and  its  parasites 
to  the  city,  the  waters  were  still  the  excuse  for  resorting 
thither.  “ The  bathing,”  said  Defoe,  “ is  made  more 
a sport  and  diversion  than  a physical  prescription  for 
health.  * Yet  it  was  long  before  the  comfort,  or 
even  the  convenience,  of  the  bathers  and  water-drinkers 
was  studied,  although  so  early  as  September  1646  the 
Corporation,  in  the  interests  of  decency,  framed  a set 
of  by-laws.  “ Touching  the  regulations  of  the  Baths,” 
Wood  has  recorded,  “it  was  established  and  decreed, 
that  no  man  or  woman  should  go  into  any  one  of  the 
baths,  by  day  or  night,  without  a decent  covering  on 
their  bodies,  under  the  penalty  of  three  shillings  and 
fourpence.  That  no  person  shall  presume  to  cast  or 
throw  any  dog,  bitch,  or  other  live  beast  into  any  of 
the  said  baths,  under  the  like  penalty  of  three  shillings 
and  fourpence.  That  no  person  shall  thrust,  cast,  or 
throw  another  into  any  of  the  said  Baths,  with  his  or 
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her  clothes  on,  under  a penalty  of  six  shillings  and 
eightpence.  That  no  person  or  persons  shall  disorderly 
or  uncivilly  demean  themselves  in  the  said  Baths,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  five  shillings.’’  * Many  years  later 
this  code  was  supplemented  by  another  regulating  the 
fees  payable  by  the  bathers  : 

s*  A Sergeant  shall  not  demand  more  than  three- 
pence for  each  time  of  bathing. 

44  -A-  Guide  shall  not  demand  more  than  one  shilling 
for  each  time  of  bathing. 

“A  Cloth- Woman  shall  not  demand  more  than 
threepence  for  each  time  of  Bathing. 

“ The  abovefees  are  be  understood,  so  as  not 
to  affect  people  in  low  circumstances,  or  servants, 
such  being  allowed  to  bathe  for  sixpence  only,  to  the 
Guide  for  linen  and  attendance. 

44  That  no  Sergeant,  Bath-Guide,  Cloth-Woman,  or 
Chairman  shall  demand  any  thing  of  a bather  for  his  or 
her  entrance  on  bathing  or  pumping,  which  has  usually 
been  demanded  by  the  name  of  footing-money.”  f 

The  baths  were  five  in  number.  The  oldest,  close 
by  the  Abbey  Church,  was  the  King’s  Bath,  fifty-nine 
by  forty  feet,  and  when  filled — in  about  nine  and  a 
half  hours — from  a spring  in  the  centre  contained  over 
four  hundred  tons  of  water.  There  were  niches  on 
each  side  for  the  bathers  to  shelter  from  wind  and 
rain,  and  those  on  the  east  and  west  sides  were  called 
the  44  kitchen,”  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  water  in 
that  part.  At  each  corner  were  steps  leading  to 

* 44  Description  of  Bath.” 
t “Bath  and  Bristol  Guide.” 
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apartments  for  dressing  and  disrobing,  but  these, 
Dr.  Sutherland  said  in  1760,  resembled  cells  for  the 
dead  rather  than  rooms  for  the  living.  In  the  middle 
of  the  bath,  over  the  spring,  there  was  erected  in  1699 
a wooden  structure,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal 
tower,  on  which  was  an  effigy  of  Bladud,  bearing  the 
inscription : 

Bladud, 

Son  of  Lud  Hudibras, 

Eighth  King  of  the  Britons 
From  Brute, 

A great  Philosopher  and  Mathematician, 

Bred  at  Athens, 

And  recorded  the  first  Discoverer  and  Founder  of  these  Baths, 
Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty-Three  Years  before  Christ, 

That  is, 

Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred  and  Sixty-Two  Years, 
to  the  Present  Year 

One  Thousand  Six  Hundred  and  Ninety-Nine. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Bath,  her  steward 
purchased  from  the  Priory  a piece  of  land  abutting  on 
the  south  side  of  the  King’s  Bath,  and  made  a cistern 
in  which  the  poor  might  bathe.  The  heat  of  the  water 
in  this  was  much  more  temperate,  for  it  was  supplied 
by  the  overflow  of  the  King’s  Bath.  Originally  known 
as  the  New  Bath,  it  was  renamed  the  Queen’s  Bath  in 
1615,  after  its  use  by  Queen  Anne,  the  consort  of 
James  I.,  under  the  following  circumstances:  “As 
the  Queen  was  bathing  in  the  King’s  Bath,  there  arose 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  just  by  the  side  of  her 
Majesty,  a flame  of  fire  like  a candle,  which  had  no 
sooner  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  water  than  it  spread 
itself  upon  the  surface  into  a large  circle  of  light,  and 
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;and  then  became  extinct.  This  so  frightened  the 
i Queen,  that  notwithstanding  the  physicians  assured 
her  the  light  proceeded  from  a natural  cause,  yet 
;she  would  bathe  no  more  in  the  King’s  Bath, 
but  betook  herself  to  the  New  Bath,  where  there 
^were  no  springs  to  cause  the  like  phenomena ; 
and  from  thence  the  cistern  was  called  the  Queen’s 
Bath.  It  was  soon  enlarged,  and  the  citizens 
(erecting  a tower  or  cross  in  the  middle  of  it,  in 
honour  of  the  Queen,  finished  it  at  the  top  with 
the  figure  of  the  Crown  of  England  over  a globe, 
on  which  was  written  in  letters  of  gold,  Annas  Reginas 
Sacrum .”  * 

The  remaining  baths  were  situated  in  the  south-west 
part  of  the  city.  The  Hot  Bath  was  subsequently 
reserved  for  the  inmates  of  the  Mineral  Water  Hos- 
pital, but  the  privilege  lapsed  through  disuse  when  the 
water  was  conveyed  in  pipes  to  that  establishment ; 
and  the  adjoining  Lepers’  Bath,  with  an  area  of  ten 
by  eight  feet,  was  used  only  by  the  Lepers’  Hospital. 
More  important  than  these  was  the  Cross  Bath, 
“temperate  and  pleasant,  having  eleven  or  twelve 
arches  of  stone  in  the  sides  for  menne  to  stande 
under  in  tyme  of  reyne,  so  called  from  the  cross  in  the 
middle  of  it.”  f Leland  noted  the  cross  in  1538,  but 
the  original  ornament  was  replaced  in  1687  by  the  Earl 
of  Melford,  Secretary  of  State  to  James  II.,  as  a 
memorial  to  that  monarch’s  consort,  who  was  cured  by 
the  waters.  Mr.  Tyte  relates  how  fanatics  saw  in  the 
decorations  some  emblems  of  idolatry,  and  that  it  was 

* Warner  : “ History  of  Bath.” 

■f  Leland  : “ Itinerary.” 
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much  defaced  by  pious  Protestants  ; especially  during 
the  rebellion  of  ’15.* 

J ust  in  the  midst  a marble  cross  there  stands 
Which  popish  minds  with  pious  awe  commands, 

Devoid  itself  of  power  to  cure  our  woes, 

Yet  deck'd  with  monumental  crutches,  shows 
What  mighty  cures  that  wondrous  pool  has  done.f 

The  Cross  Bath,  Pepys  noted,  was  frequented 
almost  exclusively  by  the  gentry.  44  Up  to  four 
o’clock,”  wrote  the  diarist,  on  June  13,  1668,  44  being 
by  appointment  called  up  to  the  Cross  Bath,  where 
we  were  carried  one  after  another,  myself  and  wife, 
and  Betty  Turner,  Willett,  and  W.  Hewer.  And  by 
and  by,  though  we  designed  to  have  done  before 
company  come,  much  company  come  ; very  fine  ladies  ; 
and  the  manner  pretty  enough ; only,  methinks  it 
cannot  be  clean  to  go  so  many  bodies  together  in  the 
same  water.  Good  conversation  among  them  that  are 
acquainted  here,  and  stay  together.  Strange  to  see 
how  hot  the  water  is  ; and  in  some  places,  though  this 
is  the  most  temperate  bath,  the  springs  so  hot  as  the 
feet  not  able  to  endure.  But  strange  to  see,  when 
women  and  men  herein,  that  live  all  the  season  in 
these  waters,  that  cannot  be  but  parboiled,  and  looke 
like  the  creatures  of  the  bath  ! Carried  away,  wrapped 
in  a sheet,  and  in  a chair,  home ; and  there  one  after 
another  thus  carried,  I stayed  above  two  hours  in  the 
water,  home  to  bed,  sweating  for  an  hour;  and  by 
and  by  comes  musick  to  play  to  me,  extraordinarily 

* 44  Bath  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.” 
f 44  Description  of  Bath : A Poem.” 
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good  as  ever  I heard  at  London  almost,  or  any- 
where.” 

The  hours  of  bathing  were  from  six  to  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  the  bathers  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
city.  Some  were  staying  in  the  lodging-houses  that 
surrounded  three  sides  of  the  King’s  Bath  and  had 
direct  access  to  it ; and  others,  residing  further  away, 
were  brought  in  closed  chairs,  dressed  already  in  bath- 
ing costumes  ; while  from  the  neighbouring  Bear  Inn 
came  the  rest,  through  the  yard  which  connected  the 
hostelry  with  the  King’s  Bath.  “ The  poor,  trembling 
valetudinarian  is  carried  in  a chair,  between  the  heels 
of  a double  row  of  horses,  wincing  under  the  curry- 
combs of  grooms  and  postillions,  over  and  above  the 
hazard  of  being  obstructed  or  overturned  by  the 
carriages  which  are  continually  making  their  exits  or 
their  entrances,”  Smollett  wrote.  “ I suppose,  after 
some  chairmen  have  been  maimed,  and  a few  lives 
lost  by  these  accidents,  the  corporation  will  think,  in 
earnest,  about  providing  a more  safe  and  commodious 
passage.”  * 

The  bathers  were  not  only  exposed  to  wind  and 
rain,  but  also  to  the  public  gaze ; and  one  of  the 
favourite  pastimes  of  the  throng  of  idle  visitors  was  to 
watch  the  bathing  from  the  galleries.  It  throws  a 
strange  light  on  the  manners  of  the  aristocracy  and 
well-to-do  classes  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  read  that  the  music  played  by  a band  in 
the  Cross  Bath  was  followed  by  such  a chorus  from  the 
bathers  that  the  Corporation  discontinued  it  in  1676  ; 
and  that,  “ There  is  a serjeant  belonging  to  ye  baths  that 

* “Humphrey  Clinker.” 
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all  the  bathing  tyme  walkes  in  gallery es  and  takes 
notice  order  is  observed  and  punishes  ye  rude,  and 
most  people  of  fashion  sends  to  him  when  they  begin 
to  bathe,  then  he  takes  particular  Care  of  them  and 
Compliments  you  every  morning  which  deserves  its 
reward  at  ye  end  of  the  Season.”  * In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  spectators  who  conducted  themselves 
better,  were  more  numerous  than  ever. 

Oh,  ’twas  pretty  to  see  them  all  put  on  their  flannels, 

And  then  take  the  water  like  so  many  spaniels, 

And  though  all  the  while  it  grew  hotter  and  hotter, 

They  swam  just  as  if  they  were  hunting  an  otter; 

’Twas  a glorious  sight  to  behold  the  fair  sex 
All  wading  with  gentlemen  up  to  their  necks, 

And  view  them  so  prettily  tumble  and  sprawl 
In  a great  smoking  kettle  as  big  as  our  hall ; 

And  to-day  many  persons  of  rank  and  condition, 

Were  boiled  by  command  of  an  able  physician. f 

Particulars  of  some  of  the  old  bathing  customs  have 
been  preserved.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  ladies 
were  attended  by  a woman,  and  were  presented  with 
a little  floating  dish  in  which  they  put  a handkerchief, 
a snuff-box,  and  a nosegay  ; J and  then  would  traverse 
the  bath,  either  alone  or  with  a guide ; while  Celia 
Fiennes,  who  came  to  Bath  when  travelling  “ Through 
England  on  a Side-Saddle  ” in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  noted  that,  “ The  Ladyes  goes  into  the 
bath  with  Garments  made  of  a fine  yellow  canvas, 
which  is  stiff  and  made  large  with  great  sleeves  like  a 

* Celia  Fiennes  : “ Through  England  on  a Side-Saddle.” 

f Anstey : “ The  New  Bath  Guide.” 

$ Goldsmith  : “ Life  of  Nash.” 
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parson’s  gown ; the  water  fills  it  up  so  that  its  borne 
off  that  your  shape  is  not  seen,  it  does  not  cling  close 
as  other  linning,  which  Looks  sadly  in  the  poorer  sort 
that  go  in  their  own  linning.  The  Gentlemen  have 
drawers  and  wastcoats  of  the  same  sort  of  canvas,  this 
is  the  best  linning,  for  the  bath  water  will  Change  any 
other  yellow.”  However,  others  state  that  the  bath- 
ing costumes  were  originally  white,  and  that  the  pro- 
perties of  the  water  turned  it  yellow ; while  the  very 
observant  Miss  Lydia  Melford  wrote  that : “ The 
Ladies  wore  jackets  and  petticoats  of  brown  linen, 
with  chip  hats,  in  which  they  place  their  handker- 
chiefs to  wipe  the  sweat  from  the  faces  ; but,  truly, 
whether  it  is  owing  to  the  steam  that  surrounds  them, 
or  the  heat  of  the  water,  or  the  nature  of  the  dress, 
or  all  these  causes  together,  they  looked  so  flushed 
and  so  frightful,  that  1 always  turn  my  eyes  another 
way.”  * Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  the  bath- 
ing becoming.  “Let  me  tell  her,”  he  wrote  from 
Bath  in  1714  to  Teresa  Blount  about  her  sister 
Martha,  “ she  will  never  look  so  finely,  while  she  is 
upon  earth,  as  she  would  here  in  the  water.  It  is 
not  here,  as  in  most  instances ; for  those  ladies,  who 
would  please  extremely,  must  go  out  of  their  own 
element.  She  does  not  make  half  so  good  a figure  on 
horseback  as  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden ; but  were 
she  once  seen  in  Bath,  no  man  would  part  with  her 
for  the  best  mermaid  in  Christendom.  You  know,  I 
have  seen  you  often  ; I perfectly  know  how  you  look 
in  black  and  white.  1 have  experienced  the  utmost 
you  can  do  in  colours ; but  all  your  movements,  all 
* Smollett : “ Humphrey  Clinker.” 
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your  graceful  steps,  deserve  not  half  the  glory  you 
might  here  attain,  of  a moving  and  easy  behaviour  in 
buckram  ; something  between  swimming  and  walking 
— free  enough,  and  more  modestly  half-naked  than 
you  can  appear  anywhere  else.  You  have  conquered 
enough  already  by  land.  Show  your  ambition,  and 
vanquish,  also,  by  water.” 

In  the  days  before  the  Pump  Room  was  erected 
those  who  were  ordered  to  take  the  waters  internally, 
obtained  it  by  dipping  a jug  into  a well,  or  extracting 
the  water  from  a pump.  It  was  by  drinking  the  water 
in  1750  that  Sir  John  Cope  caught  St.  Anthony’s  fire, 
whereupon  Dr.  Oliver  gave  him  sound  advice  : 

See  Gentle  Cope  with  love  and  gout  oppress’d 
Alternate  torments  rattling  in  his  breast, 

Trys  at  a cure  but  tampers  still  in  vain, 

What  eases  one,  augments  the  other  pain. 

The  charming  girl  who  strives  to  lend  relief, 

Instead  of  healing,  heightens  all  his  grief : 

He  drinks  for  health,  but  then  for  love  he  sighs, 

She  gives  us  water,  but  with  each  touch  a lass  ! 

The  wicked  girl  electrifies  the  glass  ; 

To  ease  the  gout  we  swallow  draughts  of  love 
And  then,  like  Etna,  burst  in  flames  above, 


Sip  not,  dear  knight,  the  daughter’s  liquid  fire, 

But  take  the  healing  beverage  from  the  sire, 

’Twill  ease  your  gout ; for  love  no  cure  is  known, 

The  god  of  physick  could  not  heal  his  own.* 

The  state  of  the  baths  was  long  so  unsatisfactory 
as  to  call  forth  innumerable  complaints.  Dr.  Jordan 

* Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Report  IX.  App.  III.,  i.,  p.  132. 
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in  1638  was  “sorry  he  cannot  recommend  the  waters’ 
internal  use,  as  they  could  not  be  procured  clear 
enough  for  drinking  ” ; and  W ood’s  indictment  has 
been  printed  in  an  earlier  chapter ; * but  even  when 
the  baths  were  emptied  every  day  the  main  objection 
was  not  removed,  and  this  was  very  clearly  stated  by 
Smollett.  “ I have  done  with  the  Bath,  therefore 
your  advice  comes  a day  too  late.  I grant  that 
physic  is  no  mystery  of  your  making  ; I know  it  is  a 
mystery  in  its  own  nature,  and,  like  other  mysteries, 
requires  a strong  gulp  of  faith  to  make  it  go  down. 
Two  days  ago  I went  into  the  King’s  Bath  by  the 
advice  of  our  friend  Charleton,  in  order  to  clear  the 
strainer  of  the  skin,  for  the  benefit  of  a free  perspira- 
tion ; and  the  first  object  that  saluted  my  eyes  was  a 
child,  full  of  scrofulous  ulcers,  carried  in  the  arms  of 
one  of  the  guides,  under  the  very  noses  of  the  bathers. 
I was  so  shocked  at  the  sight  that  I retired  immediately 
with  indignation  and  disgust.  Suppose  the  matter  of 
those  ulcers,  floating  in  the  water,  comes  in  contact 
with  my  skin,  when  the  pores  are  all  open,  I would 
ask  you  what  must  be  the  consequence  ? Good 
heavens  ! the  very  thought  makes  my  blood  run  cold  ! 
We  know  not  what  sores  may  be  running  into  the 
waters  while  we  are  bathing,  and  what  sort  of  matter 
we  may  thus  imbibe  ; the  King’s  evil,  the  scurvy,  and 
the  cancer,  and,  no  doubt,  the  heat  will  render  the 
virus  the  more  volatile  and  penetrating.  To  purify 
myself  from  all  such  contamination,  I went  to  the 
Duke  of  Kingston’s  private  bath,  and  there  I was 
almost  suffocated  from  want  of  free  air,  the  place  was 

* See  ante , pp.  28-9. 
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so  small,  and  the  steam  so  stifling.*  After  all,  if  the 
intention  is  no  more  than  to  wash  the  skin,  I am  con- 
vinced  that  simple  element  is  more  effectual  than  any 
water  impregnated  with  salt  and  iron,  which,  being 
astringent,  will  certainly  contract  the  pores,  and  leave 
a kind  of  crust  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  But  I 
am  now  as  much  afraid  of  drinking  as  of  bathing  ; for 
after  a long  conversation  with  the  doctor  about  the 
construction  of  the  pump  and  the  cistern,  it  is  very  far 
from  being  clear  to  me,  that  the  patients  in  the  Pump 
Room  don’t  swallow  the  scourings  of  the  bathers.  I 
can’t  help  suspecting  that  there  is,  or  may  be,  some 
regurgitation  from  the  bath  into  the  cistern  of  the 
pump.  In  that  case,  what  a delicate  beverage  is  every 
day  quaffed  by  the  drinkers,  medicated  with  the  sweat 
and  dirt  and  dandriff  and  the  abominable  discharges 
of  various  kinds,  from  twenty  different  diseased 
bodies,  parboiling  in  the  kettle  below.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  filthy  composition,  I had  recourse  to  the 
spring  that  supplies  the  private  baths  on  the  Abbey 
Green ; but  I at  once  perceived  something  extra- 
ordinary in  the  taste  and  smell,  and  upon  inquiry,  I 
find  that  the  Roman  baths  in  this  quarter  were  found 
covered  by  an  old  burying-ground  belonging  to  the 
Abbey,  through  which  in  all  probability  the  water 
drains  in  its  passage;  so  that,  as  we  drink  the 
concoction  of  living  Bodies  at  the  Pump  Room,  we 
swallow  the  strainings  of  rotten  bones  and  carcases  at 
the  private  bath.  I vow  to  God  the  very  idea  turns 
my  stomach.  . . . Determined  as  I am  against  any 

* After  the  discovery  of  the  Roman  baths  in  1755,  the 
Duke  of  Kingston  built  a private  covered  bath  on  the  site. 
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further  use  of  the  Bath  waters,  this  consideration 
would  give  me  little  disturbance,  if  1 could  find  any- 
thing more  pure,  or  less  pernicious,  to  quench  my 
thirst.  But  although  the  natural  springs  of  excellent 
water  are  seen  gushing  spontaneously  on  every  side 
from  the  hills  that  surround  us,  the  inhabitants  in 
general  make  use  of  well  water,  so  impregnated  with 
nitre,  or  alum,  or  some  other  villainous  mineral,  that 
is  equally  ungrateful  to  the  taste  and  mischievous  to 
the  constitution.  It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  here 
in  Miisom-street,  we  have  a precarious  and  scanty 
supply  from  the  hill,  which  is  collected  in  an  open 
basin  in  the  Circus,  liable  to  be  defiled  with  dead  dogs, 
cats,  rats,  and  every  species  of  nastiness,  which  the 
rascally  populace  may  throw  into  it  from  mere  wanton- 
ness and  brutality.” 

What  Smollett  said  in  such  vigorous  prose,  the 
anonymous  author  of  4 4 The  Diseases  of  Bath  ” (1737) 
had  urged  as  forcibly  in  indifferent  verse  : 

If  to  the  Pump-Room  in  the  morn  we  go 
To  drink  the  waters,  and  remove  some  woe  ; 

Idle  the  prospect  we  too  late  explore  ; 

And  find  : to  move  one  plague  we’ve  dared  a score. 

What  tumult,  hurry,  noise  and  nonsense  blend, 

T’  annoy  the  senses,  and  the  soul  t’  offend  ! 

What  sickly,  crude,  offensive  vapours  there 
The  nostrils  snuff  up  with  the  tainted  air  ! 

Whole  groups  of  foppish  slovens  foully  fine 
In  dirty  shirts,  and  tinsel  stink  and  shine ; 

Midst  crowds  of  dames,  who  in  their  nightly  trim, 

Just  reeking  from  their  beds,  shall  stew  and  steam  : 

An  ill-bred,  restless,  wild,  and  cackling  host, 

Noisy  as  goslings  spreading  from  their  roost. 
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Shocked  at  the  Light  and  sound  I onward  rush 
lo  whence  th  up-driven  Streams,  hot  smoking  gush  : 
Fore  d to  wade  through  a mob  of  un wash’d  Beaus 
At  th’  ill  expense  of  Elbows  and  of  Cloaths. 

By  patient  squeezing  to  the  Pump  I get ; 

There  roughly  thrust  next  to  some  clown  I wait ; 
Who,  when  he’s  rudely  swill’d  his  Potion  up, 

Leaves  me  the  slobber’d  favour  of  his  Cup. 

Glad  at  all  rates  t’  obtain  the  healing  Draught, 

I take  the  glass  with  all  his  Drivel  fraught. 
rLhe  Pumper  dips  it,  fills  ; and  I (convinc’d 
By  the  foul  Finger-prints,  the  Glass  is  rinc’d) 

Attempt  to  drink ; when  by  my  next  Fool  prest, 

The  Slipping  Bicker  pours  along  my  Breast. 

Urg’d  by  Despair  I plunge  into  the  Bath 
But ! — here  still  heavier  Plagues  incense  my  Wrath. 
Nameless  Diseases  join’d  pollute  the  Stream, 

And  mix  their  foul  Infections  with  its  Steam. 

Here  long  e’er  Lucifer  leads  in  the  Dawn, 

Each  greasy  Cook  has  seethed  away  his  Brawn ; 

And  Sweepers  from  their  Chimneys,  smear’d  with  Soot, 
Hither  have  brought,  and  left  behind,  their  Smut. 
Jilts,  Porters,  Grooms,  and  Guides,  and  Chairmen  bring 
Their  several  Odours  to  corrupt  the  Spring. 

Add  to  these  Nuisances  the  ’wild’ring  noise 
Of  splashing  Swimmers  and  of  dabbling  Boys  ; 

Whose  bold,  loose,  rustic  gestures  move  my  Rage, 
Which  Celia’s  presence  scarcely  can  assuage. 

Here  Lepra,  too,  and  Scabies  more  unclean, 

Divest  their  Scurf  t’invest  a purer  Skin  : 

Whose  pealing  scales  upon  the  surface  swim, 

Till  what  th’  Unwholesome  shed  the  Wholesome  skim. 
Nor  this  the  greatest  Grievance  in  the  Flood  : 

The  worst  I scarcely  wish  were  understood  : 

All  (from  the  Porter  to  the  Courtly  Nymph) 

Pay  liquid  Tributes  to  the  swelling  Lymph. 

What  benefit  such  Mixtures  can  impart : 

To  know — or  ev’n  to  guess — is  past  my  Art. 
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THE  COMPANY  AT  THE  BATH— I.  SOME 
VISITORS’  IMPRESSIONS 

“ Every  one  is  going  to  the  Bath,”  Swift  noted  in 
1711  ; and  other  observers  have  recorded  that  the 
visitors  were  of  all  classes.  Thither,  indeed,  flocked 
royalty  and  demi-mondaines , peers  and  the  nouveauoc 
riches , great  ladies  and  adventurers  ; and  not  only  the 
well-to-do,  but  the  most  utterly  out-at-elbow  dandy 
that  ever  trod  the  earth. 

I am  a decay'd  Macaroni, 

My  lodging’s  up  three  Pair  of  Stairs ; 

My  cheeks  are  grown  wondrously  bony, 

And  grey,  very  grey,  are  my  hairs. 

My  landlady  eyes  me  severely, 

And  frowns  when  she  opens  the  door : 

My  tailor  behaves  cavalierly — 

And  my  coat  will  bear  scouring  no  more. 

I’ll  hasten,  O Bgith  ! to  thy  springs, 

Thy  seats  of  the  wealthy  and  gay, 

Where  the  hungry  are  fed  with  good  things, 

And  the  rich  are  sent  empty  away. 

With  you,  ye  sweet  streams  of  compassion, 

My  fortune  I’ll  strive  to  repair. 

Where  so  many  people  of  fashion 
Have  money  enough  and  to  spare. 
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And  trust,  as  they  give  it  so  freely, 

By  private  subscription  to  raise, 

Enough  to  maintain  me  genteely, 

And  sport  with,  the  rest  of  my  days.* 

Piincess  Amelia  paid  her  first  visit,  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made,  in  1728,  when  she  stayed  in 
the  royal  apartments  in  the  W^stgate,  was  received 
in  state,  and  accorded  a poetic  salutation  by  a loyal 
bard,  who  styled  her  effusion,  “ A Poem  on  the 
Princess  Amelia,  in  answer  to  Damon,  who  wished 
the  Nymphs  of  Bath  to  sing  her  Praises  ” : 

Hark  ! Damon  calls  ; I lead  the  way  ; 

Ye  Nymphs  of  Bath,  come,  aid  my  lay  ; 

Come  strike  the  trembling  string  ; 

Amelia’s  name  so  sweetly  flows, 

Her  face  such  wondrous  goodness  shows, 

Who  can  refuse  to  sing  ? 

Her  presence,  like  the  sun  benign, 

Sheds  blessings,  where  she  deigns  to  shine ; 

And  brightens  all  the  place  : 

But,  when  the  Goddess  disappears, 

Our  drooping  heads  and  eyes  in  tears 
Will  witness  our  distress. 

Whether  the  Princess  appreciated  the  fulsome 
flattery  is  doubtful,  but  the  rhymester  without  delay 
made  another  bid  for  her  favour : 

Amelia,  beauteous  Princess,  deign  to  view 
What  the  Muse  sings  ; to  you  the  song  is  due  : 

To  you  in  whom  with  joy  we  see  combin’d 
True  royal  greatness,  and  an  humble  mind. 
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Deign  you,  bright  maid,  to  hear  my  artless  lays, 

You’ll  awe  the  snarling  critics  into  praise, 

If  goodness  can  this  bold  address  forgive, 

Nurs’d  by  your  smiles,  my  humble  rhymes  shall  live.* 

It  was  not,  however,  only  the  writer  of  these  44  art- 
less lays  ” and  4 4 humble  rhymes  ” who  addressed  the 
Princess  in  words  of  sickening  flattery,  for  on  a later 
visit  in  1752,f  on  the  King’s  birthday  the  Corporation 
presented  her  with  a flowery  address,  in  which  ser- 
vility is,  perhaps,  the  least  objectionable  quality : 

“ ...  To  convince  us,  Madam,  that  every  human 
joy  is  incomplete,  ours,  in  the  celebration  of  this 
happy  festival,  receives  no  small  diminution  from  the 
departure  of  your  Royal  Highness  ; Our  concern  upon 
this  occasion  is  attributed,  we  own,  to  your  obliging 
behaviour  and  unaffected  condescension  to  us. 

44  These,  and  your  other  personal  accomplishments, 
command  our  reverence  and  engage  our  attention, 
and  afford  a copious  and  pleasing  subject  for  our 
praise  and  admiration ; but  your  royal  presence  for- 
bids our  enjoyment  of  it,  and  we  are  justly  conscious, 
we  should  give  too  great  offence  to  some  of  your 
virtues,  by  attempting  to  do  justice  to  others. 

44  Thus  far,  however,  we  will  presume  to  declare  our 
desires,  that  your  felicity  may  be  in  some  measure 
adequate  to  your  deserts ; and  to  assure  your  Royal 
Highness,  if  our  united  wishes  can  prevail,  you  are 

* Mary  Chandler : 44  A Description  of  Bath.”  A Poem 
humbly  inscribed  to  Princess  Amelia.  1734. 

f On  this  occasion  Princess  Amelia  was  accompanied  by  her 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Princess  Buildings  and  York 
Buildings  were  called  after  them. 
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already  secure  of  a safe  return  to  the  arms  of  his 
Majesty,  whom  God  long  preserve  to  be  a blessing  to 
his  people.” 

Six  years  after  Princess  Amelia’s  first  visit  another 
royal  personage,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  came  to  Bath 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health  ; * and  Nash,  who  was 
not  the  man  to  let  slip  a chance  to  advertise  his  prin- 
cipality, rechristened  the  Grove  the  Orange  Grove, 
and  in  the  centre  set  up  an  obelisk': 

In  Memoriam 
Sanitates 

Principi  Auriaco 

Aquarum  Thermalium  Potu. 

Faventi  Deo, 

Ovante  Britannia, 

Felicitur  Restitutas, 

M.DCC.xxxiv.-f- 

A greater  honour,  however,  was  in  store  for  Bath, 
and  this  was  duly  chronicled  as  the  historic  event  of 
Tuesday,  October  17,  1738.  “ The  Prince  and  Prin- 

cess of  Wales  (having  set  out  for  their  seat  at 
Cleifden,  near  Maidenhead,  Bucks,  the  16th)  arrived 
at  Bath  : They  were  received  at  the  City  Gates  by 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  in  their  Formalities,  when 
Mr.  Serjeant  Eyre,  their  Recorder,  made  an  elegant 
speech,  to  which  the  Prince  returned  a most  gracious 

* Bath  ! the  divine  Hygeia’s  favour’d  child, 

Where  pigs  were  once  and  Princes  now  are  boiled. 

Ellis  : “ Bath,  its  Beauties  and  Amusements.” 
f “ In  Memory  of  the  happy  restoration  to  Health  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  by  drinking  the  Bath  Waters,  through  the 
favour  of  God,  and  to  the  joy  of  Britain,  1734.” 
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and  obliging  answer;  from  whence  their  Royal  High- 
nesses were  conducted  to  their  lodgings  in  the  great 
Square,  all  the  Corporation  walking  before  them  bare- 
1 headed  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  City,  and 
at  their  Lodgings  had  all  the  Honour  to  kiss  their 
Hands.  In  the  Evening  their  Royal  Highnesses  were 
at  the  Ball.  The  Magistrates  of  Bath  have  regulated 
the  Price  of  Provisions  on  account  of  their  Arrival.5’  * 
And  here,  to  show  that  the  Address  to  his  sister  was 
not  singular,  nor  especially  inspired  by  her  personal 
merits,  may  be  given  the  city’s  address,  also  delivered 
on  the  King’s  birthday,  to  his  Royal  Highness  : “ The 
Corporation  of  the  loyal  City  of  Bath,  truly  sensible 
how  auspicious  the  Birth  of  his  Majesty  was  to  this 
nation,  presume  to  wait  on  your  Royal  Highness  to 
give  you  joy  on  that  occasion.  A Birth,  to  which  we 
owe  a continuance  of  those  invaluable  blessings,  which 
your  successful  struggles  for  liberty  procured  us  in  that 
glorious  Act  of  Succession : a birth,  to  which  we  are 
indebted,  Sir,  for  your  Royal  Highness,  in  whose 
presence  we  enjoy  all  possible  happiness.  More  we 
could  say,  but  words  have  not  power  to  express  the  joy 
we  feel ; but  we  hope  the  actions  and  behaviour  of  every 
member  of  this  Corporation  and  City  will  convince  his 
Majesty  and  your  Royal  Highness  that  we  commemo- 
rate this  day  with  exceeding  great  joy.”  This  delight 
at  the  birth  of  Frederick  is  amusing  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  mean,  vicious  character  of  that 
Prince,  of  whom  the  kindest  criticism  is  contained  in 
the  concluding  lines  of  a rhymed  epitaph  : 


* Gentlemans  Magazine , October  1738. 
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. . . Since  ’tis  only  Fred, 

Who  was  alive  and  is  dead, 

There’s  no  more  to  be  said. 

This  august  personage  also  came  to  Bath  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  speedily  became  popular  by 
clearing  the  prison  of  all  debtors  and  presenting  £1000 
to  the  funds  of  the  Hospital.  At  his  departure  he 
presented  Nash  with  a large  gold  enamelled  snuff- 
box a fashion  which,  to  the  recipient’s  great  advan- 
tage, was  followed  by  the  nobility,  until  he  soon  had 
a very  remarkable  collection.  Nash,  for  his  part, 
seeing  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  connecting  the 
city  with  the  Prince,  collected  funds  for  an  obelisk  to 
commemorate  the  visit  \ and  appealed  to  Pope,  who 
was  not  delighted  by  the  request  to  furnish  an  inscrip- 
tion. “ I have  received  yours,  and  thank  your  par- 
tiality in  my  favour,”  the  poet  replied  in  January 
1839.  “ You  say  words  cannot  express  the  gratitude 

you  feel  for  the  favour  of  His  Royal  Highness,  and 
yet  you  would  have  me  express  what  you  feel,  and  in 
a few  words.  I own  myself  unequal  to  the  task  ; for 
even  granting  it  possible  to  express  an  inexpressible 
idea,  I am  the  worst  person  you  could  have  pitched 
upon  for  this  purpose,  who  have  received  so  few 
favours  from  the  great  myself,  that  1 am  utterly 
unacquainted  with  what  kind  of  thanks  they  like  best. 
Whether  the  Prince  most  loves  poetry  or  prose,  I 
protest  I do  not  know  ; but  this  I dare  venture  to 
affirm,  that  you  can  give  him  as  much  satisfaction  in 
either  as  I can.” 

Nash,  however,  would  not  be  denied,  and  at  last, 
stating,  “ I think  I need  not  tell  you  my  name  should 
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not  be  mentioned,”  Pope  gave  way.  “ I had  sooner 
answered  yours,”  he  wrote  in  February ; “ but  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  a properer  hand  than  mine  ; and 
then  in  consulting  with  some  whose  office  about  the 
Prince  might  make  them  the  best  judges  what  sort 
of  inscription  to  set  up.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
the  enclosed  ; it  is  nearly  the  commonsense  [sic  /]  of 
the  thing,  and  I do  not  know  how  to  flourish  upon  it : 
but  this  you  would  do  as  well,  or  better  yourself,  and 
I daresay  may  mend  the  expression.” 

The  inscription,  which  was  afterwards  engraved  on 
the  obelisk  erected  in  the  centre  of  Queen’s  Square, 
and  which  the  curious  may  be  interested  to  learn  is 
seventy  feet  high,  terminating  in  a point,  and  enclosed 
with  a stone  balustrade,  was  indeed  simple,  and  can 
scarcely  have  repaid  Nash  for  his  trouble  in  obtaining 
it  from  the  poet,  for,  as  Goldsmith  remarked,  “ I dare 
venture  to  say,  there  was  scarce  a Common  Council- 
man in  the  Corporation  of  Bath  but  could  have  done 
this  as  well  ” ; but  when  he  continued,  “ the  subject 
was  worthy  of  the  utmost  exertions  of  genius,”  he 
showed  a strange  lack  of  discernment  of  the  character 
of  a Prince  who  was  much  more  distinguished  for  his 
vices  than  for  his  virtues.* 

In  Memory  of  Honours  bestow’d, 

And  in  Gratitude  for  Benefits  conferr’d  on  this  City 
By  his  Royal  Highness 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 

And  his  Royal  Consort, 

In  the  year  1738, 

This  Obelisk  is  erected  by 
Richard  Nash,  Esq : 

* “ Life  of  Nash.” 
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The  visits  of  the  august  personages  already 
mentioned,  of  Princess  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
George  II.,  with  her  niece  Princess  Caroline,  who 
stayed  in  1740  at  Hetling  House  in  Westgate  Build- 
ings, were  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  city,  for 
where  royalty  goes,  courtiers  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  follow.  The  Bath  was  now  always  crowded, 
and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
living  there  was  very  heavy. 

. . . At  Bath,  I declare,  Jack,  a guinea’s  no  more 

Than  a shilling  with  us,  or  a sous  heretofore. 

• • • • • 

On  my  coming  to  Bath,  like  a true  modish  man, 

I intended  to  purchase  a modern-built  house  ; 

For  most  people  here  cut  what  figure  they  can, 

And  a poor  humble  lodger’s  not  thought  worth  a louse ; 

But  I found,  on  enquiry,  the  houses  so  dear, 

Tho’  much  they  the  place  have,  long  since,  overbuilt, 

That  I gave  up  all  thoughts  to  turn  freeholder  here.* 

Quin,  who  declared  that  he  did  not  know  of  a 
better  place  than  Bath  44  for  an  old  cock  to  roost  in,” 
complained  bitterly  to  Nash  that  he  found  everything 
very  expensive,  although,  when  the  question  of  his 
residing  at  Bath  was  discussed,  Nash  had  dwelt  on 
the  economies  to  be  effected  by  living  in  that  city. 
The  Beau  replied  that  the  tradesmen  had  treated  him 
in  a true  Christian  spirit.  44  How  so  ? *'  inquired  the 
sufferer.  44  Why,  you  were  a stranger  and  they  took 
you  in.”  44  Ay,”  retorted  the  veteran  actor,  44  but 
they  have  fleeced  me  instead  of  clothing  me.”  f 

* 44  The  Register  of  Folly.” 
f 44  The  Life  of  Mr.  James  Quin,  Comedian.” 
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The  fear  of  expense  was  powerless  to  deter  visitors, 
and  men  and  women  of  all  classes  came  in  a continuous 
stream. 

In  that  new  Season  when  the  posting  Sun 
Had  left  the  Ram  and  through  the  Bull  had  run, 

And  the  Twins  enter'd ; when  the  tuneful  Quire 
Unlock  their  Throats,  and  Kurus'1  Blasts  retire. 

When  gentle  Zephyrs  milder  Gales  supply, 

And  (Clouds  dispers’d)  succeeds  a brighter  sky. 

When  a Change  finds  ev’n  ev’ry  gloomy  Soul, 

And  Joy  extends  itself  from  Pole  to  Pole  : 

St.  James's  Rogues  prepare  to  quit  the  Town, 

And  a fresh  choice  of  W s is  hurrying  down. 

Of  want  of  Appetite  the  Cit  complains, 

And  the  kept  Mistress  now  a Cliolick  feigns : 

And  little  Miss,  who  long  had  been  confin’d, 

Her  Mamma  says,  should  now  improve  her  Mind. 

And  she,  whose  Locks  had  never  yet  been  cuiTd, 

Must  quit  her  Nursery  to  see  the  World. 

The  London  Pastry-Cook , his  Money  gone, 

Comes  down  to  Bath , and  stiles  himself  Sir  John ; 

Creates  himself  a Knight , or  Baronet , 

And,  like  a Lord,  contracts — but  pays  no  Debt. 

Now  Wives  their  Husbands  without  ceasing  teaze, 

To  go  to  Bath , Bath- water  will  give  Ease, 

Complain  of  what  they  will ; some  have  prevail’d 
By  feigning  Pits,  when  other  Arts  have  fail’d : 

Some  to  Physicians  give  a private  Fee, 

To  nick  their  Man,  and  gain  a Passage  free. 

Now  from  all  Parts  the  Company  resort, 

Sailing,  like  Vessels,  to  this  neutral  Port : 

Bath , Lisbon-like , for  ever  will  admit 
Those  of  all  Nations  for  her  Benefit.* 

The  result  of  this  invasion  of  the  spa  was  that  on 

* “ Bath  : A Poem.” 
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every  side  arose  complaints  of  the  mixed  society. 
“Either  I have  no  taste,”  wrote  Mrs.  Bradshaw  to 
Mrs.  Howard  from  Bath  on  August  30,  1721,  “or  all 
the  disagreeable  people  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
world  are  assembled  together  in  this  place  ; though 
my  good  lady  Countess  [of  Bristol],  who  is  never  out 
of  her  way,  can  find  amusement  amongst  them  till 
twelve  o’clock  at  night.”  * Some  people  took  this  ill 
with  more  philosophy,  and  were  undismayed  by  rubbing 
shoulders  with  their  social  inferiors.  “ The  company 
increases  daily,  but  everybody  complains  they  are 
people  that  nobody  knows,”  Lady  Anne  Irwin  wrote 
on  September  24,  1729  ; “ for  my  own  part,  I think  it 
no  great  difference  whether  ’tis  a crowd  of  quality  or 
plebeians.”  f 

Here  Lords  and  Ladies,  and  the  Devil  and  all, 

Resort  in  clusters  at  the  spring  and  fall ; 

Here  beauteous  females  in  conception  flow, 

By  genial  waters  soon  more  fertile  grow  ; 

“ Here  barren  ladies  may  their  wants  relieve, 

But  by  the  waters  only  they  conceive.” 

Here  noted  gamester  leads  the  giddy  throng 
(The  airy  beauties  are  his  daily  song), 

By  fam’d  assurance  lives  in  pompous  ease, 

And  has  some  toys  which  still  the  ladies  please. 

Here  balls  and  plays  and  all  diversions  reign, 

No  pleasures  sully,  and  no  freedom  stain. 

Here  gilded  peers  throw  off  the  easy  pence, 

And  forward  ladies  golden  coin  dispense. 

Here  bully,  sharper,  traveling  w you  find, 

The  town  a perfect  snare  for  all  design’d. 

j_.j-.l_j  a wjim.i  1 n,....  - . ir-  -ui  - * * "■■■■■  ‘ ■■  "■  - ■ -imm  m-mi*  y i ‘ 

* “ Letters  to  and  from  Henrietta,  Countess  of  Suffolk.” 
t Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Report  XV.  App.  VI.,  p.  61. 
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Here  cunning  merchants  by  superior  art 
To  the  metropolis  new  cheats  impart. 

Tho’  jolly  women  at  intriguing  good, 

The  few  are  handsome,  yet  are  flesh  and  blood. 
Uncommon  statures  have  the  males  attain’d, 

And  ev’ry  thing  but  sense  and  breeding  gain’d  ; 

They’re  in  Humour  peevish,  in  manners  dull, 

Their  heads  are  empty  but  their  veins  are  full. 

’Tis  noise  and  nonsense  are  their  dear  delight, 

And  stupid  pleasures  crown  the  drunken  night.* 

The  most  scathing  indictment  of  the  visitors  to 
Bath  came  from  the  pen  of  Smollett,  who  drew  a 
picture  of  the  company  with  all  the  venom  he  could 
summon  to  his  aid.  “ Every  upstart  of  fortune, 
harnessed  in  the  trappings  of  the  mode,  presents 
himself  at  Bath,  as  in  the  very  focus  of  observation. 
Clerks  and  factors  from  the  East  Indies,  loaded  with 
the  spoil  of  plundered  provinces  ; planters,  negro- 
drivers,  and  hucksters,  from  our  American  plantations, 
enriched  they  know  not  how  ; agents,  commissioners 
and  contractors,  who  have  fattened  in  two  successive 
wars  on  the  blood  of  the  nation  ; usurers,  brokers, 
and  jobbers  of  every  kind ; men  of  low  birth  and  no 
breeding,  have  found  themselves  suddenly  translated 
into  a state  of  affluence,  unknown  to  former  ages : 
and  no  wonder  that  their  brains  should  be  intoxicated 
with  pride,  vanity,  and  presumption.  Knowing  no 
other  criterion  of  greatness  but  the  ostentation  of 
wealth,  they  discharge  their  affluence,  without  taste 
or  conduct,  through  every  channel  of  the  most  absurd 
extravagance  ; and  all  of  them  hurry  to  Bath,  because 

* “ A Journey  to  Bath.” 
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lieie,  without  any  further  qualification,  they  can 
mingle  with  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  land.  Even 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  low  tradesmen,  who,  like 
shovel-nosed  sharks,  prey  upon  the  blubber  of  those 
uncouth  whales  of  fortune,  are  infected  with  the  same 
rage  of  displaying  their  importance,  and  the  slightest 
indisposition  serves  them  with  a pretext  to  insist  upon 
being  conveyed  to  Bath,  where  they  may  hobble 
country  dances  and  cotillions  among  lordlings,  squires, 
counsellors,  and  clergy.  These  delicate  creatures 
from  Bedfordbury,  Butcher  Row,  Crutched  Friars, 
and  Botolph  Lane,  cannot  breathe  in  the  gross  air  of 
the  Lower  Town,  or  conform  to  the  vulgar  rules  of  a 
common  lodging  house  ; the  husband,  therefore,  must 
provide  an  entire  house,  or  elegant  apartments  in  the 
new  buildings.  Such  is  the  composition  of  what  is 
called  the  fashionable  company  of  Bath  ; where  a very 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  genteel  people  are  lost  in 
a mob  of  impudent  plebeians  who  have  neither  under- 
standing nor  judgment,  nor  the  least  idea  of  propriety 
and  decorum ; and  seem  to  enjoy  nothing  so  much  as 
an  opportunity  of  insulting  their  betters.”  * 

Though  this  attack  contains  much  that  is  true,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Smollett  was  suffering 
under  the  sting  of  a grievance  that  he  could  never 
forget.  Some  thirty  years  before  the  publication  of 
“ Humphrey  Clinker,”  he  had  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish a reputation  as  a medical  man  by  the  issue  of  a 
scientific  work  on  the  Bath  springs,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  o prove  that  the  waters  were  of  no  great 
value,  and,  indeed,  that  a substitute  could  easily  be 

* “ Humphrey  Clinker.” 
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found.  “ I have  read  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
Hot  Wells  ; and  what  1 can  collect  from  the  whole  is, 
that  the  water  contains  nothing  but  a little  salt  and 
calcareous  earth  mixed  in  such  inconsiderate  propor- 
tions as  can  have  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the  animal 
economy,”  he  made  Matthew  Brambe  write  to  Dr. 
Lewis  years  later.  “This  being  the  case,  I think  a 
man  deserves  to  be  fitted  with  a cap  and  bells,  who, 
for  such  a paltry  advantage  as  this  spring  affords, 
sacrifices  his  precious  time,  which  might  be  employed 
in  taking  more  effectual  remedies,  and  exposes  himself 
to  the  dirt,  the  stench,  the  chilling  blasts,  and  perpetual 
rains,  that  render  this  place  to  me  intolerable.  * 
There  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  Smollett  desired  to 
practise  at  Bath,  but  after  the  pamphlet  this  was  clearly 
impossible,  and  he  was  doubtless  embittered  by  the 
memory  of  his  folly,  which  was  not  modified  by  the 
failure  of  the  work  in  question,  f 

Smollett,  however,  was  not  the  only  man  of  letters 
who  drew  unpleasant  pictures  of  Bath.  Lay,  who 
went  there  more  than  once,  was  prevented  by  his 
indolence  from  recording  his  impressions.  “ I would 
fain  persuade  Mr.  Gay  to  draw  his  pen  ; but  he  is  a 
lost  thing,  and  the  colic  has  reduced  him  to  pass  a 
hum-drum  hour  with  me  very  often,  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
wrote  in  1721.  “ I desired  him  to  club  a little  wit 

towards  diverting  you,  but  he  said  it  was  not  in  him.  J 
Pope,  however,  expressed  his  sentiments  to  Richard- 
son in  no  measured  terms.  “ But  for  your  news  of 

* “ Humphrey  Clinker.’'1 

t Hannay : “ Life  of  Tobias  George  Smollett.” 

t “ Letters  to  and  from  Henrietta,  Countess  of  Suffolk.  ’ 
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me  quitting  Twik’nam  for  Bath,  inquire  into  my 
years,  if  they  are  past  the  bounds  of  dotage  ? Ask 
my  eyes,  if  they  can  see,  and  my  nostrils,  if  they  can 
smell  ? he  wrote  on  November  21,  1739.  “ q'0 

prefer  rocks  and  dirt  to  flowery  meads  and  silver 
Thames,  and  brimstone  and  fogs  to  roses  and  sunshine. 
When  I arrive  at  these  sensations,  I may  settle  at 
Bath,  of  which  I never  yet  dreamt,  further  than  to  live 
just  out  of  the  sulphurous  pit,  and  at  the  edge  of  the 
fogs  at  Mr.  Allen’s  for  a month  or  so.  I like  the 
place  so  little,  that  health  itself  should  not  draw  me 
thither,  though  friendship  has  twice  or  thrice.”  Pope 
v as  then  fifty-one,  but  a quarter  of  a century  earlier 
he  had  found  the  place  less  disagreeable,  and,  being  a 
young  man  then,  had,  without  any  great  reluctance, 
entered  into  the  gaieties  of  the  place.  “ If  variety  of 
diversions  and  new  objects  be  capable  of  driving  our 
fiiends  out  of  our  minds,  I have  the  best  excuse 
imaginable  for.  forgetting  you ; for  I have  slid  I 
cannot  tell  how  into  all  the  amusements  of  the  place ; 
my  whole  day  is  shared  by  the  pump-assemblies,  the 
walks,  the  chocolate -houses,  raffling-shops,  plays, 
medleys,  &c.,”  he  wrote  to  Martha  Blount  in 
October  1714.  “I  endeavour  (like  all  awkward 
fellows)  to  become  agreeable  by  imitation ; and 
observing  who  are  most  in  favour  with  the  fair,  I 
sometimes  copy  the  civil  air  of  Gascoin,  sometimes 
the  impudent  one  of  Nash,  and  sometimes,  for  vanity, 
the  silly  one  of  a neighbour  of  yours,  who  has  lost  to 
the  gamesters  here  that  money,  of  which  the  ladies 
only  deserve  to  rob  a man  of  his  age.” 

It  is  noteworthy  that  those  visitors  whose  letters 
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have  been  preserved  were,  apparently,  almost  without 
exception  unfavourably  impressed  by  the  society  at 
Bath,  although,  it  is  also  to  be  remarked,  this  in  no 
wise  interfered  with  their  repeating  their  visits.  “ I 
really  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  giving  you  a 
description  of  the  pleasures  of  this  place,”  wrote  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  to  Mrs.  Howard,  on  September  19,  1721. 
“To  me  it  is  all  noise  and  nonsense,  but  the  Countess 
[of  Bristol]  finds  her  recreations ; * she  cries  every 
post-day  for  an  hour,  because  the  Earl  has  not  come  ; 
she  dries  up  her  tears  about  twelve,  to  play  upon  the 
walks,  and  an  hour  sooner,  if  anybody  gives  a break- 
fast (which  happens  about  three  times  a week) ; we 
quarrel  and  are  friends,  and  at  it  again  after  it  is 
scolded  out.  I am  only  a humble  spectator  ; for  as 
yet,  I thank  God,  I have  not  been  in  any  of  them.”  f 
This  was  a mild  indictment  compared  with  the  pic- 
ture of  the  place  presented  seven  years  later  by  Lord 
John  Hervey.  “ I came  to  this  place  yesterday,”  he 
wrote  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  on  October  8, 
1728,  “from  which  you  may  imagine  I am  not  yet 
sufficiently  qualified  to  execute  the  commission  you 
gave  me,  which  was  to  send  you  a list  of  the  sojourners 
and  inmates  of  this  place ; but  there  is  so  universal  an 

* I wish  I could  tell  you  any  news  to  entertain  you,  but  really 
I can’t,  though  the  town  is  as  full  as  possible,  but  such  a mix- 
ture as  was  never  got  together  at  the  building  of  Babel ; yet  one 
piece  of  news  I must  not  forget,  which  is  that  I threw  fifteen 
mains  yesterday  morning,  and  I got  but  fifty  pounds  by  it. 
Mr.  Nash  said  he  had  a great  mind  to  write  you  word  of  it.” — 
Lady  Bristol  to  Lord  Bristol,  Bath,  September  20,  1721. 

j-  “ Letters  to  and  from  Henrietta,  Countess  of  Suffolk.” 
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affinity  and  resemblance  among  the  individuals  that  a 
small  paragraph  will  serve  amply  to  illustrate  what 
you  have  to  depend  upon.  The  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, Congreve,  and  Lady  Rich  are  the  only 
people  whose  faces  l know,  the  rest  are  a swarm  of 
wretched  beings,  some  with  half  their  limbs,  some 
with  none,  the  ingredients  of  Pandora’s  box  personified, 
who  stalk  about,  half-living  remnants  of  mortality, 
and  by  calling  themselves  human  ridicule  the  species 
more  than  Swift’s  Yahoos.”  * 

Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  in  mitigation 
of  these  severe  sentences  that  the  authors  were  not 
always  impartial  in  their  judgments,  since  many  of 
them  were  in  a bad  state  of  health,  for  the  cure  of 
which  they  had  come  to  the  spa.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Elizabeth  Montagu  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  see 
things  in  a roseate  light,  when,  after  having  “ swal- 
lowed the  weight  of  an  apothecary  in  medicine  ” 
without  any  good  result,  she  came  to  Bath  in  the 
late  autumn  of  1739.  “ The  morning  after  I arrived,” 

she  wrote  to  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  “ I went  to  the 
Ladies’  Coffee-House,  where  1 heard  of  nothing  but 
the  rheumatism  in  the  shoulder,  the  sciatica  in  the 
hip,  and  the  gout  in  the  toe.  After  these  complaints 
I began  to  fancy  myself  in  the  Hospitals  or  Infir- 
maries ; I never  saw  such  an  assembly  of  disorders. 
I daresay  Gay  wrote  his  4 Court  of  Death  ’ from 
this  place.  After  drinking  the  waters  I go  to  break- 
fast, and  about  twelve  I drink  another  glass  of  water, 
and  then  dress  for  dinner ; visits  employ  the  after- 

* “Letters  and  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.” 
Edited  by  Moy  Thomas. 
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noon,  and  we  saunter  away  the  evening  in  great 
stupidity.  I think  no  place  can  be  less  agreeable. 

‘ How  d ye  do  ? ’ is  all  one  hears  in  the  morning,  and 
‘Whats  trumps?’  in  the  afternoon.”* * * §  However, 
Mrs.  Montagu’s  sense  of  humour  stood  her  in  good 
stead,  and  she  was  soon  well  enough  to  be  amused  at 
the  foibles  of  the  people  surrounding  her,  whose 
eccentricities  were  detailed  in  her  correspondence. 
“ Lord  Berkshire  f was  wheeled  into  the  room  on 
Thursday  night,  where  he  saluted  me  with  much 
snuff  and  civility,  in  consequence  of  which  I sneezed 
and  curtseyed  abundantly  ; as  a further  demonstra- 
tion of  his  loving  kindness,  he  made  me  play  at 
commerce  with  him.  You  may  easily  guess  at  the 
charms  of  a place  where  the  height  of  happiness  is  a 
pair  royal  at  commerce  and  a peer  of  fourscore,”  she 
wrote  in  January  1840.  “Last  night  I took  to  the 
more  youthful  diversion  of  dancing,  and  am  nothing 
but  a fan  (which  my  partner  tore)  the  worse  for  it ; 
our  beaux  here  may  make  a rent  in  a woman  s fan, 
but  they  never  will  make  a hole  in  her  heart.  For 
my  part,  Lord  Noel  Somerset  $ has  made  me  a con- 
vert from  toupets  and  pumps  to  tye-wigs  and  a 
gouty  shoe.  Ever  since  my  Lord  Duke  reprimanded 
me  for  admiring  Lord  Crawford’s  § nimble  legs,  I 
have  resolved  to  prefer  the  merit  of  the  head  to  the 
agility  of  the  heels  ; and  I have  made  so  great  a 

* E.  J.  Climenson : “ Elizabeth  Montagu,  Queen  of  the 
Blue-Stockings.’1 

f Sixth  Earl  of  Berkshire,  who  was  then  suffering  from  gout. 

j Afterwards  fourth  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

§ John,  Earl  of  Crawford. 
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progress  in  my  resolution  as  to  like  the  good  sense 
which  limps,  better  than  the  lively  folly  which  dances. 
But  to  my  misfortune  he  likes  the  Queen  of  Spades 
so  much  more  than  me,  that  he  never  looks  off  his 
cards,  though,  were  I the  Queen  of  Diamonds,  he 
would  stand  a fair  chance  for  me.”  * 

Bath  was  not  the  less  interesting,  perhaps,  because 
the  company  was  mixed  ; and,  indeed,  the  scene  must 
have  been  amusing  to  a cynical  onlooker.  Certainly 
the  versifiers  of  the  day  never  visited  the  city  with- 
out finding  material  for  rhymes,  which,  though 
often  possessed  a lilt  that  saved  them  from 

the  fire. 


Dress’d  as  fine  as  modern  beau, 

I the  other  night  must  go 

To  the  rooms — the  throng  to  view — 

How  I wished,  dear  Jack,  for  you ! 

There  I saw  the  peer,  and  knave, 
Commoner,  and  cringing  slave, 

Bob-wig  artists,  ma’moiselles, 
Shop-keepers,  and  abigails, 

Mixing,  jostling  each  among 
(All  seemed  equal  in  the  throng), 

Poor  and  affluent,  great  and  small ; — 
Distinction  level’d  ’mongst  them  all. 

How  I simper’d,  Jack,  to  see, 

Leading  out  full  sixty-three, 

Smiling  youths  in  vigour  gay, 

Dance  with  head,  long  since  grown  grey. 


% E.  J.  Climenson  : 
Blue-Stockings.” 
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Sixty-three  with  bare  sixteen, — 

Sure  such  sights  were  never  seen  ! 

Here  the  smooth  and  furrow’d  brow, 

No  distinction  seemed  to  know. 

Now  a little  fairy  danc’d  it, 

Four  and  thirty  inches  high  ; 

Then  a Patagonian  pranc’d  it, 

Cutting  capers  to  the  sky. 

Next  advanced  Sir  Chalkstone  Hobble, 

Footing  it  with  Lady  Quick  ; 

But  the  Knight  began  to  squabble, 

Spurn  and  mutter, — prance  and  kick  ; 

For  the  gout,  which  seized  his  toe, 

Put  an  end  to  all  his  capers ; 

Turned  his  pleasure  into  woe, 

And  threw  his  Knightship  in  the  vapours ; 

He  could  scarce  support  the  fit, 

’Till  round  the  smelling-bottles  flew ; 

When  with  these  and  female  wit, 

Soon  Sir  Chalkstone  better  grew. 

Sweet  Narcissus,  brisk  and  airy, 

Tript  it  lightly  on  his  toe, 

Lighter  far  than  elf  or  fairy, 

As  he  danc’d,  he  seemed  to  go. 

Ev’ry  joint  perform’d  its  duty  ; 

He  like  Harlequin  did  move ; — 

Nar  display’d  such  shape  and  beauty, — 

Of  himself  he  seem’d  in  love. 

Next,  by  Jasus  ! blunder’d  on, 

Like  my  coachhorse  in  the  mire. 

Honest  Teague — Saint  Patrick’s  son — 

Don’t  you  know  the  mad-cap  Squire  ? 
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How  he  figur’d  in  and  out  ! 

All  on  him  their  eyes  did  fix  ; 

Whilst  B her  ruby  lips  did  pout, 

To  see  his  ill-tmi'd  monkey  tricks : — 

When  the  music  play’d  up  quick, 

He  was  sure  to  move  quite  slow ; 

Did  they  check  their  fiddle-stick, 

Swift  as  lightning  he  would  go. 

How  he  clapp’d,  and  stamp’d,  and  bawl’d, 

To  the  music  fast  to  play  ! — 

He  the  dances  nobly  call’d, 

And  with  spirit  led  the  way. 

All  was  mirth  and  jollity, 

Each  seem’d  happy,  pleas’d,  and  free  ; — 

Come,  dear  Jack,  to  this  blest  scene, 

Here  you’ll  soon  defy  the  spleen. 

Ease  the  circle  seem’d  to  bless, — 

Surely  this  was  Happiness 
Virtue  now  must  quit  her  claim, 

And  hide  her  bashful  face  thro’  shame.”* 

It  may  be  that  the  mixed  gathering  was  in  itself  an 
attraction,  but  whatever  the  cause,  everybody  came  to 
Bath,  and  went  away,  and  came  again;  and  to 
enumerate  the  company  during  Nash’s  reign  would  be 
merely  to  mention  the  most  distinguished  people  of 
the  day— Fielding,  Smollett,  Pope,  Mary  Lepel, 
Henrietta  Howard,  Chesterfield,  Warburton,  Tickell, 
Shenstone,  Gainsborough,  Pitt,  Bolingbroke,  Arbuth- 
not,  Cowper,  Bishop  Butler,  Young,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Macaulay,  Defoe,  Princess  Mary  (who  was  burnt  out 
at  her  lodgings  and  accepted  Nash’s  hospitality  for  the 
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rest  of  this,  her  second,  visit),  Congreve,  Steele, 
Berkeley,  are  but  a few  notabilities,  selected  at 
random,  who  came  to  the  spa  in  the  first  sixty  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  went  there,  too,  and  left  it  with  regret,  if 
her  “ Farewell  to  Bath  ” may  be  accepted  as  sincere. 


To  all  you  ladies  now  at  Bath, 

And  eke,  ye  beaus,  to  you, 

With  aking  heart,  and  wat’ry  eyes 
I bid  my  last  Adieu. 

Farewell  ye  nymphs,  who  waters  sip 
Hot  reeking  from  the  pumps, 

While  music  lends  her  friendly  aid, 

To  cheer  you  from  the  dumps. 

Farewell,  ye  wits,  who  prating  stand, 

And  criticise  the  fair ; 

Yourselves  the  joke  of  men  of  sense, 

Who  hate  a coxcomb's  air. 

Farewell  to  Deard’s  and  all  her  toys, 

Which  glitter  in  her  shop, 

Deluding  traps  to  girls  and  boys, 

The  warehouse  of  the  fops. 

Lindsey’s  and  Hayes’s  both  farewell, 

Where,  in  the  spacious  hall, 

With  bounding  steps  and  sprightly  air, 

I’ve  led  up  many  a ball. 

When  Somerville  of  courteous  mien 
Was  part’ner  in  the  dance, 

With  swimming  Hawes,  and  Brownlow  blithe, 
And  Britton,  pink  of  France. 
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1 oor  Nash,  farewell ! may  fortune  smile, 

Thy  drooping  soul  revive, 

My  heart  is  full,  I can  no  more — 

John,  bid  the  coachman  drive.* 

To  Bath  came  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
bringing  with  her  on  one  occasion  her  niece,  Lady 
Diana  Spencer,  for  whom  she  desired  to  secure  as  a 
husband,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Duchess, 
though  she  paid  several  visits  to  the  watering-place, 
liked  it  no  more  than  the  rest,  “ Her  Grace  of 
Shrewsbury  is  here,  and  of  a much  happier  Temper,” 
she  wrote  to  Lady  Cowper  on  September  3,  1716, 
when  she  was  at  Bath  with  the  Duke.  “ She  plays  at 
Ombre  upon  the  walks,  that  she  may  be  sure  to  have 
Company  enough,  and  is  as  well  pleased  in  a great 
Crowd  of  Strangers  as  the  common  People  are  with  a 
Bull-baiting  or  a Mountebank.  I have  been  upon  the 
Walks,  but  twice,  and  I never  saw  any  Place  Abroad 
that  had  more  Stinks  and  Dirt  in  it  than  Bath  ; with 
this  difference  only,  that  we  are  not  starved,  for  here 
is  a great  Plenty  of  Meat,  and  very  good,  and  as  to 
the  Noise,  that  keeps  One  almost  always  awake.  I 
can  bear  it  with  patience,  and  all  other  misfortunes,  as 
long  as  I think  the  waters  do  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
any  good.”  At  the  spa,  however,  she  became  friendly 
with  Nash,  with  whom  she  carried  on  an  intermittent 
correspondence  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  for  she  was 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Beau 
to  consult  him,  not  only  on  such  trifles  as  liveries, 
but  also  on  matters  of  such  importance  as  the  building 

* “ Water  Poetry. ” 
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of  bridges,  the  digging  of  canals,  and  the  granting  of 
leases  ; and  it  throws  a light  on  qualities  unexpected 
in  him  that  his  advice  on  such  affairs  was  thought 
worth  having  by  a dame  whose  shrewdness  in  business 
could  not  be  gainsaid. 

“ Blenheim,  the  18 tli  of  September,  1742. 

“Mr.  Jennens  will  give  you  an  account  how  little 
time  I have  in  my  power,  and  that  will  make  my 
excuse  for  not  thanking  you  for  the  favour  of  your 
letter,  or  for  the  trouble  you  have  given  yourself  in 
bespeaking  the  cloth,  which  I am  sure  will  be  good, 
since  you  have  undertaken  to  order  it.  Pray  ask 
Mrs.  Jennens  concerning  the  cascade,  which  will 
satisfy  your  doubts  in  that  matter ; she  saw  it  play, 
which  it  will  do  in  great  beauty  for  at  least  six 
hours  together,  and  it  runs  enough  to  cover  all  the 
stones  constantly,  and  is  a hundred  feet  broad,  which 
I am  told  is  a much  greater  breadth  than  any 
cascade  is  in  England,  and  this  will  be  yet  better  than 
it  is  when  it  is  quite  finished ; this  water  is  a great 
addition  to  the  place,  and  the  lake  being  thirty  acres, 
out  of  which  the  cascade  comes  and  falls  into  the 
canal  that  goes  through  the  bridge,  it  makes  that  look 
as  if  was  necessary,  which  before  seemed  so  otherwise. 

“ I am, 

“ Your  most  humble  servant, 

“ S.  Marlborough.” 

“ Marlborough,  May  17,  1735. 

“ Sir, — I have  received  the  favour  of  yours  of  the 
10  th  of  May,  with  that  from  Mr.  Hervey.  And  by  last 
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post  I received  a letter  from  Mr.  Overton,  a sort  of 
bailiff  and  a surveyor,  whom  I have  employed  a great 
while  upon  my  estates  in  Wiltshire.  He  is  a very 
active  and  very  useful  man  of  his  sort.  He  writes  to 
me,  that  Mr.  Hervey  has  been  with  him  and  brought 
him  a paper,  which  I send  you.  He  says,  that  find- 
ing he  was  a man  that  was  desirous  to  serve  me,  he  had 
assisted  him  all  he  could,  by  informations  which  he 
has  given ; and  that  he  should  continue  to  assist  him. 
I have  writ  to  him  that  he  did  mighty  well.  There 
is  likewise  a considerable  tenant  of  my  Lord  Bruce’s, 
his  name  is  Cannons,  who  has  promised  me  his  assist- 
ance towards  recommending  tenants  for  these  farms. 
And  if  Mr.  Hervey  happens  to  know  such  a man,  he 
may  put  him  in  mind  of  it.  I am  sure  you  [will]  do 
me  all  the  good  you  can.  And  I hope  you  are  sure  1 
shall  always  be  sensible  of  the  obligations  I have  to 
you,  and  ever  be 

“ Your  most  thankful  and  obliged 
humble  servant, 

“ S.  Marlborough.” 

“ Mr.  Hervey  may  conclude  to  take  any  prices  that 
were  given  you  in  the  paper.  But  I know  we  have 
been  scandalously  cheated,  if  he  finds  that  anything 
can  be  let  better  than  it  has  been  let,  I do  not  doubt 
but  he  will  do  it.” 

A visitor  less  attractive  to  Nash  was  the  eccentric 
Lord  Peterborough  who,  when  he  had  lost  all  his 
luggage  on  his  journey  to  Bath  in  1731,  rather  than 
refurnish  his  wardrobe,  had  recourse  to  his  friends 
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even  for  clean  linen.*  “ Lord  Peterborough  has  been 
here  some  time,  though  by  his  dress  one  would 
believe  he  had  not  designed  to  make  any  stay,  for  he 
wears  boots  all  day,  and,  as  I hear  must  do  so,  having 
brought  no  shoes  with  him,”  Lady  Hervey  noted. 
“ It  is  a comical  sight  to  see  him  with  his  blue  ribbon 
and  star  and  a cabbage  under  each  arm,  or  a chicken 
in  his  hand,  which,  after  he  himself  has  purchased  at 
market,  he  carries  home  for  dinner.”  f 

Thither  came  also  that  Mrs.  Howard  who  was 
made  Countess  of  Suffolk  ; the  beautiful  Miss  Chud- 
leigh  (as  Thackeray  put  it),  44  slipping  away  from 
one  husband,  and  on  the  lookout  for  another  ” ; and 
the  highly  respectable  Mrs.  Pendarvis,  who  has  come 
down  to  posterity  as  Mrs.  Delany,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  not  only  enjoyed  Bath  but  freely  admitted 
her  liking  for  it.  “ I left  the  Bath  last  Sunday 
se  night,  very  full  and  gay,”  she  wrote  from  London 
on  April  22,  1736,  to  Swift.  i(  I think  Bath  a more 
comfort  able  place  to  live  in  than  London  : all  the 
entertainments  of  the  place  lie  in  a small  compass, 
and  you  are  at  your  liberty  to  partake  of  them,  or  let 
them  alone,  just  as  it  suits  your  humour.  This  town 
[London]  is  grown  to  such  an  enormous  size  that  above 
half  the  daij  must  be  spent  in  the  streets,  going  from 

one  place  to  another.  I like  it  every  year  less  and 
less.”J 

Lord  Aylesbury  was  at  one  time  to  be  seen  at  the 

* Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Report  XI.  App.  V.  p.  327.-— Lord  Orrery 
to  Lady  Kaye,  November  3,  1731 

f “ Letters  to  and  from  Henrietta,  Countess  of  Suffolk.” 

J Mrs.  Delany  : “ Autobiography  and  Correspondence.” 
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rooms  every  night  in  “ a nasty  red  rugg  great-coat  ” ; 
and  Elizabeth,  Dowager  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  nearly 
achieved  the  unique  distinction  of  drowning  some  of 
her  fellow  bathers,  for,  being  very  tall  and  having 
given  orders  that  the  water  should  be  admitted  until 
it  reached  her  chin,  the  rest  of  the  company  who  were 
below  her  stature  fled  only  just  in  time.*  Sweet 
Molly  Lepel  came  to  relieve  her  sufferings  from  gout, 
and  at  once  was  surrounded  by  a court  of  men  and 
women ; and  Lord  Sussex,  too,  who  “ ended  his  days 
here,  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  died  a martyr 
to  love,  even  the  unfashionable  love  of  his  wife.  Such 
a man,  in  such  an  age,  would  be  sainted  in  any  other 
Church  but  ours.”  f 

More  remarkable  than  any  of  these  visitors  was  a 
small  coterie  of  very  old  men,  whose  claims  to  distinc- 
tion, on  account  of  their  great  age,  have  been  handed 
down.  “ Since  my  coming  to  Bath  I am  perfectly 
convinced  that  the  ancient  patriots  [sic]  were  a 
thoughtless  race  of  people  who  loved  country  dances 
and  breakfast  on  hot  rolls  and  butter,”  wrote  John, 
Earl  of  Orrery,  to  Counsellor  Kempe,  from  Bath  on 
November  20,  1731.  “They  lived  to  an  immense 
length  of  days  merely  by  leading  the  same  kind  of 
life  that  is  prevalent  at  this  place,  where  the  Methu- 
salems  and  the  Abrahams  dance  with  as  much  vigour 
at  the  Balls  as  if  they  had  not  flourished  in  a Courant 
at  Charles  the  Second’s  restoration.  To  be  more 

* E.  J.  Climenson : “ Elizabeth  Montagu,  Queen  of  the 
Blue-Stockings.11 

f Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Report  XI.  App.  V.  p.  327. — Lord  Orrery 
to  Lady  Kaye,  November  3,  1773. 
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particular : Here  is  a Brocas  (now  in  his  97th  year 
currente  anno)  who  avers  he  never  was  sick  in  his  life, 
nor  ever  paid  a groat  for  a pennyworth  of  physick, 
which  athletic  constitution  he  attributes  to  an  utter 
inattention  either  to  the  cares  of  the  public  or  the 
various  fortunes  of  his  private  friends.  He  thanks 
Heaven  he  always  had  a clean  pair  of  gloves  and  a 
neat  pair  of  pumps  at  command,  and  therefore  it  was 
of  little  consequence  to  him  who  was  King  of  England, 
or  which  of  his  relations  were  married  or  hanged. 
But  the  less  he  regards  public  affairs,  the  more  he 
attends  public  places.  He  is  at  Bath  in  May,  at 
Tunbridge  in  July,  at  Bath  again  in  September,  and 
every  day  during  Parliament  time  amongst  the 
Rarities  of  the  Court  of  Requests.  The  pale-faced 
girls  are  all  fond  of  him,  and  they  are  sure  to  be  well 
touzled  when  he  leads  up  the  Kissing  Dance.  Do 
not  imagine  from  hence  that  he  is  a dangerous  or 
a poisonous  animal : No,  he  is  perfectly  harmless : 
Mothers  trust  him  with  their  daughters  alone  in  the 
dark.  The  virgin  plays  with  him,  and  the  married 
woman  takes  his  advice  in  laces  and  tippets.  Some 
envious  persons  call  him  a dangler,  and  maliciously 
whisper  in  his  ear  that 

A Dangler  is  of  neither  sex, 

A Creature  horn  to  tease  and  vex,  &c.  &c. 

But  his  patience  surmounts  and  baffles  all  brutalities 
by  a grave  grin  that  at  once  denotes  inward  satisfaction 
and  outward  philosophy.  Nec  deficit  Alter.  We 
have  an  Ingram  4 who  whistles  as  he  goes  for  want  of 
thought.’  He  is  an  old  Brobdingnaggian,  or  rather 
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a Stralburg  of  the  first  magnitude.  Yet  the  ladies, 
notwithstanding  his  dreadful  aspect,  are  grown  familiar 
with  often  seeing  him,  and  will  venture  to  romp 
with  him  as  if  he  were  no  bigger  than  a monkey. 

“ Here  are  antediluvians  of  lesser  note  and  fewer 
years.  A Brigadier  Warren  who  is  forced  to  make 
use  of  a cane  in  his  79th  year.  Here  is  also  one 
Dockry,  a moneylender,  and  one  Laydeman  of  the 
same  tread : but  these  are  looked  upon  as  really 
immortal,  being  true  sons  of  Mammon  in  human 
shapes.  Here  is  a Mr.  Pitt  with  a swinging  nose,  and 
two  eyes  looking  each  a different  way ; here  are  also 
many  lords,  pickpockets,  broken  merchants,  and  dis- 
consolate widows.  There  wants  only  a Sandford  to 
complete  our  group.” 

Such  were  some  of  the  persons  of  rank  and  fashion, 
and  they  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  rest,  who 
made  up  the  society  at  Bath.  It  was  curious  in  an 
age  more  renowned  for  stateliness  and  dignity  than 
our  own,  that  the  manners  were  often  worse.  Nash, 
too,  though  arbiter  elegantiarum , was  too  often  the 
leader  of  those  prone  to  indulge  in  the  ill-bred  sneer 
and  blatant  rudeness.  Himself  no  scholar,  he  was 
always  ready  to  raise  a laugh  at  the  ignorance  of 
others,  and  Pope  s remark  that  the  Beau  was  an 
impudent  fellow  was  all  too  well  deserved.  When  a 
lady  with  pretensions  to  learning  was  at  an  auction, 
and  the  auctioneer  from  the  rostrum  put  up  an  edition 
of  Horace’s  works,  reading  aloud  from  the  title-page, 
Horatii  Opera,  she  asked  Nash  : “ Whose  operas  did 
the  man  say  ? ” “ Horace’s,  Madam,”  replied  the 

latter.  “He  was  an  Italian.”  “Well,  then, ’’said  my  lady, 
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“ I’ll  bid  for  Horace’s  Operas,  for  I love  Italian  operas 
of  all  things.”  What  she  said  when  the  books  were 
knocked  down  to  her  the  chronicler  has  not  recorded. 
This  was  a pardonable  jest,  but  for  the  following  no 
excuse  can  be  made.  When  at  Bath  he  addressed  a 
deformed  lady  and  asked  whence  she  came,  and 
was  answered,  “ Straight  from  London.”  “ Indeed, 
Madam,”  he  replied,  “ then  you  must  have  been  con- 
foundedly warped  by  the  way.”  * Other  remarks  of 
a similarly  cruel  nature  have  been  recorded  of  the 
Beau,  but  once  at  least  he  found  his  match  in  a young 
lady  from  the  country  who  dressed  in  a very  plain 
fashion.  He  noticed  her  when  she  was  in  the  Pump 
Room,  and,  turning  to  his  companions,  said,  “ There’s 
a smart  country  girl.  I will  have  some  discourse 
with  her.  So,  child,”  he  addressed  her,  “ you  are  just 
come  to  Bath,  I see.”  “ Yes,  Sir,”  the  visitor  replied 
courteously.  “ And  you  have  been  a good  girl  in  the 
country,  and  learned  to  read  your  book,  I hope.” 
“ Yes,  Sir,”  again  came  the  answer.  “ Pray,  now,  let 
me  examine  you.  I know  you  have  read  your  Bible, 
and  the  ‘History  of  Tobit  and  his  Dog,’  ” he  continued, 
all  unwittingly  rushing  to  his  fate.  “ Nowt,  can  you 
tell  me,  what  was  the  dog’s  name  ? ” ee  Yes,  sir,”  said 
the  girl  demurely;  then,  with  a sudden  change  of 
manner,  looking  the  great  man  full  in  the  face,  she 
added,  “ His  name  was  Nash,  and  an  impudent  dog  he 
was.”  f 

* “ The  Jests  of  Beau  Nash.’1 

f Ibid.  This  story  was  annexed  by  Smollett,  who  put  the 
retort  into  the  mouth  of  Miss  Snapper  (“  Roderick  Random,1'’ 
chapter  lv.). 
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THE  COMPANY  AT  THE  BATH— II.  COSTUMES 

AND  SCANDAL 

Having  reference  to  his  age,  Nash  used  to  say  that 
as  Nestor  was  a man  of  three  ages,  so  he  was  a beau 
of  three  generations,  who  had  “seen  flaxen  bobs 
succeeded  by  majors,  which  in  their  turn  gave  way  to 
negligents,  which  were  at  last  totally  routed  by  bags 
and  Ramilies ; and  he  was  fond  of  recounting  the 
manner  in  which  amours  were  conducted  in  the 
different  generations.  “ The  lover  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  was  solemn,  majestic  and  formal.  He 
visited  his  mistress  in  state  ; languished  for  her  favour, 
kneeled  when  he  toasted  his  goddess,  walked  with 
solemnity,  performed  the  most  trifling  things  with 
decorum,  and  even  took  snuff  with  a flourish.  The 
beau  of  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  was 
disgusted  with  so  much  formality  ; he  was  pert,  smart 
and  lively ; his  billets-douoc  were  written  in  quite  a 
different  style  from  that  of  his  antiquated  predecessor ; 
he  was  ever  laughing  at  his  own  ridiculous  situation ; 
till,  at  last,  he  persuaded  the  lady  to  become  as 
ridiculous  as  himself.  The  beau  of  the  third  age  was 
still  more  extraordinary  than  either.  His  whole 
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secret  in  intrigue  consisted  in  perfect  indifference. 
The  only  way  to  make  love  now  was  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  lady  ; which  method  was  the  surest  way  to 
secure  her  affection.”  * 

To  describe  the  fashions  during  the  life  of  a man 
who  had  seen  so  many  changes  would  be  manifestly 
impossible  within  brief  limits,  and  no  such  attempt 
will  be  made  here.  Indeed,  over  dress  Nash  did  not 
exercise,  nor,  indeed,  attempt  to  exercise,  any  control ; 
and  so  long  as  his  subjects  wore  their  best  clothes 
and  made  a brave  show  he  was  indifferent  to  the 
details  of  their  attire.  And  a very  brave  show  the 
company  made.  The  men,  of  course,  wore  elaborately 
embroidered  coats,  knee-breeches,  silk  stockings, 
buckled  shoes  and  wigs ; and  the  Beau  always  car- 
ried a white  beaver  hat,  assumed  after  he  had  lost 
many  of  ordinary  colours,  as  he  said,  to  prevent  any 
person  taking  it  by  mistake,  though  the  uncharitable 
declared  the  reason  for  this  singularity  was  to  attract 
attention.  Nash  was  fond  of  fine  clothes,  and  cele- 
brated the  King’s  Birthday  in  1734  by  appearing  in 
gold-laced  clothes,  in  which,  says  Chesterfield,  “he 
looked  so  fine  that,  standing  by  chance  in  the  middle 
of  the  dancers,  he  was  taken  by  many  at  a distance 
for  a gilt  garland.”  f At  other  times  he  appeared 
in  extravagantly  embroidered  suits,  an  enormous 
periwig  and  priceless  lace ; but  though  invariably 
gorgeously  attired,  his  taste  was  tawdry,  and 

evoked  unkind  comment  from  the  beaux  of  the 
day. 

* Goldsmith  : “ Life  of  Nash.” 

t “ Letters  to  and  from  Henrietta,  Countess  of  Suffolk.” 
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Ladies  appeared  with  elaborate  coiffure,  hooped 
skirts,  and  dresses  cut  very  low : 


Here  dress,  with  indecency,  wounds  the  chaste  eye  ; 

For,  tho’  Virtue  may  blush,  and  sweet  Innocence  stare, 
HereJBeauty’s  soft  bosom,  unkerchief  d,  goes  bare  ! 

• • • • • 

For  the  Ladies  at  Bath  make  no  more  of  their  faces 
Than  the  painter  who  daubs  o’er  his  wainscots  and  bases  ; 
And  after  three  coats  they  have  laid  on,  or  more, 

For  beauties  they’ll  pass,  tho’  no  beauties  before ; 

And  their  heads  ! (gracious  heav’n  !)  ’tis  true  what  I say, 
You’d  take  them  in  meadows  for  cocks  of  new  hay, 

Which,  expos’d  in  a tempest  of  boisterous  weather, 

Would  twist  them  about  in  a whirlwind  together.* 

The  absurd  fashions  in  hair-dressing,  which  at  times 
were  carried  some  feet  high,  brought  forth  a vigorous 
onslaught  from  Anstey : 

Shall  Nature  thus  lavish  her  beauties  in  vain, 

For  Art  and  nonsensical  fashion  to  stain  ? 

The  fair  Jezebella  what  art  can  adorn, 

Whose  cheeks  are  like  roses  that  blush  in  the  morn  ? 

As  bright  were  her  locks  as  in  heaven  are  seen 
Presented  for  stars  by  th’  Egyptian  queen  ; 

But  alas  ! the  sweet  nymph  they  no  longer  must  deck, 

No  more  shall  they  flow  o’er  her  ivory  neck  ; 

Those  tresses  which  Venus  might  take  as  a favour, 

Fall  a victim  at  once  to  an  outlandish  shaver : 

Her  head  has  he  robbed,  with  as  little  remorse 
As  a fox-hunter  crops  both  his  dog  and  his  horse — 

A wretch  that,  so  far  from  repenting  his  theft, 

Makes  a boast  of  tormenting  the  little  that’s  left : 


* “ The  Register  of  Folly.” 
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And  first  at  her  porcupine  head  he  begins 
To  fumble  and  poke  with  his  irons  and  pins, 

Then  fires  all  his  crackers  with  horrid  grimace, 

And  puffs  his  vile  Rocambol  breath  in  her  face, 
Discharging  a steam  that  the  devil  would  choke, 

From  paper,  pomatum,  from  powder  and  smoke  ; 

The  patient  submits,  and  with  due  resignation 
Prepares  for  her  fate  in  the  next  operation. 

When  lo  ! on  a sudden,  a monster  appears, 

A horrible  monster  to  cover  her  ears  ; — 

What  sign  of  the  Zodiac  is  it  he  bears  ? 

Is  it  Taurus’s  tail,  or  the  tete  de  mouton , 

Or  the  beard  of  the  goat  that  he  dares  to  put  on  ? 

’Tis  a wig  en  vergette , that  from  Paris  was  brought, 

Une  tete  comme  ilfaut , that  the  varlet  has  bought 
Of  a beggar,  whose  head  he  has  shaved  for  a groat. 

Now  fixed  to  her  head,  does  he  frizzle  and  dab  it ; 

’Tis  a foretop  no  more — ’tis  the  skin  of  a rabbit, — 

’Tis  a muff, — ’tis  a thing  that  by  all  is  contest 
Is  in  colour  and  shape  like  a chaffinch’s  nest.  * 

The  fashions  were  always  changing,  and  if  at  one 
time  ladies  appeared  seven  feet  high,  at  another  they 
would  appear  not  more  than  five  ; but  then  what  they 
lost  in  one  direction  they  made  up  in  another,  and 
hoops  made  ample  amends  for  the  curtailment  of  the 
coiffure.  A description  of  one  such  hooped  skirt  has 
come  down  to  history,  and  may  be  given  as  an  example 
of  a hideous  fashion.  It  was  worn  by  Selina,  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  at  a ball  given  at  Bath  in  honour  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  birthday  in  1739.  4 4 The  petti- 

coat was  of  black  velvet  embroidered  with  chenille, 
the  pattern  a large  stone  vase  filled  with  ramping 
lowers  that  spread  almost  over  a breadth  of  thepetti- 

* 44  The  New  Bath  Guide.” 
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coat  from  the  bottom  to  the  top ; between  each  vase 
of  flowers  was  a pattern  of  gold  shells  and  foliage 
embossed  and  most  heavily  rich.  The  gown  was 
white  satin  embroidered  with  chenille  mixed  with 
gold,  no  vase  on  the  sleeve,  but  two  or  three  on  the 
tail ; it  was  a most  laboured  piece  of  finery,  the 
pattern  much  properer  for  a stucco  staircase  than  the 
apparel  of  a lady.”* 

Of  course,  like  every  other  place  where  idle  people 
congregate,  Bath  became  a hot-bed  of  intrigue  and 
scandal.  “ Yesterday  I began  to  pump,  which,  they 
say,  will  do  my  ears  good,”  Mrs.  Bradshaw  wrote 
wittily  to  Mrs.  Howard  from  Bath  on  September  19, 
1721.  “I  came  deaf,  and  I believe  I shall  go  home 
dumb ; for  I make  very  little  use  of  my  talking 
faculty,  for  fear  of  a quarrel.  Nash  says,  if  I go  off 
without  one,  my  statue  shall  be  set  up  in  the  town.”f 

Gallantry  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  young 
and  old  indulged  in  this  dangerous  pastime,  “ from 
the  pert  Miss  of  fifteen,  who,  with  a fluttering  heart, 
tosses  her  head,  bridles  up,  and  giggles  involuntarily 
at  sight  of  a handsome  young  man,  to  the  staid 
maiden  of  twenty-eight,  who,  with  a demure  aspect, 
moralises  on  the  vanity  of  beauty,  the  folly  of  youth, 
and  simplicity  of  woman,  and  expatiates  on  friendship, 
benevolence,  and  good  sense,  in  the  style  of  a Platonic 
philosopher.”  J These  two  schools  of  coquettes  made 
a dead  set  for  Peregrine  Pickle,  who,  for  the  nonce, 
may  stand  for  any  good-looking  young  man,  and,  we 

* Mrs.  Delany  : “ Autobiography  and  Correspondence.11 

f “ Letters  to  and  from  Henrietta,  Countess  of  Suffolk.11 

I “ Peregrine  Pickle.11 
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are  told  by  the  biographer  of  that  amiable  hero,  that 
not  a day  passed  in  which  some  new  story  did  not 
circulate  to  the  prejudice  of  one  or  other  of  those 
rivals.  “If  our  hero  in  the  long-room,  chanced  to 
quit  one  of  the  moralists,  with  whom  he  had  been 
engaged  in  conversation,  he  was  immediately  accosted 
by  a number  of  the  opposite  faction,  who,  with  ironical 
smiles,  upbraided  him  with  cruelty  to  the  poor  lady  he 
had  left,  exhorted  him  to  have  compassion  on  her 
sufferings ; and,  turning  their  eyes  towards  the  object 
of  their  intercession,  broke  forth  into  a universal  peal 
of  laughter.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Peregrine,  in 
consequence  of  having  danced  with  one  of  the  minors 
over-night,  visited  her  in  the  morning,  the  Platonists 
immediately  laid  hold  of  the  occasion,  tasked  their 
imagination,  associated  ideas,  and  with  sage  insinua- 
tions retailed  a thousand  circumstances  of  the  inter- 
view, which  never  had  any  foundation  in  fact.  They 
observed  that  if  girls  were  determined  to  behave  with 
such  indiscretion,  they  must  lay  their  accounts  with  in- 
curring the  censure  of  the  world  ; that  she  in  question 
was  old  enough  to  act  more  circumspectly ; and 
wondered  that  her  mother  would  permit  any  young 
fellow  to  approach  the  chamber  while  her  daughter 
was  naked  in  bed.  As  for  the  servants  peeping 
through  the  keyhole,  to  be  sure  it  was  an  unlucky 
accident ; but  people  ought  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  such  curiosity,  and  give  their  domestics  no 
cause  to  employ  their  penetration.  These,  and  other 
reflections,  were  occasionally  whispered  as  secrets 
among  those  who  were  known  to  be  communicative  ; 
so  that,  in  a few  hours,  it  became  the  general  topic  of 
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discourse  ; and  as  it  had  been  divulged  under  injunc- 
tions of  secrecy,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  trace  the 
scandal  to  its  origin  ; because  every  person  concerned 
must  have  promulgated  her  own  breach  of  trust, 
in  discovering  her  author  of  the  report.”  * 

Not  all  Nash’s  endeavours  could  stem  the  torrent 
of  defamation.  Everybody  thought  ill  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  did  not  hesitate  to  give  voice  to  their 
suspicions,  while  many— to  judge  by  their  effusions, 

only  in  rare  instances  more  talented  than  the  rest 

wrote  their  opinions  of  their  acquaintances  to  their 
confidential  friends.  “ The  talk  of  the  Bath  is  the 
marriage  of  Lord  Somerville  and  Mrs.  Rolt.  She 
left  the  Bath  yesterday,  but  is  to  go  away  to-day  or 
to-morrow  ; but,  as  opinions  differ,  I cannot  decide 
whether  they  are  married  or  no,”  t Gay  wrote  from 
Bath  in  1724  to  Mrs.  Howard ; but  this  is  kindness 
compared  to  the  vigorous  onslaught  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Bradshaw  to  the  same  recipient  on 
the  weakness  of  the  lady  visitors  for  a certain  military 
man.  “ There  are  a good  many  ladies  one  knows,  but 
the  men  (which  you  know  is  what  interests  me)  are 
such  unfinished  animals,  one  would  swear  they  were 
beholden  to  the  hot  spring  for  their  creation,  without 
any  other  assistance.  Here  is  a Colonel  Cotton,  who 
is  a good  agreeable  man ; but  the  ladies  are  all  so 
fond  of  him,  that  I believe  he  must  take  to  his  bed 
soon.  If  you  see  a footman  in  the  street,  his  errand 
is  to  Colonel  Cotton  : he  gives  breakfasts,  makes  balls, 
plays,  and  does  everything  a lady  can  desire  ; but  then 

* “ Peregrine  Pickle.” 

f “ Letters  to  and  from  Henrietta,  Countess  of  Suffolk.” 
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he  is  but  one  man,  and  cannot  turn  himself  to  at  least 
ten  women  that  have  fastened  upon  him,  from  which 
contests  do  often  arise  among  us.”  * 

The  palm  for  compressing  a whole  volume  of 
scandal  into  twenty-seven  words  must  be  given  to 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who  was  a constant  visitor  at 
Bath,  where  he  wrote  many  of  his  famous  letters  to 
his  son,  and  where  in  his  old  age  he  gave  utterance  to 
his  celebrated  bon-mot , “ Tyrawley  and  I have  been 
dead  these  two  years,  but  we  don’t  choose  to  have  it 
known”:  “Mrs.  Jones  gave  Sir  Humphrey  Monoux 
pain  with  Mr.  Brown,  which  gave  Sir  Humphrey  the 
toothache,”  he  wrote  to  Lady  Suffolk;  “but  Mr. 
Jones  has  since  made  up  matters  between  them.” 
In  the  letter  from  which  this  tit-bit  is  extracted, 
Chesterfield  contrived  at  once  to  present  a picture 
of  the  company  at  Bath  as  it  appeared  to  him  in 
November  1734  and  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
most  polished  phrases,  to  demolish  more  than  one 
reputation. 

“ A general  history  of  the  Bath  since  you  left  it, 
together  with  the  particular  memoirs  of  Amoretto’s  f 
life  and  conversation,  are  matters  of  too  much  im- 
portance to  want  any  introduction.  Therefore,  with- 
out further  preamble,  I send  you  the  very  minutes, 
just  as  I have  them  down  in  my  own  memory ; the 
variety  of  events,  and  the  time  necessary  to  observe 
them,  not  having  yet  allowed  me  the  leisure  to  put 
them  in  that  style  and  order  in  which  I propose  they 
shall  hereafter  appear  in  public. 

* “ Letters  to  and  from  Henrietta,  Countess  of  Suffolk” 

t Hon.  Robert  Sawyer  Herbert. 
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“ October  27. — Little  company  appeared  at  the 
pump  ; those  that  were  there  drank  the  waters  of  afflic- 
tion for  the  departure  of  Lady  Suffolk  and  Mrs.  Blount. 
What  was  said  of  them  both  I need  not  tell  you  ; for 
it  was  so  obvious  to  those  who  said  it,  that  it  cannot 
be  less  so  to  those  that  deserve  it.  Amoretto  went 
upon  Lansdowne  to  evaporate  his  grief  for  the  loss 
of  his  Parthenissa,*  in  memory  of  whom  (and 
the  wind  being  very  cold  into  the  bargain)  he  tied 
his  handkerchief  over  his  hat,  and  looked  very 
sadly. 

“ In  the  evening  the  usual  tea-table  met  at 
Lindsey’s,  the  two  principal  persons  t excepted ; 
who,  it  was  hoped,  were  then  got  safe  to  Newbury. 
Amoretto ’s  main  action  was  at  our  table ; but, 
episodically,  he  took  pieces  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
cups  of  tea,  at  about  ten  others.  He  laughed  his 
way  through  the  girls  out  of  the  long  room  into  the 
little  one,  where  he  tallied  [ i.e .,  played  cards]  till  he 
swore,  and  swore  till  he  went  home,  and  probably 
some  time  afterwards. 

“ The  Countess  of  Burlington,  in  the  absence  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  held  a circle  at  Hayes,  where  she 
lost  a favourite  snuff-box,  but  unfortunately  kept  her 
temper. 

“ October  28. — Breakfast  was  at  Lady  Anne’s, 
where  Amoretto  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon 
to  eat  and  drink  as  much  as  he  had  a mind  to.  At 
night  he  was  observed  to  be  pleasant  with  the  girls, 
and  with  less  restraint  than  usual,  which  made  some 
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people  surmise  that  he  comforted  himself  for  the  loss 
of  Lady  Suffolk  and  Parthenissa,  by  the  liberty  and 
impunity  their  absence  gave  him. 

“ °ct°ber  29.— Amoretto  breakfasted  incognito, 
but  appeared  at  the  ball  in  the  evening,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  b on-mots.  He  was 
particularly  pleased  to  compare  the  two  Miss 
Towardines,  who  are  very  short  and  were  a 
dancing,  to  a couple  of  totums  set  a spinning. 
1 he  justness  and  liveliness  of  this  image  struck 
Mr.  Marriott  to  such  a degree  that  he  begged  leave 
o the  author  to  put  it  off  for  his  own,  which  was 
granted  him.  He  declared  afterwards  to  several 
people  that  Mr.  Herbert  beat  the  whole  world  at 


October  30.  Being  His  Majesty’s  birthday, 

httle  company  appeared  in  the  morning,  all  beimr 

resolved  to  look  well  at  night.  Mr.  Herbert  dined  at 

Mrs.  Y\  alters  s with  young  Mr.  Barnard,  whom  he 

'■‘  le<  to  death-  Nash  gave  a ball  at  Lindsey’s 

W Lle  j 1S' "!'ate  aPPeared  for  the  first  time,  and  was’ 
noticed  by  Mr.  Herbert. 

“ October  31.— Amoretto  breakfasted  at  Ladv 

keing  now  more  easy  and  familiar, 
he  called  for  a half-peck  loaf  and  a pound  of  butter- 
let  off  a great  many  ideas,  and,  had  he  had  the  same 

hatndone  it  ^ ^ dse’  WOuld  doubtless 

“ November  1.— Amoretto  took  a vomit  in  the 
morn, ng  and  then  with  a clear  and  excellent  stomach 
dined  with  me,  and  went  to  the  ball  at  night  where 
Mrs.  Hamilton  chiefly  engrossed  him.” 
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More  terrible  than  the  reflections  contained  in 
private  correspondence,  though  even  therein 

At  every  word  a reputation  dies, 

were  the  lampoons  which  circulated  throughout  the 
company  at  the  watering-place  and  were  despatched 
to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  kingdom.  Gay,  writing 
to  Parnell  on  March  18,  1715,  states  that  he  trusts  he 
and  Pope,  who  hope  to  order  their  affairs  so  as  to 
repair  in  the  summer  to  Bath,  may  meet  there,  in 
which  case,  with  sly  humour,  he  promises  : “ You 
shall  preach,  and  we  will  write  lampoons,  for  it  is 
esteemed  as  great  an  honour  to  leave  the  Bath  for 
fear  of  a broken  head,  as  for  a Terras  Filius  of  Oxford 
to  be  expelled.” 

At  this  time  the  writing  of  lampoons  was  in  full 
swing,  and  the  compositions  were  a perpetual  subject 
of  conversation.  “ I send  the  Bath  lampoons — 
Corinna  is  Lady  Manchester,  and  the  other  lady  is 
Mrs.  Cartwright,  who,  they  say,  has  pawned  her 
diamond  necklace,  to  buy  Valentine  a snuff-box. 
These  wars  make  men  so  violent  scarce,  that  these 
good  ladies  take  up  with  the  shadows  of  them,”  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  wrote  to  Mrs.  Hewett  from 
Bath  on  November  13, 1709.  “ I fancy  the  ill-spelling 
of  the  lampoons  will  make  you  laugh  more  than  the 
verses ; indeed,  I am  ashamed  for  her  who  wrote 
them.”  * The  production  to  which  Lady  Mary  refers 
has  not  been  traced;  and  the  first  printed  set  of 

* E.  J.  Climenson  : “ Elizabeth  Montagu,  Queen  of  the 

Blue  Stockings.-” 
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verses  concerning  Bath  visitors  that  has  been  found 
bears  a date  nearly  twelve  months  later,  October  9, 
1710.  As  this  has  not  been  reprinted  during  the  two 
centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  its  appearance,  it  is 
here  inserted  as  a curiosity.  It  is  amusing  to  observe 
that  while  the  author  of  “ A Dream ; or,  The  Force 
of  Fancy.  A Poem  containing  Characters  of  the 
Company  now  at  the  Bath,”  was  careful  to  give 
fictitious  names,  the  publisher,  Edmund  Curll,  was 

equally  careful  to  betray  the  several  identities  in 
footnotes. 


’Twas  now  high  noon, 

The  sun  in  all  his  warmer  glories  shone, 

When  fainting  under  the  illustrious  day, 

I found  a shade  and  there  supinely  lay. 

My  head  repos’d  upon  an  ancient  stone 
With  downy  venerable  moss  o’ergrown  ; 

My  wearied  limbs  on  verdant  turf  were  spread, 
Soft  as  the  Persian  monarch’s  silken  bed  ; 
Woodbines  and  pliant  osiers  o’er  me  twine, 
Exclude  the  heat,  in  close  embraces  join, 

And  form  a fragrant  arch.  Near  Avon’s  streams 
This  arbour  stands  : its  situation  seems 
Sacred  to  lovers’  tales  and  poets’  easy  dreams. 
Stretched  as  I was,  the  quiet  of  the  place, 

The  songs  of  birds,  and  the  deep  murmuring  base 
Of  water  falling  with  their  distant  noise, 
Conspir’d  to  draw  sweet  slumber  o’er  my  eyes. 
When  lo  ! methought,  descending  from  above, 
forth  from  a stately  pile  and  sacred  grove, 

A numerous  crowd  approached  this  silent  bower, 
With  smiles  intruding  on  my  private  hour. 

Down  a green  walk  where  nightly  fairies  dance 
The  beauteous  throng  with  easy  steps  advance. 
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Julia  * good-humour’d,  yet  majestic  too, 

In  her  full  bloom,  first  met  my  fancied  view  ; 

The  noble  dame,  for  highest  honours  born, 

The  well-plac’d  coronet  does  so  well  adorn, 

That  when  with  circling  gold  her  brow  it  binds, 
With  double  lustre  it  unenvi’d  shines. 

On  Youthful  Amoret  f she  leaned  her  arm 
Familiar  ; Am’ret,  in  whom  every  charm 
To  nature  princely  owing,  shows  alone 
How  great  they  be  when  centering  in  one. 

They  turn’d  and  vanished  strait  with  pleasing  grace. 

Serene  Villaria  J mov’d  up  in  their  place ; 

Such  modesty  adorns  the  noble  maid, 

That  all  must  love  where  none  can  be  afraid. 

Happy  Aruncius  § in  so  true  a choice, 

Where  woman’s  look  speaks  in  so  mild  a voice. 

Thus  while  I thought  the  humbly  great  was  gone, 
Divine  Erminia  ||  and  her  friend  came  on. 

Tho’  in  her  veins  patrician  purple  flows, 

A private  gentleman  Erminia  chose. 

Propitious  Hymen,  when  he  gave  the  fair, 

O Cleon  ! IT  answer’d  thy  ambitious  pray’r ; 

Unless  thou  pray’dst  for  more  than  can  by  Heav’n 
In  one  fine  woman  to  the  world  be  giv’n. 

Her  friend  the  consort  of  a martial  Lord  ** 
(Considers  friendship  as  a sacred  word), 

Whilst  he  buys  fame  with  danger  in  the  field, 
Heav’n  to  her  pray’rs  must  for  his  safety  yield  ; 

Nor  can  the  camp  or  court  with  justice  boast 
A braver  hero,  or  a brighter  toast. 


* Duchess  of  Norfolk. 

I Mrs.  Villars. 

||  Mrs.  Herne. 

**  Lord  and  Lady  Falkland. 


| Mr.  Tempest. 
§ Mr.  Cawfield. 


II  Mr.  Herne, 
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The  pretty  Caledonia  * I admire ; 

Thy  humour’s  free,  and  a well-cherisht  fire 
Seems  in  thy  cheeks  at  sudden  fits  to  glow, 

And  saw  that  Cupid’s  is  a certain  how. 

Your  noble  Zetzea  f next  in  grandeur  shine, 

Well  made  and  stately  as  a lofty  pine, 

Which  o’er  the  forest  rears  its  tow’ring  head, 
Adorn'd  with  silver  leaves,  and  widely  spread. 

Thy  lovely  eye,  bright  Desdemona,j  shows 
As  diamonds  brilliant,  black  as  ripening  sloes ; 
Nor  can  I better  their  vast  power  express, 

Than,  that  thy  own  fair  sex  their  charms  confess. 

In  the  Syrennas,§  wit  itself  displays  ; 

Wit  and  good-nature’s  their  peculiar  praise  ; 

These  with  their  native  charms  their  fame  secure ; 
When  others  dress,  they  unadorn’d  allure. 

Tho’  with  no  awful  port  Lairssa  ||  sways, 

Yet  can  she  please  ten  thousand  different  ways. 

A generous  freedom  surer  love  will  gain, 

Than  quality  to  be  revered  with  pain  : 

Cupid  himself’s  but  little  ; yet  his  power 
Surmounts  Great  Jove’s,  for  he’s  Jove’s  conquerer. 

The  lov’d  Corinthia  IT  to  my  view  succeeds  ; 

Tho’  wounded  by  her  eyes,  Hydaspo  **  bleeds, 

She  knows,  and  sees  him  with  a careless  air. 

“ Ah  ! luckless  boy  ! She’s  cruel  as  she’s  fair ! ” 

I whisper  d this  ; with  red’ning  looks  she  burn’d, 
And,  much  offended,  from  the  arbor  turn’d. 


* Lady  Shaw.  f Mrs.  Noel. 

+ Mrs*  Mondy.  § The  two  Miss  Harcourts. 

II  Mrs.  Reynoldson.  IT  Mrs.  Levett. 

**  Capt.  Derby. 
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As  the  enliv’ning  sun,  with  cheerful  ray, 

Relieves  poor  shepherds  in  some  gloomy  day, 
When  big  with  rain  the  black’ning  clouds  appear, 
And  threaten  to  let  fall  the  storms  they  bear, 

Thy  image,  fair  Aspasia,*  brought  such  joy 
To  me  as  they  receive.  Thy  charms  employ 
Each  fixed  beholder’s  thoughts,  who  soon  descries 
A sweet  peculiar  languor  in  thy  eyes  : 

Thy  constant  looks  so  much  good  humour  tell, 
That  others’  brightest  smiles  scarce  please  so  well. 
Thrice  happy  Phaon  ! f of  such  charms  possest ; 

If  woman  can,  she  sure  must  make  thee  blest. 

Pollia,|  with  a just  symmetry  of  parts, 

Attracts  the  eyes,  and  then  secures  our  hearts. 

Nor  does  her  beauty  fairer  play  require, 

Than  a nice  judge  to  censure  or  admire. 

Thy  pure  complexion,  fair  Pastora  § knows 
No  rival  lily  ; the  fresh  op’ning  rose 
Thy  blushing  charms  does  much  superior  own  ; 
Oft  forc’d  to  colour,  yet  thou  scorn’st  to  frown  : 
Such  innocence  thy  infant  charms  adorn, 

Tender  as  April  flowers,  and  lovely  as  the  morn. 

When  this  fair  creature,  from  my  eager  view, 
Herself  last  object  of  my  thoughts  withdrew, 
Concerned  to  lose  what  I so  much  admir’d, 

My  roving  spirits  to  my  seats  retir’d. 

I wak’d,  I star’d,  and  fretted  to  perceive 
How  much  I cou’d  myself,  myself  deceive. 


* Mrs.  Boyle. 
I Mrs.  Pontie. 


| Mr.  Boyle. 

§ Mrs.  Hayes. 
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AT  THE  TABLES 

In  the  eighteenth  century  all  fashionable  England 
played  cards,  and  not  to  know  the  games  in  vogue 
was  to  argue  oneself  low-bred.  From  the  court  to 
the  scullery  every  one  gambled,  and  scarcely  any  two 
persons  could  meet  without  one  or  the  other  suggest- 
ing cards  or  dice  ; while  a whole  company  would,  on 
the  slightest  pretext,  or  indeed  on  no  pretext  what- 
ever, sit  down  to  the  tables  that  were  always  set  out 
in  readiness  at  all  assemblies.  “ Books ! Prithee 
don’t  talk  to  me  about  books  ! The  only  books  I 
know  are  men  and  cards,”  cried  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough ; and  the  limits  of  her  knowledge  were 
those  of  the  rest  of  England,  except  that  they  knew 
more  about  cards  than  mankind. 

The  love  of  gaming  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any- 
thing else  to  overcome  political  antipathies  and 
to  break  down  the  barriers  of  class.  “ Whist  has 
spread  an  universal  opium  over  the  whole  nation,” 
wrote  Walpole  to  Mann  in  1742;  “it  makes 
courtiers  and  patriots  sit  down  to  the  same  pack  of 
cards.”  The  passion  was  not  confined  to  men,  but 

extended  to  women  and  even  to  the  young  of  both 
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sexes.  “ The  boys  and  girls  sit  down  as  gravely  at 
whist  tables  as  fellows  of  colleges  used  to  do  so 
formerly,”  Walpole  noted  in  1741.  “ It  is  actually  a 

ridiculous,  though  I think  a mortifying,  sight,  that 

play  should  become  the  business  of  the  nation,  from 
fifteen  to  fourscore.” 

Here  \ outh,  lost  to  shame,  seeks  ruin  at  play  ; 

Here  Age  oft  turns  fool,  tho1  its  head  is  quite  grey.* 

The  picture  is  not  overdrawn,  for  society  was  in  those 
days  a vast  casino.  Gaming,  indeed,  was  then  a profes- 
sion, for  while,  of  course,  most  played  for  pleasure, many 
played  for  gain  ; and  gamesters  were  a recognised  class, 
the  movements  of  which  were  as  regular  as  the  seasons  : 
London  in  winter,  the  Continental  spas  in  summer, 
the  English  watering-places  in  the  autumn.  Chester- 
held  paid  a high  compliment  to  these  gentlemen,  for 
while,  gambler  as  he  was  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he 
would  play  with  anybody,  he  averred  a predilection 
for  the  company  of  sharpers  at  the  card-table. 
“ Why,”  he  answered  an  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  for 
this  stiange  taste,  “ if  I play  with  sharpers  and  win,  I 
am  sure  to  be  paid,  but  if  I win  of  gentlemen,  they 
frequently  behave  so  genteelly  that  I get  nothing  but 
words  and  polite  apologies  for  my  money.”  f Nothing 
could  exceed  the  urbanity  of  the  gentlemen  who  lived 
upon  their  gains  at  play,  and  they  were  always  ready 
to  accept  with  the  utmost  courtesy  a bond  from  any 
gentleman  who  was  possessed  of  means. 

* “ The  Register  of  Folly.” 
f Fleming  : “ Life  of  Timothy  Ginnadrake.” 
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A sum,  my  dear  mother,  far  heavier  yet, 

Captain  Cormorant  won  when  I learn ’d  lansquenet ; 

Two  hundred  I paid  him,  and  five  am  in  debt. 

For  the  fun  I had  nothing  to  do  but  to  write , 

For  the  Captain  was  very  well-bred  and  polite, 

And  took,  as  he  saw  my  expenses  were  great, 

My  bond,  to  be  paid  on  the  Clodpole  estate, 

And  asks  nothing  more,  while  the  money  is  lent, 

Than  interest  paid  him  at  twenty  per  cent.* 

Indeed,  in  those  days,  gaming1  was  not  regarded  as  a 
discreditable  calling,  and  Barry  Lyndon’s  admirable 
defence  of  his  uncle  and  himself  was  necessary  only 
in  latei  and,  what  to  him  appeared,  more  degenerate 
days.  “ They  cry  fie  upon  men  engaged  in  play ; but 
I should  like  to  know  how  much  more  honourable 
their  modes  of  livelihood  are  than  ours.  The  broker 
of  the  Exchange  who  bulls  and  bears,  and  buys  and 
sells,  and  dabbles  with  lying  loans,  and  trades  on 
State  secrets,  what  is  he  but  a gamester  ? The  mer- 
chant who  deals  in  teas  and  tallow,  is  he  any  better  ? 
His  bales  of  dirty  indigo  are  his  dice,  his  cards  come 
up  every  year  instead  of  every  ten  minutes,  and  the 
sea  is  his  green  table.  You  call  the  profession  of  the 
law  an  honourable  one,  where  a man  will  lie  for  any 
bidder  ; lie  down  poverty  for  the  sake  of  a fee  from 
wealth,  lie  down  right  because  wrong  is  in  his  brief. 
A ou  call  a doctor  an  honourable  man,  a swindling 
quack,  who  does  not  believe  in  the  nostrums  which 
he  presciibes,  and  takes  your  guinea  for  whispering 
in  your  ear  that  it  is  a fine  morning ; and  yet,  for- 
sooth, a gallant  man  who  sits  him  down  before  the 

* Anstey  : “ The  New  Bath  Guide.” 
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baize  and  challenges  all  comers,  his  money  against 
theirs,  his  fortune  against  theirs,  is  proscribed  by  your 
modern  moral  world.  It  is  a conspiracy  of  the  middle 
classes  against  gentlemen : it  is  only  the  shopkeeper 
cant  which  is  to  go  down  nowadays.  I say  that  play 
was  an  institution  of  chivalry : it  has  been  wrecked, 
along  with  other  privileges  of  men  of  birth.  When 
Seingalt  engaged  a man  for  six-and  thirty  hours  with- 
out leaving  the  table,  do  you  think  he  showed  no 
courage  ? How  have  we  had  the  best  blood,  and  the 
brightest  eyes,  too,  of  Europe  throbbing  round  the 
table,  as  I and  my  uncle  have  held  the  cards  and  the 
bank  against  some  terrible  player,  who  was  match- 
ing some  thousands  out  of  his  millions  against  our  all 
which  was  there  on  the  baize  ! When  we  engaged 
that  daring  Alexis  Kossloffsky,  and  won  seven 
thousand  louis  in  a single  coup,  had  we  lost,  we 
should  have  been  beggars  the  next  day;  when  he 
lost,  he  was  only  a village  and  a few  hundred  serfs  in 
pawn  the  worse.  When,  at  Toeplitz,  the  Duke  of 
Courland  brought  fourteen  lacqueys,  each  with  four 
bags  of  florins,  and  challenged  our  bank  to  play 
against  the  sealed  bags,  what  did  we  ask?  ‘Sir/ 
said  we,  ‘we  have  but  eighty  thousand  florins  in 
bank,  or  two  hundred  thousand  at  three  months.  If 
your  Highness’s  bags  do  not  contain  more  than  eighty 
thousand,  we  will  meet  you.’  And  we  did,  and  after 
eleven  hours’  play,  in  which  our  banks  was  at  one 
time  reduced  to  two  hundred  and  three  ducats,  we 
won  seventeen  thousand  florins  of  him.  Is  this  not 
something  like  boldness?  does  this  profession  not 
require  skill,  and  perseverance,  and  bravery  ? Four 
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crowned  heads  looked  on  at  the  game,  and  an  Im- 
perial princess,  when  I turned  up  the  ace  of  hearts 
and  made  Paroli  burst  into  tears.  No  man  on  the 
European  continent  held  a higher  position  than 
Redmond  Barry  then ; and  when  the  Duke  of  Cour- 
land  lost,  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  we  had  won 
nobly;  and  so  we  had,  and  spent  nobly  what  we  won.”  * 
Naturally  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  gaming  was  the  chief  amusement  at  the 
pleasure  resorts,  and  these  places  vied  with  each 
other  in  providing  facilities  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
prevalent  passion.  In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many 
others,  Bath  was  pre-eminent,  from  the  day  when 
Captain  W ebster  assumed  the  direction  of  the  social 
arrangements.  Nash,  it  has  already  been  stated,  came 
to  Bath  as  a professional  gamester,  and  even  when  he 
settled  there  in  a responsible  position,  he  pursued  his 
avocation.  Indeed,  he  had  little  or  no  choice,  for  it 
was  his  only  means  of  livelihood,  since  he  had  no 
private  resources  and  there  was  no  salary  attached  to 
his  office,  while  what  perquisites  there  may  have  been 
were  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  in  a style 
befitting  his  position. 

For  though  Mr.  Nash  used  to  cut  such  a dash, 

Though  he  wore  the  best  clothes  he  could  wear, 

Though  you’d  guess  by  his  dress  that  he  couldn’t  be  less 
Than  a prince  or  a millionaire  ; 

Though  he  wore  a cocked  hat  and  gold  lace  and  all  that, 
Though  his  fingers  were  covered  with  rings, 

Though  he  lit’rally  roll’d,  as  you  might  say,  in  gold 
(For  his  carriage  was  gilt  like  a king’s  !) ; 


* Thackeray  : “ Barry  Lyndon.” 
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Though  he  never  went  out,  when  he  travelled  about, 
Excepting  with  servants  ad  libitum, 

Though  his  liveries  were  splendid  and  all  that  his  men  did 
Was  to  wear  them,  of  course,  and  exhibit  ’em  ; 

Notwithstanding,  I say,  this  excessive  display 
He  had  no  settled  income  to  mention, 

No  sort  of  estate,  either  little  or  great — 

Not  even  a Government  pension  ! * 

Nash  certainly  made  considerable  sums  by  play ; 
but,  like  the  rest,  he  had  his  bad  days  at  the  tables, 
and  on  these  occasions,  in  spite  of  his  ordinances, 
directed  against  the  use  of  bad  language,  would  give 
forth  strange  medleys  of  oaths.  “ Here  is  very 
deep  play,”  Lady  Bristol  wrote  to  her  husband  on 
September  20,  1721,  “ Mr.  Stanhope  has  improved  it 
since  he  came  ; Nash  lost  fifty  pounds  on  Saturday  at 
Harrison’s,  and,  as  they  said,  broke  all  the  windows 
according  to  custom.”  f Again,  “Nash  . . . as  usual, 
concluded  his  evening  with  basset  and  blasphemy  ” ; 
Lord  Chesterfield  told  Lady  Suffolk  in  1734.  It  was 
to  Chesterfield  Nash  complained  of  a run  of  ill-luck. 

“ W ould  you  think  it,  my  Lord,  that  damned  b 

Fortune,  no  later  than  last  night,  tricked  me  out  of 
five  hundred  ! Is  it  not  surprising  that  my  luck 
should  never  turn — that  I should  thus  eternally  be 
mauled  ? ” “I  don’t  wonder  at  your  losing  money, 
Nash,”  replied  the  Earl ; “ but  all  the  world  is 
surprised  where  you  get  it  to  lose.”} 

* W.  Gurney  Benham : “ A Story  of  Stourton,  and  other 
Wiltshire  Tales.1'’ 

f Mary,  Lady  Hervey : “ Letters.” 

t Goldsmith  : “ Life  of  Nash.” 
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Chesterfield,  however,  was  on  good  terms  with 
Nash  to  the  end,  and  entertained  him  at  his  house  in 
Pierrepoint  Street ; and  it  was  to  him,  in  terms  of 
fulsome,  though  not,  perhaps,  entirely  untruthful, 
flattery  that  the  anonymous  compiler  of  “ The  Jests 
of  Beau  Nash  ” dedicated  that  little  volume.  “ There 
is  another  Reason  why  these  Sheets  should  be 
addressed  to  your  Lordship,  and  why  you  ought  to 
receive  them.  You,  my  Lord,  was  ever  the  Patron 
and  Friend  of  Mr.  Nash,  whose  lively  sallies  of 
Imagination  are  here  offer’d  to  public  Inspection. 
\ ou  have  often  been  diverted  by  his  Wit ; and  have 
often  excited  that  Wit  in  him,  which,  like  a diamond 
in  the  Mine,  might  have  lain  hid  in  Obscurity,  had 
not  the  Sun  of  your  Genius,  by  enlightening  the 
Object,  called  forth  its  Lustre.  Nash  therefore,  though 
brilliant,  was  only  the  secondary  Planet  in  the  Sphere  ; 
and  whatever  you  think  of  his  Wit,  you  ought  at 
least  to  approve  of  your  own.” 

Nash,  being  thus  dependent  upon  play,  was,  there- 
fore, at  pains  to  encourage  the  use  of  dice  and  cards 
at  Bath,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of  his  desire. 
Whether  by  his  connivance  or  not  cannot  be  stated, 
but  it  is  a fact  that  the  city  doctors  recommended 
gaming  as  good  for  their  patients,  on  the  ground  that 
the  excitement  incidental  to  that  occupation  took  their 
thoughts  from  their  maladies.  “ The  walks  behind  the 
Abbey,  spacious  and  well-shaded,  planted  all  round  with 
shops,  filled  with  everything  that  contributes  to 
pleasure,”  Defoe  wrote  in  1722.  “At  the  end  is  a 
noble  100m  for  gaming,  from  whence  are  hanging 
stairs  to  a pretty  garden  for  everybody  who  pays  for 
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the  time  they  stay  to  walk  in.  We  have  often 
wondered  that  the  physicians  of  the  place  prescribe 
gaming  to  their  patients  in  order  to  keep  their  minds 
free  from  business  and  thought,  that  the  water  on  an 
undisturbed  mind  may  have  the  greater  effect,  when, 
indeed,  one  cross  thrown  at  play  must  sour  the  man’s 
blood  more  than  ten  glasses  of  water  will  sweeten  it, 
especially  for  such  great  sums  as  they  throw  for  every 
day  at  Bath.”  * 

Music,  the  discussion  of  politics,  and  even  dancing 
and  drinking,  gave  the  pas  to  cards  and  dice,  and 
every  evening  in  the  season  the  company  repaired  to 
the  Assembly  Rooms  to  lose  their  money,  or  win  their 
friends’,  at  the  game  of  their  choice.  “ Harrison’s 
rooms  are  so  full  every  night  ’tis  to  me  very  disagree- 
able, if  one  had  an  inclination  to  play  ’tis  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  a table  to  play,”  f Lady  Anne  Irwin 
complained  to  Lord  Carlisle  in  1729;  and  nearly  a score 
of  years  later  Mrs.  Montagu  informed  the  Duchess  of 
Portland,  “ Whist  and  the  noble  game  of  E.  O. 
employ  the  evening.” 

When  radiant  Sol  has  gain’d  his  Mid-day  Height, 

And  when  he  drops  in  Thetis'  Lap  at  Night ; 

The  Old,  the  Young,  the  Black,  the  Brown,  the  Fair, 

A Medley  Crew ! all  to  the  Rooms  repair. 

Our  peaceful  Warrior  with  his  muff  behold, 

Who,  in  a Chair  box’d  up,  dares  face  the  Cold. 

Hither,  from  all  Parts,  desp’rate  Bankrupts  run 
Who  may  undo,  but  cannot  be  undone. 


* “ Tour  thro’  Great  Britain.” 
f Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Report  XV.,  App.  VI.,  p.  61. 
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All  Hands  to  Business,'  tho’  a Tradesman's  Bill 
Is  left  unpaid  for  Years  ; some  to  Quadrille , 

And  crowds  to  Whist  sit  down,  and  fam’d  E.  0. 

Who,  learn’d  in  these,  scarce  other  Letters  know.* 

The  gamesters  at  Bath  were  not  drawn  from  one 
sex,  but,  as  in  the  metropolis,  women  vied  with  men 
in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  best  seats  at  the  tables, 
and  revelled  in  the  excitement  of  playing  for  stakes, 
often  beyond  their  means.  “ I must  own  that  I 
received  great  pleasure  in  seeing  my  pretty  country- 
women engaged  in  an  amusement  which  puts  them 
upon  producing  so  many  virtues,  especially  as  they 
acquire  such  boldness  as  raises  them  near  that  lordly 
creature — man,”  wrote  a great  humourist.  “ Here 
they  are  taught  such  contempt  of  wealth  as  may 
dilate  their  minds  and  prevent  many  curtain  lectures. 
Their  natural  tenderness  is  a weakness  very  easily 
unlearned,  and  I find  my  soul  exalted  when  I see 
ladies  sacrifice  the  fortunes  of  their  children  with  as 
little  concern  as  a Spartan  or  a Roman  dame.  In 
such  a place  as  Bath  is  I might  urge  that  the  cast 
of  a die  is  indeed  the  properest  display  for  the  fair 
cieatures  to  assist  the  waters,  not  to  mention  the 
opportunity  it  gives  to  display  a well-turned  arm  and 
to  scatter  to  advantage  the  ray  of  the  diamond.  But 
I am  satisfied  that  the  gamester  ladies  have  sur- 
mounted the  little  vanities  of  showing  their  beauty, 
which  they  so  far  neglect  as  to  throw  their  features 
into  distortions  and  wear  their  lilies  and  roses  in 
tedious  watching  and  restless  lucubrations.  I should 
rather  believe  that  their  chief  passion  is  the  emulation 

f “ Bath  : A Poem.” 
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of  manhood,  which  I am  more  inclined  to  believe,  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  all  slanders,  their  confidence  in  their 
virtues  keeps  them  all  right  with  the  most  dangerous 
creatures  of  our  sex.  It  is  an  undoubted  argument 
of  their  ease  of  conscience  that  they  go  directly  from 
church  to  the  gaming-table,  and  so  highly  reverence 
play  as  to  make  it  a great  part  of  their  exercise  on 
Sundays.”  * 

Steel,  however,  did  less  than  justice  to  the  enthu- 
siasm that  inspired  the  female  devotees  in  a day,  when 
as  Pope  said  : 

. . . love  of  ombre,  after  death,  survives  ; 

and  the  attachment  to  play  triumphed  in  their  breasts 
even  over  the  tender  passion  in  so  marked  a manner 
as  to  inspire  a contemporary  rhymester  with  a ballad, 
entitled  “ Cupid  defeated  at  Bath  ” : 


Love  told  his  mother  t’other  day, 

I’  the  Rooms  he’d  spend  an  hour, 

See  what  they  do,  hear  what  they  say, 
And  try  his  utmost  power. 

He  changed  his  form,  he  hid  his  wings, 
Clapt  on  a smart  toupee , 

And  was  adorned  with  all  those  things 
A sprightly  beau  should  be. 

On  Celia  first  he  fixed  his  eyes, 

She  shunn’d  his  am’rous  arts, 
Impatient  from  the  god  she  flies 
To  Wiltshire’s  Ace  of  Hearts. 
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Fair  Cloe  next  the  youth  addrest, 

With  eloquence  and  skill, 

But  she  her  high  disdain  exprest, 

He  could  not  play  Quadrille. 

Poems  to  Daphne  he  repeats 
Translated  out  of  Maro  ; 

But  wisely  she  prefers  those  cheats 
That  deal  to  dupes  at  Faro. 

Repuls’d  by  those,  he  talk’d  to  more, 

Yet  talk’d,  alas  ! in  vain  ; 

From  ten  years  old  to  full  three-score, 

Their  sole  pursuit  was  gain. 

The  god,  enrag’d  at  their  contempt, 

Resum’d  his  native  air, 

Display’d  his  wings,  his  bow  unbent, 

And  thus  bespoke  the  fair  : 

44  Adieu,”  he  cry’d,  44  ye  giddy  fair ; 

I will  no  longer  stay ; 

Those  hearts  deserve  from  me  no  care 
That  are  usurp’d  by  play. 

44  Hymen  and  I give  up  the  field  ; 

Avarice  now  reigns  alone  ; 

Since  cards  and  dice  such  joys  can  yield, 

Marriage  and  love  are  gone  ! ” * 

Of  course  there  were  some  who  won  as  there  were 
those  who  lost,  and  if  many  went  on  under  the 
stimulus  of  ill-luck,  there  must  have  been  more  who 
played  for  amusement,  and  were  content  to  try  their 
fortune  with  calmness. 

* Gentlemans  Magazine. 
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With  manners  gentle  as  the  stream 
From  whence  her  blood  did  flow, 

A nymph  sat  down,  with  graceful  mien, 

The  circling  ball  to  throw. 

No  anxious  cares  disturb’d  her  breast, 

Nor  sordid  gain  her  soul  possess’d  ; 

Unmov’d  she  sat,  if  Fortune  frown’d 
Or  flatter’d  as  the  ball  went  round. 

To  E.  or  O.  she  seem’d  inclin’d, 

As  Fancy  painted  to  her  mind ; 

Success  rewards  the  prudent  Fair, 

And  rais’d  a pile  of  silver  there. 

The  Goddess  blind,  with  envy  seiz’d 
To  see  her  favours  thus  despis’d, 

Snatch’d  from  her  hand  the  silver  store, 

The  lady  smil’d — and  play’d  no  more.* 

If  this  lady  was  wise  enough  to  confront  a run  of 
bad  luck  with  indifference,  the  same  ill-fortune  fre- 
quently incited  others  with  the  desire  to  conquer  it,  a 
course  of  action  which,  as  every  card-player  knows, 
is  almost  invariably  disastrous.  Belonging  to  the 
class  of  those  who  endeavour  to  overcome  the  fates 
that  preside  at  the  gaming-table,  was  Fanny,  the 
daughter  of  General,  Braddock,  and  her  sad  end  fur- 
nished to  her  own  and  subsequent  generations  a warn- 
ing of  the  deplorable  results  of  excessive  indulgence 
in  the  alluring  but  dangerous  pastime. 

Miss  Braddock  was  a pretty  girl  with  a fortune 
of  £6000,  and  a large  circle  of  admirers.  The 
flattery  showered  upon  her  turned  her  head,  and  she 

* Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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gave  no  encouragement  to  any  of  her  lovers  until  one 

S came  upon  the  scene.  This  person,  known  as 

“ the  good-natured  man,”  became  at  once  a favourite 
and  not  all  the  warnings  of  her  friends  could  convince 
her  that  his  intentions  were  merely  pour  faire  passer 
le  temps,  and  that,  from  sheer  lack  of  stability,  what 
he  said  to  her  to-day  he  would  say  to  some  one  else 
to-morrow.*  Opposition  fanned  the  flame,  and  when 
her  lover  was  cast  into  prison  for  debt,  though,  to  his 
credit,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  position  from  the 
girl,  she  soon  came  to  hear  of  it  and  at  once  announced 
her  intention  of  paying  off  his  creditors.  Nash,  who 
was  in  London  on  a visit,  was  implored  by  her  relatives 
to  endeavour  to  dissuade  her  from  this  course  ; and  he 
represented  to  her  that  such  a measure  would  ruin  both 
herself  and  her  lover,  “ that  so  warm  a concern  for  the 

* It  has  been  suggested  that  Goldsmith  found  in  this  man  a 
suggestion  for  Honeywood,  whose  character  is  summed  up  by 
Sir  William  in  the  last  scene  of  the  play  : “ I own  that  a desire 
of  correcting  your  follies  led  me  hither.  I saw  with  indignation, 
the  errors  of  a mind  that  only  sought  applause  from  others ; 
that  easiness  of  disposition,  which,  though  inclined  to  the  right, 
had  not  courage  to  condemn  the  wrong.  I saw  with  regret 
those  splendid  errors,  that  still  took  name  from  some  neigh- 
bouring duty.  Your  charity,  that  was  but  injustice;  your 
benevolence,  that  was  but  weakness ; your  friendship,  but 
credulity.  I saw,  with  regret,  great  talents  and  extensive 
learning  only  employed  to  add  sprightliness  to  error,  and  in- 
crease your  perplexities.  I saw  your  mind  with  a thousand 
natural  charms ; but  the  greatness  of  its  beauty  served  only  to 
heighten  my  pity  for  its  prostitution.”  The  fictitious  character 
promises  amendment,  which  the  prototype  never  achieved,  for, 
after  committing  countless  follies  with  the  best  intentions,  he 
died  in  gaol. 
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interests  of  Mr.  S would  in  the  first  place  quite 

impair  her  fortune  in  the  eyes  of  his  sex,  and,  what 
was  worse,  lessen  her  reputation  in  those  of  her  own  ; 

that  thus  bringing  Mr.  S from  prison  would  be 

only  a temporary  relief ; that  a mind  so  generous  as  his 
would  become  bankrupt  upon  the  load  of  gratitude ; 
and  instead  of  improving  in  friendship  or  affection,  he 
would  only  study  to  avoid  a creditor  he  could  never 
repay ; and  that  though  small  favours  make  good- 
will, great  ones  destroy  friendship.”  No  counsel  could 
have  been  more  sage  ; but  it  had  no  influence  upon 
the  open-hearted  girl,  who  carried  out  her  intention, 
only  to  find  that  things  fell  out  as  Nash  had  declared  ; 
her  lover  never  returned  to  her  feet,  and,  her  reputa- 
tion being  everywhere  questioned,  her  friends  deserted 
her. 

Then  it  was,  in  her  hour  of  need,  that  Nash, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  her  neglect  of  his  advice  had 
brought  her  to  this  pass,  invited  her  to  Bath,  where  he 
introduced  her  to  “ the  best  company  ”,  and  persuaded 
more  than  one  great  lady  to  take  the  girl  under  their 
protection.  But  his  efforts  were  in  vain  ; Miss  Brad- 
dock  took  no  interest  in  the  ordinary  harmless  amuse- 
ments of  the  city,  and,  after  a while,  sought  relief 
from  her  melancholy  in  the  excitement  of  the  gaming- 
table. There  she  lost  the  remnant  of  her  fortune, 
and  then,  in  1727,  about  a year  after  she  came  to 
Bath,  fell  into  the  clutches  of  Dame  Lindsey,  the 
keeper  of  one  of  the  casinos,  by  whom  she  was 
employed  as  a decoy.  This,  of  course,  destroyed  the 
faith  of  those  who  had  still  believed  in  her  ; but  Nash, 
observing  that  in  all  other  respects  her  conduct  was 
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irreproachable,*  made  a further  effort  to  befriend  her, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  accept  the 
position  of  governess  to  John  Wood’s  children. 

F or  some  time  she  lived  at  Wood’s  house  in  Queen 
Square,  but  melancholy  preyed  upon  her  mind  ; she 
thought  with  sadness  of  her  waning  beauty  and  of 
the  days  when  she  had  been  the  toast  of  a gay 
company,  and  compared  her  former  state  with  her 
present  tedious  lot ; not  the  less  unhappy  because  she 
had  been  brought  to  it  by  her  imprudence.  She 
began  to  reflect  that  life  held  nothing  more  for  her, 
and  that  the  longer  she  lived  the  more  miserable  she 
was  likely  to  be  ; until,  overcome  by  discontent,  she 
contemplated  suicide. 

On  the  night  of  September  8,  1731,  when  Wood 
was  in  London,  after  fulfilling  her  household  duties 
she  retired  to  her  room,  and  proceeded  to  put  the 
long  dreamt-of  design  into  practice.  She  scratched 
on  her  window  the  following  lines : 

O Death,  thou  pleasing  End  to  human  woe ; 

Thou  Cure  for  Life  ! thou  greatest  Good  below  ; 

Still  may’st  thou  fly  the  Coward  and  the  Slave, 

And  thy  soft  Slumbers  only  bless  the  Brave. 

She  read  for  a while  the  sad  story  of  Olympia  in 
“ Orlando  Furioso,”  which  but  confirmed  her  in  her 
desperate  purpose.  Then  she  undressed,  put  on  her 

* Mr.  Wood,  the  architect,  avers  that  he  could  never,  by  the 
strictest  observations,  perceive  her  to  be  tainted  with  any  other 
vice  than  that  of  suffering  herself  to  be  decoyed  to  the  gaming- 
table, and  at  her  own  hazard  playing  for  the  amusement  and 
advantage  of  others, — Goldsmith : “ Life  of  Nash.” 
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nightdress,  tied  a gold  and  silver  girdle  together,  and 
hanged  herself  to  a closet  door.  “ In  this  manner,” 
says  the  obituary  notice  in  the  Gentlemans  Magazine : 
“ at  the  end  of  the  girdle  she  tied  three  knots,  at 
about  one  inch  asunder,  that,  if  one  slipped,  another 
might  hold,  then  opening  the  door  put  the  knotty  end 
of  the  Girdle  over  it,  and  locked  the  door  again,  and 
making  a Noose  at  the  other  end,  put  it  about  her 
Neck,  by  getting  on  a Chair,  and  then  dropped  off  it : 
She  hung  with  her  Back  against  the  Door,  and  had 
hold  of  the  key  with  one  of  her  Hands ; she  bit  her 
' tongue  through,  and  had  a Bruise  on  her  Forehead, 
which  last  might  be  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  a 
red  Girdle  she  had  try’d  first,  which  was  found  in  her 
Pocket  with  a Noose  on  it,  and  there  were  two  Marks 
on  the  Door.”  * 

That  a young  woman  should  have  the  endurance 
to  make  a second  attempt  when  the  first  had  failed, 
shows  how  great  must  have  been  the  misery  that 
could  make  her  so  firm  of  purpose.  An  inquest  was 
held,  and  the  coroner’s  jury  mercifully  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  Non  compos  mentis,  so  that  she  could  be 
buried  in  the  grave  of  her  father  in  the  Abbey 
Church. 

The  writer  of  the  notice  of  her  suicide  in  the 
Gentlemans  Magazine  also  assumed  she  had  lost  her 
reason,  and  gave  as  the  reason  for  this  misfortune  her 
ill-luck  at  the  tables.  “ It  was  observed,”  he  remarks, 
“she  had  been  heard  to  say,  after  the  last  Stroke 
given  to  her  Fortune,  that  no  one  should  ever  be 

* Gentleman’s  Magazine,  September  1731  : “ On  the  Unhappy 
Self-Murder  of  Miss  Fanny  Braddock  at  Bath.11 
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sensible  of  her  Necessities,  were  they  at  the  last 
Extremity.  She  is  generally  lamented  by  all  who 
knew  her,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  for  her  courteous 
and  genteel  Behaviour,  and  good  Sense.”*  The 
opinion  that  gaming  brought  about  her  death  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  a gentleman  who,  just  after 
her  death,  read  the  lines  on  her  window,  wrote 
underneath  : 


O Dice  ! ye  false  Diverters  of  our  Woe ; 

Ye  Waste  of  Life,  ye  greatest  Curse  below  ; 

May  ne’er  good  sense  again  become  your  Slave, 
Nor  your  false  charms  allure  and  cheat  the  Brave. 


For  generations  there  was  no  interference  with 
public  gaming.  It  is  true  that  a law  had  been  passed 
in  1663  that  any  person  losing,  by  betting  or  playing, 
more  than  £100  at  any  one  time,  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  ; while  in  1710  it  was  further  laid  down 
that  bonds  or  other  securities  given  for  money  won  at 

* The  principal  authority  for  the  life  of  this  unhappy  lady, 
besides  the  obituary  notice  in  the  Gentleman'1 s Magazine , 1731 

(vol.  i.,  p.  397),  is  the  account  given  of  “ Sylvia  S ,”  as  she 

was  called,  by  Wood  in  his  “ Description  of  Bath.”  There  is 
another  account  in  “ Modern  Amours  ” (1733),  where  the  writer 
also  attributes  Miss  Braddock’s  suicide  to  her  losses  at  the  table. 
“ What  a melancholy  Fate  was  that  of  the  beautiful  and  cele- 
brated Sylvia,  who  had  £1 0,000  left  her  by  her  father,  at  her 
own  Disposal,  but  having  an  aspiring  mind,  thought  it  not 
sufficient  to  support  an  Equipage  suitable  to  her  ambition  could 
not  forbear  trying  her  Luck  ; but  too  soon  Deuce  Ace  was  her 
Fate,  and  all  her  Fortune  was  exhausted  and  confiscated,  and 
got  into  the  Hands  of  Such  as  live  upon  the  Sports  of  the 
Unwary.” 
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play  were  not  recoverable,  and  that  any  person  losing 
moie  than  £10  might  sue  the  winner  for  its  return  ; 
but  these  enactments  were  for  all  practical  purposes  a 
dead  letter  from  their  inception,  for  the  statutes  were 
never  or  very  rarely  invoked,  and,  in  duelling  days, 
were  scarcely  likely  to  be  taken  advantage  of.  To 
have  appealed  to  the  law  in  these  cases  would  have 
been  to  have  courted  death  at  the  sword’s  point,  and, 
that  danger  overcome,  to  have  been  for  ever  ostracised 
from  society.  The  passion  for  play  had  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  century  come  to  such  a pass  that 
its  unfettered  indulgence  threatened  to  wreck  the 
national  prosperity,  and  the  legislature  thought  it 
imperative  in  the  public  interest  to  intervene,  where- 
upon, in  1739,  an  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  excessive 
and  fraudulent  gambling',  and  to  suppress  all  private 
lotteries  and  the  games  of  Faro,  Basset,  Hazard,  Ace 
of  Hearts,  and  Pharoah.  It  contained  a clause 
directing  “ that  all  and  every  person  or  persons  who 
shall  set  up,  maintain,  or  keep  the  said  games,  shall 
forfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  £20  to  be  levied  by 
distress  and  sale  of  the  offender’s  goods : which  said 
forfeitures,  when  recovered,  after  deducting  the 
reasonable  charges  of  prosecution,  are  to  go  and  be 
applied,  one-third  thereof  to  the  informer,  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds,  if  the  offence  shall  be  committed 
in  the  city  of  Bath,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  the  new  hospital  or  infirmary  there.”* 

This  was  a terrible  blow  to  the  fraternity,  and  Toney 
Aston,  a great  gambler,  devoted  to  Pharoah  and  Ace 
of  Heaits,  and  popular  partly  by  reason  of  his  irregular 

* Wood  : “ Description  of  Bath,'” 
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and  droll  features  which  gave  rise  to  the  then  current 
descriptive  phrase,  44  a Toney  Astonical  face,”  aban- 
doned his  old  profession  and  embraced  literature,  in 
which  calling  he  made  his  debut  with  a versified  farewell 
to  his  old  love. 

Farewell  Bath,  and  hie  for  Scarborough ; 

Bath’s  as  dull  as  Market  Harborough ; 

What  the  Devil  my  starving  belly  meant ; 

Wit  and  humour  are  out  of  their  element. 

All  things  die  here,  only  the  quality 
Give  quadrilles  an  immortality  : 

Troth  I wou’d  by  gar  be  better  fed 

Than  an  awd  Scotch  witch  mounching  of  gingerbread. 

Farewell  basset,  fair  chance,  and  pharoah  too, 

Ye  are  grown  lean  within  a year  or  two  ; 

There’s  sweet  dear  Joye,  good-natur’d  honey  too, 

Monsieur  Moriotte, — aye  and  poor  Toney  too. 

There’s  Hedger  and  Ditcher,  he’s  come  rug  tamely  off; 

But  the  doctor  at  Benson’s  he’s  come  lamely  off ; 

Haud  up  head  Crobrow,  merry  little  cock, 

Rooms  get  naught  but  drum,  bumb,  shuttle-cock. 

The  best  trade  is  taxes  gathering, 

Wit  and  humour  are  blithering  blathering  ; 

I had  sil’er,  but  I’ve  lost  it  all, 

Else  I’d  present  some  unto  the  new  Hospital. 

I hen  jig  and  dance  with  glee  and  merriment, 

T.  ea  and  toy’s  the  pleasantest  settlement ; 

Nash  grows  old,  but  he  can  bob  and  frisk  ; 

May  he  endure  as  long  as  his  obelisk. 

Nought’s  got  here,  so  I’ll  gang  home  again  ; 

De’il  saw  me — if  e’er  I come  again  ; 

When  shall  we  see  our  Comedians  ? 

I doubt,  like  me,  they  too  are  needy  ones. 
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I’ve  more  songs  that  I can  offer  t’ye, 

But  no  encouragement,  nought  but  poverty  ; 

1 o grunt  and  groan,  the  only  remedy  ; 

I can  play,  sing,  and  phiz, — what  wou’d  you  have  me  do  ?”* 

I hough  much  perturbed  by  the  new  act,  the 
chevaliers  d Industrie,  being  an  imaginative  race,  as 
those  must  be  who  live  by  their  wits,  instead  of  being 
utterly  confounded,  set  to  work  to  invent  games  that 
should  not  come  within  the  operation  of  the  law. 
The  result  of  these  labours  was  vastly  successful,  so 
that  soon  again  everywhere  the  box  rattled  and  the 
cards  were  shuffled  and  dealt ; but  in  the  end  only  a 
few  games  stood  the  test  of  practice.  44  Passage  ” 
was  one  of  these,  and,  W ood  states,  this  44  was  daily 
practised  and  carried  on  to  the  ruin  and  impoverish- 
ment of  many,”  until  it  was  forbidden  hi  1740,  when 
“ Roulet,”  or  44  Roly-Poly,”  took  its  place  for  the  next 
five  years,  when  it  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor. 
More  successful  in  escaping  the  eye  of  the  authorities 
was  44  Bragg,”  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  it  is  a 
kind  of  poker  played  with  three  cards  instead  of 
five : 

Breakfasts  and  auctions  wear  the  morn  away  ; 

Each  evening  gives  an  opera  or  a play ; 

Then  Brag’s  eternal  joys  all  night  remain, 

And  kindly  usher  in  the  morn  again. 

A game  greatly  affected  at  Bath  was  44  Even  and 
Odd,”  more  familiarly  known  as  E.  O.,  an  account 
of  which,  especially  interesting  since  it  has  long  been 
obsolete,  has  been  preserved  in  the  pages  of  Hoyle. 

* Fleming  : 44  Life  of  Timothy  Ginnadrake.” 
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“ An  E.  O.  table,”  writes  that  famous  authority,  “ is 
circular  in  form,  though  in  general  about  four  feet  in 
diameter.  The  extreme  circumference  is  a kind  of 
counter  or  depot  for  the  stakes,  marked  all  round 
with  the  letters  E and  O,  on  which  each  adventurer 
places  his  money  according  to  his  inclination.  The 
interior  part  of  the  table  consists  first  of  a kind  of 
gallery,  or  rolling  place,  for  the  ball,  which,  with  the 
outward  parts  above,  called  depot  or  counter,  is 
stationary  or  fixed.  The  most  interior  part  moves  on 
an  axis  or  pivot,  and  is  turned  about  with  handles, 
whilst  the  ball  is  set  in  motion  round  the  gallery. 
This  part  is  generally  divided  into  niches  or  interstices, 
twenty  of  which  are  marked  with  the  letter  E,  and 
the  other  twenty  with  the  letter  O.  The  lodging 
of  the  ball  in  any  of  the  niches  distinguished  by  those 
letters  determine  the  wager.  The  proprietors  of  the 
tables  have  two  bar  holes,  and  are  obliged  to  take  all 
bets  offered  either  for  E.  or  O. ; but  if  the  ball  falls 
into  either  of  the  bar  holes,  they  win  all  the  bets  upon 
the  opposite  letter,  and  do  not  pay  to  that  in  which 
it  falls,  an  advantage  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  forty, 
or  five  per  cent,  in  tneir  favour.” 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  Nash  invented 
this  game,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  game  was 
first  played  at  Tunbridge  Assembly  Rooms,  where 
the  tables  were  conducted  in  partnership  by  one 

A e,  the  proprietor  of  the  Rooms,  and  one  Cook, 

the  inventor.*  This  went  on  for  some  time  until 
A e,  realising  how  large  the  haul  was,  turned 

* Goldsmith  gives  the  name  only  as  C — k,  but  Prior  prints 
it  as  Cook. 
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Cook  out  of  the  Rooms.  Cook,  however,  was  not  con- 
tent to  forego  his  profits  without  a struggle,  and  he  and 

his  associates  hired  the  crier  to  expose  A e,  who  at 

once  begged  Nash  to  interfere,  and  offered  him  for  his 
services  a fourth  share  in  the  bank.  This  offer  Nash, 
being  in  dire  pecuniary  straits,  accepted— which,  as 
Goldsmith  says  and  all  agree,  is  the  greatest  blot  in 
his  life.  Nash  was  then  approached  by  Cook  to  join 
him  in  setting  up  another  table,  and  when  the  Beau, 
who  at  least  was  loyal,  declined,  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  one  Joye  * to  become  his  partner.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  two  parties  united  their  banks,  when 
Nash,  by  whose  influence  the  new  arrangement  was 
brought  about,  reserved  to  himself  a third  share. 

Subsequently  Nash  issued  a “Memorial”  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  affair, 
which  begins  as  follows : 

“ EO  was  first  set  up  in  A e’s  room,  the  profits 

divided  between  one  C k (the  inventor  of  the 

game)  and  A e. 

“ The  next  year,  A e finding  the  game  so 

advantageous,  turned  C k out  of  the  room,  and 

set  the  game  up  himself ; but  C k and  his  friends 

hired  the  cryer  to  cry  the  game  down ; upon  which 
A—  — e came  running  to  me  to  stop  it,  after  he  had 
cryed  it  down  once  ; which  I immediately  did,  and 
turned  the  cryer  off  the  walks. 

“ Then  A e asked  me  to  go  a fourth  with  him 

in  the  bank ; which  I consented  to.  C k next 

day  took  me  into  his  room  which  he  had  hired,  and 

* Goldsmith  gives  this  name  only  as  J — e,  but  Fleming,  in 
the  “ Life  of  Timothy  Ginnadrake,11  prints  it  as  Joye. 
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proffered  me  to  go  half  with  him,  which  I refused, 
being  engaged  before  to  A e. 

“ Joye  then  set  up  the  same  game,  but  complained 
that  he  had  not  half  play  at  his  room ; upon  which  I 
made  them  agree  to  join  their  banks,  and  divide 
equally  the  gain  and  loss,  and  I to  go  the  like  share 
in  the  bank.”  * 

In  the  meantime  Nash  was  so  struck  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  game  that,  after  obtaining  from 
the  lawyers  assurances  it  did  not  come  within 
the  operation  of  the  law  against  games  of  chance, 
he  proposed  to  the  proprietors  of  the  two  Assembly 
Booms  at  Bath  to  purchase  a table  for  each  house, 
and,  in  return  for  his  authority  and  protection,  to 
receive  a fourth  share  of  the  profits.  Eventually  he 
agreed  to  accept  a fifth  share,  when  the  tables  were 
set  up  and  gamblers  crowded  to  them  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

There  seemed  every  possibility  that  Nash  would 
become  a very  rich  man  in  a few  years,  but,  either 
through  carelessness  or  through  confidence  in  the 
honesty  of  his  partners,  he  employed  no  one  to  look 
after  his  interests.  As  was  only  to  be  expected  in 
the  keepers  of  gambling  hells,  they  played  their 
patron  false.  “ The  first  year  they  paid  him  what 
he  thought  just ; the  next,  the  woman  of  the  Boom 
dying,  her  son  paid  him,  and  showed  his  books,”  we 
are  told.  “ Some  time  after,  the  people  of  the  Booms 
offered  him  £100  a year  each,  if  he  would  relinquish 
his  share : this  he  refused.  Every  succeeding  year 

* Goldsmith  : “ Life  of  Nash  ” ; Fleming : “ Life  of  Timothy 
Ginnadrake.11 
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they  continued  to  pay  him  less,  until  at  length  he 
found  (as  he  afterwards  declared)  that  he  had  lost  not 
less  than  £20,000.”  * A part  of  this,  it  seems,  he  was 
swindled  out  of  by  the  people  at  Tunbridge.  “ Taking 
them  to  be  honest,  never  inquired  what  was  won  or 
lost,  and  thought  they  paid  me  honestly,  till  it  was 
discovered  they  had  defrauded  me  of  two  thousand 
guineas,”  he  complained  in  his  “ Memorial.” 

“ I arrested  A e,  who  told  me  I must  go  into 

Chancery,  and  that  I should  begin  with  the  people  of 
Bath,  who  had  cheated  me  of  ten  times  as  much  ; and 
told  my  attorney  that  Joye  had  cheated  me  of  five 
hundred,  and  wrote  me  word  that  I had  not  under 
his  hand,  which  never  was  used  in  play.  Upon  my 

arresting  A e,  I received  a letter  not  to  prosecute 

Joye,  for  he  would  be  a very  good  witness  : I writ  a 
discharge  to  Joye,  for  £125  in  full,  though  he  never 
paid  me  a farthing,  upon  telling  me,  if  his  debts  were 
paid  he  was  not  worth  a farthing.  Every  article  of 

this  I can  prove  from  A e’s  own  mouth,  as  a 

reason  he  allowed  the  bank  keepers  but  10  per  cent, 
because  I went  twenty,  and  his  suborning  . . . to 
alter  his  information.”  f 

Nash  proceeded  against  both  A e of  Tunbridge 

and  Walter  Wiltshire  of  Bath  to  recover  his  share  of 
the  profits  of  the  gaming-table,  but  it  was  ruled  that 
the  compact  was  immoral,  and  the  only  satisfaction 
Nash  derived  was  that,  in  consequence  of  these 
disclosures,  Wiltshire  was  sued  by  the  Vestry  of 

* Fleming  : “ Life  of  Timothy  Ginnadrake.” 

f Goldsmith  : “ Life  of  Nash  ” ; Fleming  : “ Life  of  Timothy 
Ginnadrake.” 
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St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  for  keeping  a gaming-house, 
and  mulcted  in  a fine  of  £500. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  Nash  can  have 
been  foolish  enough  to  take  the  matter  into  the 
courts,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  not  have 
been  advised  he  could  not  recover  the  money,  and 
that,  in  any  case,  it  would  be  disastrous  for  him  to 
make  public  what  he  had  hitherto  carefully  con- 
cealed : that  he  was  not  merely  the  patron,  but  a 
sharer  in  the  spoils,  of  the  gaming-houses.  Accord- 
ing to  Fleming,  “ the  consequence  of  this  affair  was 
much  more  fatal  to  him  than  he  imagined  ; it  lessened 
him  in  the  esteem  of  the  public,  created  him  many 
enemies,  and  rendered  ineffectual  any  defence  he 
could  make ; ” * but  this  need  not  be  taken  too 
seriously,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  he  not  only  retained 
his  post,  but  also,  until  the  end  of  his  days,  his  influ- 
ence with  little  diminution,  save  that  which  was  the 
result  of  inability,  owing  to  increasing  years,  to  keep 
himself  so  much  before  the  public. 

Still,  the  affair  involved  him  in  continual  disputes, 
and  gave  rise  to  many  slanders,  and  against  these 
and  other  attacks,  such  as  that  he  was  a confederate 
of  sharpers  and  that  he  embezzled  money  raised  for 
charitable  purposes,  the  Beau  attempted  to  defend 
himself  by  the  issue  of  printed  statements,  which  he 
caused  to  be  distributed  among  the  visitors,  to  the 
effect  that  Wiltshire  was  originally  obliged  to  him  for 
the  resort  of  company  to  his  Room  ; that  he  had  re- 
fused an  offer  of  £100  for  his  protection  from  Lady 

H , who  had  all  the  company  before  Wiltshire’s 

* Fleming  : “ Life  of  Timothy  Ginnadrake.” 
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Room  was  built,  because  he  had  promised  to  support 
the  latter  ; and  that,  while  the  persons  in  the  Rooms 
made  large  fortunes,  he  and  his  nephew,  for  whom 
he  had  first  intended  one  of  the  Rooms,  were  left  in 
great  distress.  Now  these  observations,  while  they 
served  to  blacken  the  character  of  his  assailants, 
could  scarcely  improve  his  own  reputation.  Nash 
was,  however,  not  content  to  leave  matters  in  this 
state,  and  composed  several  manifestoes,  which,  un- 
fortunately, were  so  confused  in  diction  and  so  obscure 
in  meaning  as  often  to  be  entirely  unintelligible. 
Indeed,  Nash  admitted  that  he  was  not  a writer,  and 
whatever  humour  he  might  be  able  to  introduce  into 
conversation  deserted  him  as  soon  as  he  sat  down  to 
his  desk  : he  called  his  pen  his  torpedo,  and  was  about 
as  capable  of  handling  one  as  the  other.  Still,  as  a 
curiosity  of  literature,  a specimen  of  his  compositions 
may  be  here  inserted  : 

A MONITOR. 

The  Lord  hatest  lying  and  deceitful  lips. — Psalm. 

“ The  curse  denounced  in  my  motto  is  sufficient  to 
intimidate  any  person,  who  is  not  quite  abandoned  in 
their  evil  ways,  and  who  have  any  fear  of  God  before 
their  eyes  ; everlasting  burnings  are  likewise  a terrible 
reward  for  their  misdoings  ; and  nothing  but  the 
most  hardened  sinners  will  oppose  the  judgments  of 
Heaven,  being  without  end.  This  reflection  must  be 
shocking  to  such  as  are  conscious  to  themselves  of 
having  erred  from  the  sacred  dictates  of  the  Psalmist, 
and  who,  following  the  blind  impulse  of  passion,  daily 
forge  lies  and  deceit  to  annoy  their  neighbour.  But 
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there  are  joys  in  Heaven  which  they  can  never  arrive 
at,  whose  whole  study  is  to  destroy  the  peace  and 
harmony,  and  good  order  of  this  place. 

The  effects  of  the  universal  gambling  at  this  period 
are  too  well  known  for  it  to  be  necessary  for  any 
comment  here,  save  that  its  institution  at  Bath,  with 
the  consequent  rush  of  strangers,  drove  many  peisons 
from  the  city.  “About  a dozen  years  ago,  many 
decent  families,  restricted  to  small  fortunes,  besides 
those  that  came  hither  on  the  score  of  health,  were 
tempted  to  settle  in  Bath,  where  they  could  li\  e 
comfortably,  and  even  make  a genteel  appeal  ance,  at 
a small  expense.  But  the  madness  of  the  times  has 
made  the  place  too  hot  for  them,  and  they  aie  now 
obliged  to  think  of  other  migrations.  Some  have 
already  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  otheis 
have  retired  to  Exeter.  1 hither,  no  doubt,  they 
will  be  followed  by  the  flood  of  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance, which  will  drive  them  from  place  to  place  to 
the  very  Land  s End ; and  then,  I suppose,  they  will 
be  obliged  to  4 ship  them.’  ” So  wrote  Smollett,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Bath  in  its  heyday  was  only  a 
suitable  place  for  pleasure-seekers  and  those  who,  in 
one  capacity  or  another,  could  profit  by  catering  for 

them. 

It  may  without  circumlocution  be  admitted  that 
Nash  was  one  of  the  causes  by  which  Bath  became  a 
vast  gambling  centre,  and  it  would  be  futile  to  defend 
his  action  in  taking  a share  in  the  profits  of  the 
casinos.  But  a recent  local  historian  has  gone  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  declared  that  not  Goldsmith, 
nor  any  other  writer,  mentions  44  the  trusting  public, 
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hundreds  of  whom  were  ruined  by  trusting  Nash.”  * 
This  is  nonsense,  unless  it  is  asserted  the  play  at  the 
Rooms  was  dishonest,  and  that  Nash  was  a party  to 
such  dishonesty  ; and  of  this  no  suspicion  has  ever 
been  hinted.  There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  to  believe 
the  play  was  unfairly  conducted,  if  only  for  the  reason 
that  the  profits  were  so  considerable.  The  trusting 
public  was  ruined,  not  by  trusting  Nash,  but  by  the 
indulgence  of  its  gambling  instincts.  Highly  as  the 
visitors  thought  of  Nash,  they  can  scarcely  have  trusted 
him  to  direct  chance  in  their  favour  ! 

Nash,  indeed,  was,  according  to  all  accounts,  an 
honest  player,  and,  moreover,  very  generous.  To 
give  only  one  instance — it  has  been  related  how  a 
gentleman  of  broken  fortune  was  one  day  standing 
behind  his  chair,  as  he  was  playing  a game  at  piquet 
for  two  hundred  guineas,  and  observing  with  what 
indifference  he  won  the  money,  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming : “ Good  Heavens ! how  happy  would  that 
money  make  me  ! ” Nash  hearing  him,  put  the  money 
into  his  hand,  saying  : “ Go,  then,  and  be  happy  ! ” f 

Gambler  as  Nash  was,  and  dependent  upon  his 
gains  for  his  living,  he  would  frequently  intervene 
between  a man  and  his  fate,  and  beg  an  unfortunate 
player  to  withdraw  from  the  tables.  In  the  spring  of 
1725  a young  man,  who  had  resigned  his  fellowship 
on  coming  into  his  patrimony,  came  to  Bath  with  the 
whole  of  his  small  fortune,  with  the  intention  to 
increase  it  at  some  game  of  chance.  During  this 
visit  he  won  a considerable  sum,  and,  returning  in 
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October,  added  £4000  to  his  slender  store.  Nash 
one  night  lost  money  to  the  young  man,  and,  when 
the  Rooms  shut,  invited  him  to  his  house,  where  he 
addressed  him  in  this  strain : “ Sir,  perhaps  you  may 
imagine  I have  invited  you,  in  order  to  have  my 
revenge  at  home ; but.  Sir,  I scorn  so  inhospitable  an 
action.  I desired  the  favour  of  your  company  to 
give  you  some  advice,  which,  you  will  pardon  me, 
Sir,  you  seem  to  stand  in  need  of.  You  are  now 
high  in  spirits,  and  drawn  away  by  a torrent  of 
success  ; but  there  will  come  a time  when  you  will 
repent  having  left  the  calm  of  a college  life  for  the 
turbulent  profession  of  a gamester.  Ill  runs  will 
come  as  sure  as  day  and  night  succeed  each  other. 
Be  therefore  advised,  remain  content  with  your 
present  gains ; for  be  persuaded,  that  had  you  the 
Bank  of  England,  with  your  present  ignorance  of 
gaming,  it  would  vanish  like  a fairy  dream.  You  are 
a stranger  to  me ; but  to  convince  you  of  the  part  I 
take  in  your  welfare,  I’ll  give  you  fifty  guineas,  to 
forfeit  twenty,  every  time  you  lose  two  hundred  at 
one  sitting.”  The  offer  was  refused,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  young  fool  was  ruined. 

Nash  pursued  the  same  course  with  Charles,  Duke 
of  Bolton,  and  the  latter  accepted  one  hundred  guineas, 
to  forfeit  ten  thousand,  whenever  he  should  lose  that 
amount  at  a sitting.  Once  at  hazard  during  a visit 
to  Bath  this  aristocratic  plunger  lost  eight  thousand 
guineas,  and  was  about  to  throw  for  three  thousand 
more  when  Nash,  to  his  eternal  credit,  caught  his 
hand  and  reminded  him  of  the  wager.  The  Duke 
was  grateful  and  withdrew  from  the  table  ; but  soon 
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afterwards  lost  more  than  ten  thousand  guineas  at 
Newmarket.  The  matter  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  was  recorded,  with,  however,  the 
mention  of  a different  sum  lost,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  “ A certain  Duke  paid  £5000  to  Beau 
Nash,  and  agreed  to  allow  £400  per  annum  during 
life,  in  lieu  of  £10,000  he  was  to  pay  in  case  the 
said  nobleman  should  lose  at  hazard  above  £2000 
at  one  sitting ; which  he  did  in  October  last  at 
Newmarket.”  * 

Goldsmith  relates  a third  story  to  Nash’s  credit. 
The  young  Earl  of  T — — d was  passionately  devoted 
to  cards,  and  was  so  proud  of  his  indifferent  skill  that 
he  regarded  himself  as  the  equal  of  any  player.  Nash 
determined  to  give  the  braggart  a lesson  that  should 
cure  him,  and  played  him  a deux , winning  the  Earl’s 
ready  money,  then  his  estates,  and  at  a last  stake  even 
his  carriage  and  horses.  Nash,  however,  declined  to 
accept  anything  except  a bond  for  five  thousand 
guineas  payable  on  demand ; and  even  this  sum  he 
did  not  claim  until  the  death  of  the  peer,  when  his 
own  affairs  were  in  sad  confusion,  f 

A man  who  would  do  these  things  was  scarcely 
one  who  would,  as  Mr.  Peach  declared,  “ erect  a 
system,  more  dangerous  because  less  manifest  and 
revolting,  carried  on  in  secret  with  all  the  subtlety 
and  cunning  of  which  Nash  was  a consummate 
master.”J  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  in 
any  contemporary  account  of  Nash  to  suggest  that 

* Gentleman's  Magazine , vol.  ii.  p.  627. 

t “ Life  of  Nash.11 

J “ Historic  Houses  of  Bath.” 
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he  was  subtle  or  cunning  ; and,  indeed,  all  that  is 
known  of  him  controverts  the  theory  that  he  possessed 
either  of  these  qualities.  It  is  true  he  was  a gambler 
in  a day  when  all  the  world  gambled,  but  at  least  he 
played  fairly  and  openly,  and  no  one  of  his  acquaint- 
ances even  hinted  that  he  was  dishonest. 
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“ Nash  seems  dejected  and  oppressed  at  heart ; I 
suppose  he  has  not  yet  recovered  his  losses  of  last 
year,  and  the  malicious  part  of  us  say  that  his  taxes 
and  contributions  are  much  lessened,  and  that  upon 
his  application  to  his  Parliament  for  a vote  of  credit 
the  majority  was  against  it,”  Lord  Orrery  had  written 
to  Lady  Kaye  so  early  as  November  3,  1731. 
“ What,  Madam,  can  be  more  abject  than  a de- 
spised king  ? But  in  my  mind  he  seems  to  labour 
under  the  unconquerable  distemper  of  old  age,  and 
tho’  he  attends  the  balls  as  usual,  his  dancing  days 
are  over.”  * 

How  Lord  Orrery  came  to  write  in  this  strain  is 
far  from  clear,  for  in  1731,  so  far  from  being  a 
“despised  king,”  Nash  was  then  at  the  zenith  of 
his  power,  and  was  to  survive  a scandal  that  would 
have  utterly  blasted  the  reputation  of  almost  any 
other  man.  His  fame,  indeed,  had  spread  far  beyond 
Bath,  and  extended  to  most  of  the  watering-places  in 
England.  Epsom,  it  is  true,  did  not  acknowledge  his 
suzerainty ; but  Derby,  which  also  denied  his  autho- 

* “ Hist.  MSS.  Com.,”  Report  XI.,  App.  V.,  p.  327. 
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rity,  followed  his  example  so  far  as  to  issue  a code 
for  behaviour,  although  the  first  two  rules  made  for 
that  exclusiveness  which  it  was  the  work  ot  the  Beau  s 
lifetime  to  break  down. 


RULES 

To  be  observed  in  the  Ladies1  Assembly  at  Deiby. 

1.  No  Attorney  Clerk  shall  be  admitted. 

2.  No  Shopkeeper  or  any  of  his  or  her  Family  shall  be 

admitted  except  Mr.  Franceys.* 

3.  No  Lady  shall  be  allowed  to  dance  in  a long  white  apron. 

4.  All  young  Ladies  in  Mantuas  shall  pay  2s.  bd. 

5.  No  Miss  in  a Coat  shall  Dance  without  leave  of  the  Lady 

of  the  Assembly. 

6.  Whoever  shall  transgress  any  of  these  Rules  shall  be  turned 
out  of  the  Assembly-room. 

Elsewhere,  however,  Nash’s  authority  was  accepted 
without  demur,  and,  indeed,  in  some  cases  sought, 
for  the  prestige  that  attached  to  a spa  from  the  asso- 
ciation with  his  name.  “ When  a Man  writes  the 
History  of  a Country,  who  is  so  proper  a Patron  for 
it  as  the  Prince  who  governs  it  ? ” wrote  the  anony- 
mous author  of  (i  Characters  at  the  Hot-W^ell,  Bristol, 
and  at  Bath.”  “ And  when  one  writes  Characters  at 
Bath,  who  is  so  proper  a Patron  for  such  a Piece  as 
yourself,  under  whose  Protection  there  is  so  great 
Security,  and  in  Shelter  of  whose  Power  so  many  who 

* Mr.  Franceys  was  the  Worshipful  Henry  Francis,  Mayor 
of  the  Borough,  an  eminent  and  noted  apothecary,  greatly 
esteemed  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  often  visited 
him,  and  was  particularly  remarkable  for  the  grand  entertain- 
ments he  made  on  all  occasions. — “ Letters  from  Lady  Jane 
Coke.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Ambrose  Rathbone.11 
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come  there  think  themselves  so  happy  ? Nor  will  it,  I 
hope,  be  thought  improper  that  I give  you  the  Patron- 
age of  the  Frequenters  of  the  Hot- Well  [at  Bristol] 
too.  Kings,  Sir,  are  as  much  Sovereign  in  their 
Principalities  as  in  their  kingdoms;  their  Power  is 
equal,  though  their  Titles  are  not.  So,  Sir,  though 
with  respect  to  the  greater  number  of  your  Subjects 
you  are  King  in  Bath,  you  may  be  styled  Prince  at 
the  Hot- Well,  Duke  at  Tunbridge,  Earl  in  Scar- 
borough, not  to  mention  four  Lordships  of  Buxton, 
and  your  own  kindred’s  famous  Place  of  Resort, 
St.  W enefride’s  Well : They  all  acknowledge  you 
for  their  Chief ; and  though  some  of  these  lesser  of 
your  States,  like  other  Princes  of  a higher  Name, 
you  may  never  favour  with  your  Presence,  and 
others  rarely,  yet  all  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
benign  Influence  of  your  Authority.” 

Tunbridge  Wells,  however,  was  the  place  to  which, 
after  Bath,  Nash  gave  most  attention,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  seems  to  have  held  some  quasi- 
official post  there. 

To  his  empire  also  was  added, 

By  the  consent  of  all  orders, 

A celebrated  province 
Which  he  ever  swayed  with  great  prudence, 
not  by  delegated  power,  but  in  person. 

He  designed  to  visit  it  every  year, 

And  while  the  necessities  of  State  demanded  his  presence, 

He  usually  continued  there.”  * 

Nash  went  to  Tunbridge  in  state  once  a year,  and 
stayed  till  after  the  opening  ball  of  the  season.  “ I 
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daresay  he  did  so,  to  let  the  public  see,  how  un- 
wieldy and  awkward  the  business  went  on,  without 
a Regulator,”  says  Thicknesse  ; * and  it  is  certain  that 
his  presence  was  appreciated,  for  when  his  coming 
was  announced  the  price  of  lodgings  went  up.  In- 
deed, Burr,  the  historian  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  frankly 
admitted  that  the  town  “ owes  the  present  agreeable 
and  judicious  regularity  of  its  amusements  to  the 
skilful  assiduity  of  Mr.  Nash.”  f In  1735  Nash  placed 
the  Pump-Room  arrangements  in  that  town  on  the 
same  footing  as  at  Bath,  and  introduced  his  method 
of  welcoming  visits  with  the  pealing  of  bells,  as  well 
as  organising  municipal  bands  and  supervising  the 
rules  that  governed  the  ball-rooms.  His  efforts,  in- 
deed, were  so  successful  that  at  one  time  Tunbridge 
became  a formidable  rival  to  Bath,  and  attracted  a 
large  number  of  fashionable  people  from  the  metro- 
polis. 

“ People  of  the  greatest  title,  rank,  and  dignity, 
people  of  every  learned  profession,  of  every  religious 
and  political  persuasion ; people  of  every  degree,  con- 
dition, and  occupation  of  life  (if  well  dressed  and  well 
behaved) , meet  amicably  here  together ; some  for  the 
benefit  of  the  water  and  air,  some  for  a little  relaxa- 
tion from  study  and  business,  and  others  for  the 
pleasures  of  social  and  polished  life,”  so  runs  a con- 
temporary description  of  the  life  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 
“ And  really,  the  appearance  of  the  company  when 
assembled  together  is  quite  beautiful  and  noble  in 
the  daytime,  moving  along  the  parade,  like  a walking 

* “ The  Valetudinarian’s  Bath  Guide.  1780.” 

t T.  Benge  Burr  : “ History  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  1766.” 
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parterre,  and  at  night,  in  the  rooms,  like  a galaxy 
of  stars  in  a bright  nocturnal  sky.  The  morning  is 
passed  in  an  undress;  in  drinking  the  waters,  in 
private  and  public  breakfastings,  which  are  some- 
times given  by  one  of  the  company,  in  attending 
prayers  at  the  chapel,  in  social  converse  on  the 
parade,  at  the  coffee-house,  in  the  public  rooms,  or 
booksellers’  shops  : billiards,  cotillon  dances,  private 
concerts,  cards,  or  sometimes  adventitious  and  extra- 
ordinary curiosity  and  novelty;  a painter,  a musician, 
a juggler,  a fire-eater,  or  a philosopher,  &c.  After 
dinner,  all  go  dressed  ,o  the  parade  again,  and  the 
rooms,  to  tea,  in  private  parties  or  in  public.  The 
ball  nights  are  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  assemblies 
and  cards  every  other  night  except  Sundays.  While 
the  company  are  walking  on  the  parade,  a band  of 
music  plays  to  them  from  the  orchestra  twice  in  the 
morning,  before  and  after  prayers,  and  once  again  in 
the  evening,  unless  it  be  a ball  night.  A few  minutes 
are  spent  by  some  in  making  verses,  as  the  waters,  or 
genius  of  the  place,  or  as  love  and  leisure  inspire. 
These  verses  ( jeuoc  d'esprits)  are  various  and  occa- 
sional, but  chiefly  complimentary  to  the  ladies  in 
general,  or  to  some  particular  fair  one.  A copy  of 
them  is  usually  left  at  the  bookseller’s  shop,  and 
entered  in  a book  there  for  inspection  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  company.  This  poetical  pastime,  when 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  decorum  and  polite- 
ness, is  very  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  is  always 
supposed  to  be  exempt  from  criticism.  . . . These 
are  the  amusements  which  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
walks.  The  outward  amusements  are  cricketing, 
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horse  races,  and  other  diversions ; such  as  walking, 
riding,  and  airing  in  carriages  on  the  contiguous 
heaths  and  commons,  or  excursions  to  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  places  in  the  environs  of  the 
Wells.”  * 

If  the  Tunbridge  authorities  were  pleased  with  the 
success  that  attended  Nash’s  supervision  of  their 
amusements,  the  Corporation  of  Bath  was  no  whit 
less  delighted  by  the  prosperity  that  accrued  to  their 
city  under  his  administration,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1740  they  decided  at  once  to  show  their  appreciation 
and  to  honour  their  King  by  placing  a full-length 
picture  or  statue  of  him  in  Wiltshire’s  Ball-Room, 
between  the  busts  of  Newton  and  Pope.  This  small 
matter  and  the  epigram  subsequently  composed  have, 
curiously  enough,  given  much  trouble  to  all  who  have 
written  about  Nash. 

There  was  a misunderstanding  at  the  start.  Gold- 
smith, in  the  first  edition  of  the  “Life  of  Nash,’’ 
states  that  “ the  Corporation  placed  a full-length 
statue  of  him  in  the  Pump  Room,  between  the  busts 
of  Newton  and  Pope,”  and  quoted  the  second  verse  of 
the  epigram,  with  “ statue  ” in  place  of  “ picture  ” ; 
but  before  the  second  edition  was  published  he  was 
informed  of  his  mistakes,  and  corrected  them. 
Warner,  the  historian  of  Bath,  and  other  authors, 
ignorant  of  the  alteration,  have  relied  on  the  text  of 
the  first  edition,  and  so  have  fallen  into  the  same  error 
of  assuming  that  the  picture  was  a statue. 

It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  dispose  of  the  con- 
fusion as  to  the  authorship  of  the  epigram,  which 

* u Topographical  Tracts.11 
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Goldsmith  assigns  to  Chesterfield,*  and  the  credit  of 
which  is  at  present  divided  between  the  latter  and 
Mrs.  Brereton,  although  in  the  light  of  the  results 
of  recent  investigation  it  seems  more  than  probable 
that  the  poetess  was  the  author.  So  far  as  is 
known,  the  epigram  first  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
the  Gentleman  s Magazine  for  February  1741,  where 
the  heading  raises  another  difficulty  that,  however, 
may  be  ignored. 

On  Mr.  Nash’s  Present  of  his  own  Picture  at  full-length, 

FIXT  BETWEEN  THE  BUSTS  OF  Mr.  POPE  AND  SlR  ISAAC  NEWTON 

in  the  Long  Room  at  Bath  : 

Immortal  Newton  never  spoke 
More  truth  than  here  you’ll  find, 

Nor  Pope  himself  e’er  penn’d  a joke 
Severer  on  mankind. 

The  picture  plac’d  the  busts  between 
Gives  satire  all  its  strength  ; 

* Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen, 

But  Folly  at  full  length,  f 

These  were  unsigned  in  the  periodical ; but  three 
years  later  Cave,  the  proprietor  of  the  Gentleman  s 

* The  epigram  appears  in  Maty’s  edition  of  Lord  Chester- 
field’s works. 

j-  In  “ The  Jests  of  Beau  Nash,”  where  the  verses  are  ascribed 
to  Chesterfield,  the  second  line  of  the  second  verse  reads : 

“ Adds  to  the  satire  strength  ” ; 

and  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe,  in  the  “Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,”  prints  that  line  as : 

“ Gives  satire  all  his  strength.” 
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Magazine , issued  “ Poems  on  Several  Occasions  ” by 
Mrs.  Jane  Brereton,  who  was  a frequent  contributor 
to  the  magazine  over  the  signature  of  “ Melissa,”  in 
which  as  the  last  verse  of  a poem  appeared  the  second 
stanza  of  the  epigram. 

On  Mr.  Nash’s  Picture  at  full  length  between  the 
Busts  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Pope 

i 

The  old  ^Egyptians  hid  their  wit 
In  hieroglyphick  dress, 

To  give  men  pains  to  search  for  it, 

And  please  themselves  with  Guess. 

ii 

Moderns  to  tread  the  self-same  path, 

And  exercise  our  parts, 

Place  figures  in  a room  at  Bath  : 

Forgive  them,  God  of  Arts ! 

hi 

Newton,  if  I can  judge  aright, 

All  wisdom  doth  express  ; 

His  knowledge  gives  mankind  new  light, 

Adds  to  their  happiness. 

IV 

Pope  is  the  emblem  of  true  wit, 

The  sunshine  of  the  mind  ; 

Read  o’er  his  works  for  proof  of  it, 

You’ll  endless  pleasure  find. 

v 

Nash  represents  man  in  the  mass, 

Made  up  of  wrong  and  right ; 

Sometimes  a knave,  sometimes  an  ass ; 

Now  blunt  and  now  polite. 
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VI 

The  picture,  plac’d  the  busts  between, 

Adds  to  the  thought  much  strength, 

Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen, 

But  Tolly’s  at  full  length.  * 

Nash  ruled  supreme  at  Bath  until  after  his  unfor- 
fortunate  law-suit,  when,  as  hinted  in  the  last  chapter, 
various  charges  of  fraud  were  levelled  against  him  by 
anonymous  pamphleteers  and  writers  in  the  public 
prints.  In  1748  he  was  accused  of  having  appro- 
priated some  funds  raised  by  public  subscription  for  a 
charitable  purpose ; but  he  protested  against  the 
accusation  in  the  Bath  Journal  and  called  on  God 
and  man  to  witness  its  falseness.  4 4 It  has  cost  me 
more  money  annually  on  the  public  account,  than 
any  ten  that  ever  came  to  Bath,”  he  declared,  for  the 
only  time  in  his  life  forced  to  a reference  to  his 
generosity,  44  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  Bath 
and  company,  I would  leave  ’em  to  the  confusion  I 
found  ’em  in.”  This  last,  which  some  at  the  time 
may  have  regarded  as  the  utterance  of  a braggart,  was 

* A forgotten  epigram  on  the  same  subject  was  made  by 
Douglas  Jerrold  in  his  play,  44  Beau  Nash,  the  King  of  Bath  ’ : 

Derby  : By-the-way,  to-morrow  his  statue  will,  for  the  first 
time,  be  exhibited. 

Wilton  : A statue  of  Nash  ! 

Derby  : Aye,  erected  in  the  Pump-Room  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  who,  with  corporation  taste,  place  the  figure  between 
the  busts  of  Newton  and  Pope. 

Wilton  : Impossible ! the  corporation  cannot  so  offend 
philosophy  and  wit. 

Derby:  Why,  in  this  case,  the  corporation  reverse  the 
common  rule,  and  use  no  ceremony  with  strangers. 
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but  a statement  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  impugned 
by  a generation  that  traces  the  decline  of  Bath  as  a 
fashionable  resort  from  the  death  of  Nash. 

The  same  year  witnessed  another  attack  upon  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies  by  John  Burton,  who  in 
Iter  Bathoniense  spoke  of  him  as  “ magister  inep- 
tiarurn , effoetus  et  edentulus  senex,  crowned  with  a 
white  hat,  and  in  whose  countenance  was  ferrugineus 
ardor , et  sine  verecundid  rubor  immutabilis”  Nash, 
however,  had  a useful  friend  in  Dr.  King,  who  took 
up  the  cudgels  on  his  behalf,  and  after  calling  Burton 
“ senex  calumniator , comoedus , scurra,”  addressed  his 
A hna  JMater : 

O mother,  tell  him  you  do 
hate, 

And  eke  I hate  them  more, 

All  writers  who  appear  so 
late, 

All  men  who're  past  three- 
score. 

As  whilom,  when  I was  at 
Bath, 

One  Nash  I there  did  sting, 

For  with  him  I had  cause  of 
wrath, 

The  same  as  with  this  King. 

For  Nash  did  give  me  no  offence,  Nullam  mi  injuriam  fecit 
But  with  a right  to  scold  Ille  Nash  : atat  senescit  / 

We  always  have  a just  pre-  MaU  me  dixisse  decet 

fence,  JEi,  quisquis  senex  esset. 

If  he  be  waxen  old. 


Sic , cum  me  recipiebam 

Ad  Bathoniam , Nash  per- 
stringo  ; 

Simultatem  turn  gerebam 

Quocum , qualem  . nwnc  cum 
Kin  go. 


Homines  sexagenaries 
Tu  odist e , ipse  odi ; 

Et  scriptores,  vel  primarios 
Viros , omnes  ej us -modi. 
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Besides,  that  very  Nash  (and  At,  quod  bilem  mi  commovit , 
that  Senem  dum  hunc  negrurn 

My  choler  did  excite),  qiwero , 

Though  he  be  black,  did  wear  Vah  ! quis  albo  eum  novit 
a hat  Ornatissimvm  galero  ? 

Which  was  all  over  white. 

Not  content  with  ridiculing  Burton  in  these  verses, 
Dr.  King  added  a note,  in  which  he  pursued  the 
subject.  44  Jack  in  his  Iter  Bathoniense  is  very  severe 
on  Mr.  Nash,  a generous,  charitable,  good-natured 
man,  and  well  esteemed  by  all  people,”  he  wrote. 
44  The  corporation  of  Bath  have  lately  decreed  him  a 
statue  as  a testimony  of  their  respect.  A proper 
reward  for  the  many  great  services  he  has  done  them, 
and  the  advantages  which  have  arisen  from  his  pru- 
dent regulations,  for  forty  years  past,  in  that  place ! 
But  can  it  be  expected  that  our  giant  should  govern 
his  judgment  by  the  opinion  of  others  ? Mr.  Nash  is 
old,  and  sometimes  wears  a white  hat.  Two  un- 
pardonable crimes  ! And  such  as  a censor  could  not 
possibly  pass  by  without  a public  mark  of  his  resent- 
ment.” * 

Nash  found  defenders  not  only  in  the  immediate 
circle  of  his  intimates,  but  among  the  members  of 
the  public,  who  in  August  1752  set  up  a white 
marble  statue,  the  work  of  William  Hoare,  in  the 
Pump-Room  ; and  the  expense  of  this  was  defrayed, 
Fielding,  who  was  at  the  time  at  Bath,  mentions, 
44  by  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  this  place 
out  of  gratitude  for  his  well-known  prudent  manage- 

* Watson  : 44  Life  of  William  Warburton.” 
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ment  for  above  forty  years,  with  regard  to  the 
regulations  of  the  diversions,  the  accommodations 
of  persons  resorting  hither,  and  the  general  good  of 
the  city.”  * 

Anstey  poked  fun  at  the  discussion  that  had 
preceded  its  execution,  when  there  was  a heated 
argument  as  to  the  material  that  should  be  employed. 

The  good  folks  at  Bath,  intending  to  raise 
A statue  of  Nash,  to  his  honour  and  praise, 

A meeting  was  called,  the  grand  project  to  settle, 

What  stone  they  would  choose,  or  plaster,  or  metal. 

For  marble  of  Paris,  some  pedants  declared  ; 

Others  thought  this  proposal  both  cruel  and  hard, 

That  the  beautiful  statues  of  learned  old  Greece 
And  the  clumsy  old  Beau  should  be  all  of  a piece. 

Next  plaster  of  Paris,  some  travell’d  young  lads, 

Who  returned  so  improved  to  their  mammas  and  dads, 

With  a shrug  and  a cringe,  proposed  to  be  used ; 

But  this  by  the  wise-heads  soon  was  refused  : 

It  would  ne’er  stand  the  weather.  Some  mentioned  lead, 

As  that  metal  would  best  suit  his  heart  and  his  head  : 

But  in  this  the  Great  Council  would  ne’er  join  together ; 
Though  his  heart  might  be  lead,  his  head  was  but  feather. 

But  at  length,  nem.  con .,  they  an  order  did  pass, 

That  a statue  be  formed  of  Corinthian  brass  ; 

This  the  nicest  resemblance  would  certainly  frame, 

For  the  hero  and  statue  would  then  be  the  same ; 

And  the  best  connoisseur  would  be  wizard  or  witch, 

Of  the  man,  or  the  figure,  to  tell  which  is  which. f 

The  erection  of  this  statue,  the  result  of  a public 
subscription,  proves  almost  conclusively  that,  in  spite 
of  the  unhappy  casino  scandal,  Nash  had  not  lost,  or, 

* Covent  Garden  Journal , August  24,  1752. 
f “ The  New  Bath  Guide.’’ 
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at  least  had  regained,  his  popularity  and  his  influence. 
This  view,  indeed,  finds  confirmation  in  a letter  to 
Shenstone  from  Lady  Luxborough  in  the  same  year 
(1752),  when  she  paid  tribute  to  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies.  44  Would  you  see  our  lawgiver,  Mr. 
Nash,  whose  white  hat  commands  more  respect  and 
non-resistance  than  the  crowns  of  some  kings  ? To 
promote  society  and  good  manners  and  a coalition  of 
parties  and  rank,  to  suppress  scandal  and  late  hours 
are  his  views,  and  he  succeeds  rather  better  than  his 
brother  monarchs  generally  do.  Hasten  then  your 
steps,  for  he  may  be  soon  carried  off  the  stage  of  life, 
as  the  greatest  must  fall  to  the  worms’  repast : yet  he 
is  newly  hanging  his  collection  of  Beauties,  so  as  to 
have  a space  to  hang  up  as  many  more  future  belles. 
His  Apelles  is  Howard  (in  crayon) ; his  Praxiteles  is 
Howard’s  brother,  who,  though  a student,  deigns  also 
to  exercise  his  art  in  sculpture  on  humble  paper 
ceilings,  which  are  very  handsome.” 

There  was  some  cause  for  anxiety  on  the  score  of 
Nash’s  health,  for  Lady  Jane  Coke  reported  from  Tun- 
bridge, on  August  13,  1752,  that  he  *4has  had  a fit, 
though  she  was  able  to  add  the  comforting  assurance 
that  he  44  does  not  seem  to  mind  it,  though  he  looks 
just  a-going.”  * 

Say,  must  the  friend  of  human  kind, 

Of  most  refin’d — of  most  diffusive  mind  ; 

Must  Nash  himself  beneath  these  ailments  grieve  : 

He  felt  for  all— he  felt— but  to  relieve, 

To  heal  the  sick — the  wounded  to  restore, 

And  bid  desponding  Nature  mourn  no  more. 
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Thy  quick  ning  warmth,  O let  thy  patron  feel, 

Improve  thy  springs  with  double  power  to  heal, 

Quick,  hither,  all-inspiring  Health,  repair, 

And  save  the  gay  and  wretched  from  despair  ; 

Thou  only  Ezra’s  drooping  sons  canst  cheer, 

And  stop  the  soft-ey’d  virgin’s  trickling  tear ; 

In  murmurs  who  their  Monarch’s  pains  deplore, 

While  sickness  faints  and  pleasure  is  no  more ; 

O let  not  death  with  hasty  strides  advance, 

Thou,  mildest  Charity,  avert  the  lance ; 

His  threatening  power,  celestial  maid,  defeat ; 

Nor  take  him  with  thee  to  thy  well-known  seat ; 

Leave  him  on  earth  some  longer  date  behind, 

To  bless,  to  polish,  and  relieve  mankind  : 

Come  then,  kind  health  ! O quickly  come  away, 

Bid  Nash  revive — and  all  the  world  be  gay.” 

Nash  did  revive,  for  he  was  not  “a-going”  just 
then,  nor,  indeed,  for  nearly  another  decade  ! As  the 
years  passed,  his  great  age  attracted  attention  else- 
where than  at  Bath,  and  in  AYhite’s  Betting-Book 
appears  an  entry  in  1755,  “Lord  Mountford  bets  Sir 
John  Bland  twenty  guineas  that  Nash  outlives  Cibber.” 
N ash  was  then  eighty-one  and  Cibber  eighty-four ; 
but,  strangely  enough,  before  either  of  these  octo- 
genarians descended  into  the  grave,  both  the  wagerers 
had  committed  suicide ! Yet,  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tion, Nash  maintained  his  authority  to  the  end, 
although  in  his  last  years  this  suffered  in  some  degree 
from  his  enforced  absences  through  illness.  Mrs.Delany, 
visiting  Bath  in  September  1757,  noted,  “ No  Nash  ; 
no  music  in  the  Pump-Room  ; ” and  returning  three 
years  later  found  that  the  old  man’s  word  was  still 
law.  “ Mr.  Sloper,  who  is  here  with  Madame  Cibber 
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and  a daughter  by  her  (a  young  woman),  had  been 
much  offended  that  his  daughter  was  not  taken  out  to 
dance ; she  was  the  first  night,  and  a sensible  clever 
woman  whose  daughter  was  taken  out  aftei  her  re- 
fused to  let  her  dance ; this  put  a stop  to  Miss 
Cibber’s  being  asked  again  ; and  on  Sunday  night,  in 
the  midst  of  the  room,  Mr.  Sloper  collared  poor  Collett, 
abusing  him  at  the  same  time,  and  asking  if  he  had 
been  the  occasion  of  the  affront  put  upon  his  daugh- 
ter ; he  said  it  was  4 by  Mr.  Nash’s  direction  ’—the 
poor  wretch  is  now  wheeled  into  the  Room  , Mr. 
Sloper  had  some  discourse  with  him,  and  so  the 
matter  ended.”  * 

Years  before  this,  however,  Nash  had  fallen  into 
pecuniary  difficulties.  The  Act  of  1745  to  suppress 
gambling-houses  and  to  make  no  card  debt  recover- 
able at  law,  was  not,  it  is  true,  rigidly  enforced,  but  an 
occasional  raid  on  a 44  hell  ” gave  a hitherto  unknown 
sense  of  insecurity  to  the  players,  and  many  hence- 
forth indulged  in  this  amusement  only  in  the  seclusion 
of  their  own  and  their  friends  houses.  This  xeacted 
on  Bath,  which  for  its  prosperity  depended  largely 
upon  public  gaming,  and,  of  course,  also  on  Nash,  who 
was  hard  put  to  it  to  find  money  for  his  expenses. 

That  he  was  brought  to  this  pass  by  his  extravagant 
habits  cannot  be  denied,  although  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  his  extensive  charities  assisted  to  impo\  er- 
ishment,  and  that  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
his  lavish  donations  to  the  Hospital  at  the  time  of  its 
foundation  almost  beggared  him.  He  lived  in  a 
great  mansion  in  St.  J ohn’s  Court,  a side  of  which 

* “ Mrs.  Delany  to  Mrs.  Dewes,11  Bath,  October  28,  1760. 
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faced  the  Saw-Close,  and  it  was  not  very  long  before 
his  death  that  he  moved  next  door  to  a smaller  house 
in  the  Saw- Close,  which  fronted  on  Gascoyne  Place.  * 
His  dress  must  have  cost  him  a small  fortune,  while 
his  carriages  and  horses  were  the  envy  of  wealthy 
noblemen.  He  possessed  in  1732  six  fine  black 
coach  horses,  t which,  we  are  told,  “ were  so  well 
matched  and  paced  so  well  together  when  in  full  trot 
that  any  person  at  a distance  would  imagine  it  was  only 
one  horse  that  drew  the  carriage,”  and  it  was  in  this 
equipage  that  he  visited  Tunbridge,  with  the  further 
appanage  of  outriders  and  French-horns.  He  kept  a 
coachman  and  also  a postillion,  two  footmen  in  livery, 
a “ gentleman  ” out  of  livery,  and,  in  addition,  a 
running  footman. 

This  last,  an  Irishman  named  Bryan,  was  an  original 
character,  and  as  notorious  as  his  better-known  com- 
patriot, Handy  Andy,  for  making  ridiculous  blunders. 
Fleming  tells  a story  of  this  singular  character  that  is 
worthy  of  insertion,  if  only  because  it  has  been  the 
foundation  of  so  many  other  tales.  “ Mr.  Nash  having 
a disorder  which  prevented  his  riding  on  horseback, 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  often  rallied  him  on 
the  occasion,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  produce  a 
hare  that  he  (Nash)  was  at  the  taking  of,  his  Grace 
in  return  would  make  him  a present  of  a buck  in  the 
season.  Mr.  Nash  applied  to  one  of  his  chairmen  to 
get  him  a leveret,  which  he  ordered  to  be  hunted  by 
six  turnspit  dogs  in  a large  room  at  Westgate  House, 

* Fleming  : “ Life  of  Timothy  Ginnadrake.” 

f Goldsmith  mentions  Nash’s  six  greys,  but  this  may  be  a 
reference  to  a team  employed  at  another  date. 
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and  was  himself  in  time  enough  to  take  it  up  alive. 
He  then  wrote  a letter  to  the  Duke  and  sent  it  with 
the  hare  in  a basket  by  Bryan,  his  running  footman. 
When  Bryan  got  upon  Lansdown  (which  is  the  road 
to  Badminton,  where  the  Duke’s  seat  is)  he  proposed 
great  pleasure  to  himself  in  coursing  the  hare,  as  he 
had  a favourite  dog  with  him.  He  therefore  took  off 
his  greatcoat,  which  covered  his  running  dress,  and 
laid  it  down  by  the  basket.  After  he  had  let  the  hare 
loose,  she  stood  some  time,  till  he  set  the  dog  at  her  ; 
on  which  she  started  for  the  place,  and  ran  with  speed 
to  the  first  cover,  Bryan  following  her  till  she  was  out 
of  sight.  When  he  came  back  for  his  coat  and  basket, 
he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  both  were  gone.  How- 
ever, having  Mr.  Nash’s  letter  to  the  Duke,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Badminton.  On  his  arrival 
there,  his  Grace  ordered  him  upstairs,  and  asked 
what  news  he  had  brought.  Bryan  answered:  “ Arrah, 
by  my  shoul  and  shalvation,  I have  brought  a letter 
for  your  Dukeship,”  and  immediately  gave  it  to  his 
Grace,  who,  after  reading  it,  told  Bryan,  “he  was 
glad  the  hare  was  come.”  “ By  my  shoul,”  says 
Bryan,  “ and  so  am  I ; but  pray  your  Graceship,  is 
my  great-coat  come  too  ? ” * Nash,  who  was  subjected 
to  much  chaff  about  this  odd  character,  said  he  did  not 
take  a running  footman  for  his  head  but  for  his  legs, 
declared  that  Bryan  had  never  yet  made  a false  step, 
and  laid  a wager  that  his  man  would  run  to  London 
the  next  morning  and  return  with  an  answer  on  the 
following  day.  The  man  returned  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  before  the  time  fixed,  but  the  exertion  brought 

* “ Life  of  Timothy  Ginnadrake.1’ 
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on  a fever  from  which  he  died ; whereupon  N ash 
made  over  his  winnings,  amounting  to  £200,  to  the 
widow  and  children,  and  made  a collection  for  their 
benefit. 

It  seems  probable  that  Nash  was  forced  to  com- 
mute the  annuity  he  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  payment 
of  a wager  in  cash  from  the  Duke  of  Bolton  ; * and 
certainly  before  his  death  he  disposed  of  a magnificent 
collection  of  snuff-boxes  that  had  been  his  pride. 
Indeed,  at  his  death  his  estate  consisted  of  little  more 
than  a small  library  and  the  gold  boxes  given  him  by 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  Amelia,  and  two 
or  three  other  royal  and  distinguished  personages  ; but 
the  following  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Gazette , March  17-21,  1761,  suggests  that 
there  may  have  been  outstanding  debts  due  to,  as  well 
as  by,  him  : “ All  persons  who  have  demands  on  the 
estate  of  Richard  Nash,  late  of  the  City  of  Bath,  Esq., 
deceased,  or  that  have  any  of  his  effects  deposited  by 
him  by  way  of  security  for  moneys  borrowed  or  other- 
wise, in  their  hands,  are  desired  to  send  an  account 
thereof  to  Mr.  William  Yescombe,  attorney  in  Bath. 
And  all  persons  indebted  to  the  said  estate  are 
required  to  pay  the  same  to  the  said  Mr.  Yescombe, 
who  is  empowered  by  the  Administration  of  the  said 
Mr.  Nash  to  receive  the  debts  due  to  his  estate. 

Nashs  affairs  were  so  involved  in  1754  that  his 
friends  organised  a public  subscription,  though,  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  the  money  being  raised  for 
charity,  it  was  stated  that  the  subscription  was  for  a 
“ History  of  Bath  and  Tunbridge  for  these  last  forty 

* See  ante , p.  211. 
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years,  by  Richard  Nash,  Esquire,  with  an  Apology 
tor  the  Author’s  life.”  The  list  was  headed  by  the 
Corporation,  which  decided,  at  a meeting  held  on 
December  6,  1754,  to  “subscribe  for  twenty-five 
copies  of  Mr.  Nash’s  book  ” ; * and  in  the  hope  to 
persuade  the  visitors  to  follow  this  example,  a lady, 
“celebrated  for  her  wit  and  accomplishments,  who 
was  lately  married  to  a foreign  gentleman,”  published 
the  following  rhymed  appeal : 

All  ye  who  visit  Bath  and  Tunbridge  fraught 
With  too  much  money,  or  too  little  thought ; 

Whether  ’tis  health  or  pleasure  ye  pursue, 

Forget  old  passions,  or  solicit  new ; 

Heroes,  that  cross  the  rude  Hibernian  sea 
In  search  of  widows’  hearts,  or  love  of  play  ; 

Widows,  that  come  in  decent  show  of  grieving, 

To  weep  the  dead — with  eyes — unto  the  living  ! 

All  ye,  to  Nash,  whom  these  gay  realms  obey, 

Who  fifty  years  hath  borne  undoubted  sway, 

And  ne’er  one  tax  imposed,  subscriptions  pay. 

Come,  ev’ry  graceful  Beau,  and  gentle  Belle, 

Subscribe  your  names  in  praise  of  bagatelle; 

And  ev’ry  fop,  in  honour  of  your  train, 

That  one  fop  lives  who  hath  not  liv’d  in  vain. 

Nobles,  subscribe,  your  gratitude  to  prove 
To  him , who  ever  gave  the  peace  you  love. 

Deists,  who,  calling  all  religion  odd, 

Beauty  and  Order  substitute  for  God ; 

Nash  and  his  writings  with  fit  rev’rence  view ; 

Beauty  and  Order  none,  like  Nash,  e’er  knew. 


* Town  Council  Minutes.” 
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Whilst  ye,  of  upright  faith  and  sober  sense, 

Behold  in  him  the  Hand  of  Providence, 

Health  to  the  Sick,  the  wounded  limb  restore, 

Supply  the  wants  of  age,  and  friendless  pool. 

Statesmen,  who  sleepless  pass  the  midnight  hour, 

See  Nash,  without  a thought,  support  his  pow’r  ; 

See  all,  with  one  consent,  his  word  revere, 

No  oath  to  bind,  no  law  to  raise  a tear. 

Mirrour  of  Princes,  hail ! thy  life  may  shew 
To  Kings  enthron’d,  what  kings  shall  never  know, 

To  rule  without  a rival  or  a foe. 

Goldsmith  gives  credence  to  the  belief  that  Nash 
really  intended  to  write  the  memoirs  of  his  time ; 
but  if  at  any  period  of  his  life  he  had  thought  of  doing 
so,  the  time  had  now  passed  when  he  had  the  energy 
requisite  for  such  a task,  and  certainly  among  his 
papers  not  even  a rough  draft  was  found.  According 
to  Sarah  Scott,  indeed,  the  whole  thing  was  a pious 
sham,  invented  to  spare  Nash’s  self-respect.  “ The 
whole  money,  two  guineas,  is  to  be  paid  down  at  once, 
for  he  does  not  pretend  any  book  is  come  out,  she 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Montagu  on  November  17,  1754. 
“ Some  have  subscribed  ten  guineas,  some  five,  and  a 
great  many  hundred  pounds  are  already  subscribed. 
It  is  to  be  kept  open  for  life,  and  people  give  to  him 
who  will  not  part  with  a guinea  to  relieve  the  greatest 
real  and  unmerited  distress  imaginable.  The  pretence 
is  that  he  has  but  little  more  than  £200  a year,  which 
is  not  supposed  true,  but  if  it  was,  surely  it  is  full 
equal  to  his  merits,  whether  one  considers  them  as 

* A reference  to  his  services  in  procuring  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  foundation  and  support  of  the  Bath  Hospital. 
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moral  or  entertaining.  To  such  ladies  as  have  secret 
histories  belonging  to  them,  he  hints  that  he  knows 
every  one’s  private  life  and  shall  publish  it.”  * 

The  money  raised  by  this  subscription  served  to  tide 
Nash  over  several  years,  when  the  Corporation,  very 
tardily,  on  February  17,  1760,  recognised  his  services 
by  the  inadequate  pension  of  ten  guineas  a month,  t 
Nash  had  greater  grievances  than  want  of  money, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  his  extreme  old  age  he 
grew  peevish.  He  complained  of  the  desertion  of 
some  of  his  oldest  friends,  who,  it  was  reported — and 
this  was  the  cruellest  cut  of  all — were  making  efforts 
to  induce  the  Corporation  to  remove  him  from  his 
office  and  appoint  in  his  stead  as  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies the  very  man  he  had  persuaded  to  settle  at 
Bath,  James  Quin.  A friend  of  Nash  sent  him  the 
following  letter : 

“ London,  Oct.  8,  1760. 

“ Dear  Nash, — Two  posts  ago  I received  a letter 
from  Quin,  the  old  player,  covering  one  to  my  lord, 
which  he  left  open  for  my  perusal,  which  after  read- 
ing, he  decided  I might  seal  up  and  deliver.  The 
request  he  makes  is  so  extraordinary,  that  it  has 
induced  me  to  send  you  the  copy  of  his  letter  to  my 
lord,  which  is  as  follows : 

London,  Oct.  3,  1760. 

« < ]y[Y  der  Lord, — Old  Beaux  Knash  has  mead 
himselfe  so  dissagreeable  to  all  the  company  that 

* E.  J.  Climenson : u Elizabeth  Montagu,  Queen  of  the 

Blue-Stockings.” 

f “ Town  Council  Minutes.” 
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comes  here  to  Bath  that  the  Corperation  of  this  city 
have  it  now  under  their  consideration  to  remove  him 
from  being  master  of  the  ceremoines,  should  he  be 
continuead  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  will  be  rueind 
as  the  best  companey  declines  to  come  to  Bath  on  his 
acc1.  Give  me  leave  to  show  to  your  Loids  hip  how 
he  beheaved  at  the  first  ball  he  had  here  thiss  season, 
which  was  Tus’day  last.  A younge  Ladye  was  as’ked 
to  dance  a minueat  she  begg  the  gent1"  would  be 
pleased  to  exquise  here  as’  she  did  not  chuse  to  dance  ; 
upon  thiss  old  Nash  called  out  so  as  to  be  head  by  all 
the  companey  in  the  room,  G — dam  yo,  Madam, 
what  business  have  yo  here  if  yo  do  not  dance,  upon 
which  the  Lady  was  so  afrighted,  she  rose  and  danced, 
the  ress’et  of  the  companey  was  so  much  offended  at 
the  rudeness  of  Nash  that  not  one  Lady  more  would 
dance  a minueat  that  night.  In  country  houses  no 
person  of  note  danced  except  two  boys,  Lords  S 

an(l  T the  res’t  of  the  companey  that  danced 

waire  onlv  the  families  of  all  the  haber  dashers 
machinnkes  and  innkeepers  in  the  three  kingdoms 
brushed  up  and  colexted  togither.  I have  known 
upon  such  an  occaison  as  thiss  seventeen  Dutchess’ 
and  Contiss’  to  be  at  the  opening  of  the  ball  at  Bath 
now  not  one.  This  man  by  his  pride  and  extrava- 
gancis  has  outlived  his  reasein  it  would  be  happy  for 
thiss  city  that  he  was  ded ; and  is  now  only  fitt  to 
reed  Shirlock  upon  death  by  which  he  may  seave  his 
soul  and  gaine  more  than  all  the  proffitts  he  can  make, 
by  his  white  hatt,  suppose  it  was  to  be  died  red : The 
favr  I have  now  to  reques’t  by  which  I now  have 
wrote  yo,  is  that  your  Lordship  will  speke  to  Mr. 
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Pitt,  for  to  recommend  me  to  the  corporeation  of 
this  city  to  succede  this  old  sinner  as  master  of  the 
cerremonies,  and  yo  will  much  oblige,  my  Lord, 

“ £ Your  Lord8  and  Hue  OU  ServV 

“ N.B.  There  were  some  other  private  matters  and 
offers  in  Quin’s  letter  to  my  lord,  which  do  not  relate 
to  you.”  * 

Goldsmith,  who  found  this  letter  among  Nash’s 
papers,  declaring  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
it  genuine,  printed  it  so  as  to  give  the  old  actor  an 
opportunity  to  declare  it  a forgery.  The  matter 
aroused  some  interest,  and  Goldsmith’s  action  in 
inserting  the  document  was  keenly  criticised. 

Epigram 

To  the  Editor  of  Nash’s  Life. 

Thinkest  thou  that  Quin,  whose  parts  and  wit 
Might  any  station  grace, 

Could  e’er  such  ribald  stuff  have  writ, 

Or  wish’d  for  Nash’s  place. 

With  scorn  we  read  thy  senseless  trash, 

And  see  thy  toothless  grin, 

For  Quin  no  more  could  sink  to  Nash, 

Than  thou  canst  rise  to  Quin.f 

To  this  onslaught  Goldsmith  replied  in  a note 
inserted  in  the  second  edition  of  the  biography  : “ Can 
any  one  who  reads  what  precedes  and  what  follows  this 
letter,  suppose  that  we  thought  it  was  written  by  Mi. 
Quin,  or  that  it  would  give  any  uneasiness  either  to  him 

* Goldsmith  : “ Life  of  Nash  ” ; “ The  Life  of  Mr.  James 
Quin,  Comedian.” 

f St.  James's  Magazine , 1762,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 
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or  his  friends  ? The  letter  was  really  found  among  Mr. 

Nash’s  papers,  as  the  editor  can  at  any  time  prove,  an 

it  was  inserted  here  to  show  what  artifices  were  used 

by  those  who  had  more  levity  than  good-nature  to 

impose  upon  a poor  old  man,  and  to  embitter  his  last 

moments.  This  note  has  been  rendered  necessary  by 

a piece  of  criticism  without  candour,  and  an  epigram 
f. , . •,  l •„ u rn-i«oriT«pfi  r*r»  this  occasion  m the 


xxniivmif  wit.  which  appeared  on  this  occasion  in 


public  papers, 
more  than  a ci 
Bath. 


There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that 
Quin  aspired  to  the  honour  of  supplanting  his  old 
friend,  and  corroborative  evidence  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  at  this  time  he  was  himself 
sixty-seven  years  of  age,  and,  having  come  to  Bath  in 
search  of  quiet,  was  scarcely  likely  to  desire  to  under- 
take  fresh  responsibilities.  Apart  from  this  it  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  it  would  have  been 
a dastardly  act  in  Quin,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his 
life  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  he  would  have 
behaved  in  such  an  underhand  manner.  Certainly 
Smollett,  who  met  him  at  Bath,  would  not  have  hel 
him  guilty  of  such  conduct.  “ So  far  as  I am  able 
to  judge,  Quin’s  character  is  rather  more  respectable 
that  it  has  generally  been  represented.  His  bon-mots 
are  in  every  witling’s  mouth  ; but  many  of  them  have 
a rank  flavour,  which  one  would  be  apt  to  think  was 
derived  from  a natural  grossness  of  idea.  I suspect, 
however,  that  justice  has  not  been  done  the  author 
by  the  collectors  of  Quimana ; who  have  let  the 
best  of  them  slip  through  their  fingers,  and  only 
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retained  such  as  were  suited  to  the  taste  and  organs 
of  the  multitude.  How  far  he  may  relax  in  his  hours 
of  jollity,  I cannot  pretend  to  say  ; but  his  general 
conversation  is  conducted  by  the  nicest  rules  of  pro- 
priety ; and  Mr.  James  Quin  is,  certainly,  one  of  the 
best  bred  men  in  the  kingdom.  He  is  not  only  a 
most  agreeable  companion,  but,  as  I am  credibly  in- 
formed, a very  honest  man  ; highly  susceptible  of 
friendship ; warm,  steady,  and  ever  generous  in  his 
attachments ; disdaining  flattery,  and  incapable  of 
meanness  and  dissimulation.  Were  I to  judge,  how- 
ever, from  Quin’s  eye  alone,  I should  take  him  to  be 
proud,  insolent,  and  cruel.  There  is  something  re- 
markably severe  and  forbidding  in  his  aspect ; and, 
I have  been  told,  he  was  over  disposed  to  insult  his 
inferiors  and  dependents.  Perhaps  that  report  has 
influenced  my  opinion  of  his  looks.  You  know,  we 
are  the  fools  of  prejudice.  Howsoever  that  may  be, 
I have  as  yet  seen  nothing  but  his  favourable 
side.”  * 

Quin  lived  at  Bath  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1766,  when  he  was  buried  in  the  Abbey 
Church.  Garrick  wrote  his  epitaph. 

The  tongue  which  set  the  table  in  a roar, 

And  charm’d  the  public  eye,  is  heard  no  more  : 

Closed  are  those  eyes,  the  harbingers  of  wit, 

Which  spake  before  the  tongue,  that  Shakespeare  writ ; 
Cold  is  that  hand,  which  living  was  stretch’d  forth, 

At  friendship’s  call,  to  succour  modest  worth  : — 
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Here  lies  James  Quin  ! Deign,  reader,  to  be  taught, 
Whate’er  thy  strength  of  body,  force  of  thought, 

In  Nature’s  happiest  mould  however  cast. 

To  this  complexion  thou  must  come  at  last. 

If  Nash  was  deceived  by  the  forged  letters  refeired 
to  above,  this  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  because 
there  must  have  been  many  desirous  to  obtain  the 
post  he  had  so  long  occupied,  and  which,  although 
he  still  aped  the  character  of  a young  beau , he  must 
have  realised,  although  he  would  rather  have  died 
than  confess,  he  could  no  longer  adequately  sustain. 

Other  troubles,  not  the  less  irritating  because  they 
were  trivial,  fell  thickly  upon  Nash,  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly exasperated  in  his  last  years  by  the  persis- 
tent persecution  which  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
probably  well-intentioned  but  certainly  injudicious 
clergymen  of  all  denominations.  During  the  whole 
period  of  his  residence  at  Bath,  side  by  side  with 
the  dissipations  of  the  pleasure  seekers,  a religious 
revival  was  progressing.  “ The  waters  pass  well 
enough.  Gaming  and  praying  are  the  chief  sports,”  * 
James  Windham  wrote  to  his  brother  on  May  8, 
1718,  from  Bath;  and  many  other  visitors  also 
commented  upon  it. 

At  all  the  gay  places  to  which  I have  been, 

And  all  the  strange  doings  I ever  have  seen, 

I ne’er  in  my  life  saw  such  scenes  as  at  Bath — 

Where  people  get  rich,  tho’  they  forfeit  their  faith ; 

Yet  they  preach,  pray,  and  hymn  it  here  all  the  day  long.f 


* “ Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Report  XII.  App.  IX.”  p.  200. 
f “ The  Register  of  Folly.” 
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Under  the  direction  of  Selina,  Countess  of  Hunting- 
ton,  and  with  Charles  Wesley  preaching  in  the  city, 
it  was  natural  that  much  interest  should  be  aroused, 
although  the  doctrines  preached  found  few  converts 
a fact  that  was  noted  in  an  epigram  when  sub- 
scriptions were  opened  at  the  same  time  for  a new 
card-room  and  for  the  expenses  of  church  services. 

The  books  were  opened  t’other  day, 

At  all  the  shops,  for  church  and  play. 

The  church  got  six : Hoyle  sixty-seven. 

How  great  the  odds  for  Hell  ’gainst  Heaven.  * 

Indeed,  the  doctrines  of  the  Huntingdon  persuasion 
were  generally  received  with  ridicule  by  the  fashion- 
able folk,  whose  sentiments  were  voiced  by  the 
anonymous  author  of  “The  Register  of  Folly,”  who, 
after  an  affected  lament, 

What  a scene !— yet,  alas  ! this  is  truly  the  case 
At  this  far-fam’d  methodistical,  high-polish’d  place ; 
Where  Folly,  enthron’d  rules  with  absolute  sway, 

And  leads,  like  a tyrant,  her  subjects  astray, 

made  fun  of  a ranting  extempore  preacher  : 

Here’s  an  orthodox  preacher  arriv’d  from  the  North, 

So  I mix’d  with  the  mob,  just  to  hear  him  hold  forth 
He  runs  on,  like  mad,  without  prompter  or  book, 

And  lugs  in  the  gospel — by  hook  or  by  crook. 

I’m  glad  to  my  heart  that  I went,— for  I find, 

(Which  has  greatly  disburthen’d  and  lighten’d  my  mind) 
Good  works,  in  this  world,  have  no  more.  Jack,  to  do 
With  our  future  salvation,  than  Satan  with  you. 
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We  may  all  sin  on,  and  do  just  what  we  please, 

No  means  must  be  us’d,  divine  wrath  to  appease ; 

Free  Grace  theological  myst’ries  unravel, 

And  save  all  our  souls,  without  works,  from  the  13  1.* 

Nash  was  a freethinker,  with  a taste  for  theological 
discussion,  from  which  he  did  not  always  escape 
unscathed.  He  had  a dispute  with  a whole-hearted 
believer,  whose  simple  faith  as  opposed  to  the  JBeau  s 
agnosticism  gave  rise  to  a two-edged  epigram  : 

Epigram,  occasioned  by  a Religious  Dispute  at  Bath. 

On  Reason,  Faith,  and  Mystery  high 
Two  wits  harangue  the  table ; 

B y believes  he  knows  not  why. 

N swears  ’tis  all  a fable. 

Peace,  coxcombs,  peace,  and  both  agree, 

N , kiss  thy  empty  brother  : 

Religion  laughs  at  foes  like  thee, 

And  dreads  a friend  like  t’other,  f 


* Compare : 

I am  very  sorry  to  find  at  the  City  of  Bath, 

Many  folks  are  uneasy  concerning  their  faith ; 
Nocodemus,  the  preacher,  strives  all  he  can  do 
To  quiet  the  conscience  of  good  sister  Prue. 

But  Tabby  from  scruples  of  mind  is  released, 

Since  she  met  with  a learned  Moravian  priest, 

Who  says  There  is  neither  transgression  nor  sm ; 

A doctrine  that  brings  many  customers  in. 

Anstey  : “ The  New  Bath  Guide.” 
t “ The  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit.”  It  is  there  stated 
that  Nash’s  antagonist  was  a son  of  Doctor  Bentley.  A slightly 
different  version,  however,  is  given  in  a volume  of  the  “ Reports 
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The  Beau,  who  never  lacked  audacity,  one  day 
asked  John  Wesley  by  what  authority  he  was  preach- 
ing at  Bath.  “ By  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  conveyed  to 
me  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when 
he  laid  his  hands  upon  me  and  said,  ‘Take  thou 
authority  to  preach  the  Gospel!”’  Nash,  however, 
protested  that  it  was  contrary  to  law,  adding.  Be- 
sides, your  preaching  frightens  people  out  of  their 
wits.”  “ Sir,  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ? ” “ No.” 

“ How  then  can  you  judge  of  what  you  never  heaid  ? 

“ By  common  report.”  “ Sir,  is  not  your  name 

Nash?  I dare  not  judge  of  you  by  common  report ! * 

Nash,  fortunately  for  his  reputation  as  a wit,  did 
not  always  encounter  so  ready  a controversialist. 
When  a Methodist  boasted  to  him  that  the  clergy  of 
his  sect  always  preached  extempore,  which  the  Church 
of  England  clergy  were  in  general  either  too  indolent 
or  too  incapable  to  do,  Nash,  who  was  in  theory  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  Established  Church,  retorted 
that,  “ It  was  no  difficult  matter  for  the  Methodist  to 
preach  extempore,  since  they  had  a certain  string  of 
words  and  expressions  that  they  consistently  used  on 

of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  and  in  the  latter  the 
name  of  Bishop  Berkeley  is  given  in  the  text : 

On  Grace  and  Faith  and  Mysteries  High 
Two  wits  harangued  the  table  ; 

Berkeley  believes,  he  knows  not  why, 

Nash  swears  ’tis  all  a fable. 

Oh  ! peerless  champions,  then  agree. 

Nash,  kiss  thy  empty  brother ; 

Religion  smiles  at  foes  like  thee, 

But  dreads  a friend  like  t’other.  ^ 

* “The  Life  and  Times  of  Selina,  Lady  Huntingdon. 
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every  subject.”  44  It  is  such  a string  as  must  draw 
you  to  Heaven,”  replied  the  dissenter  angrily,  64  if 
ever  you  intend  to  go  there.”  44 1 thank  you,”  said 
Nash,  44  but  I don’t  choose  to  go  to  Heaven  on  a 
string ! ” * 

When  Nash  was  nearing  his  end  pamphlets  exhort- 
ing him  to  prepare  for  another  world  were  constantly 
sent  to  him,  and,  as  an  example  of  this  mistaken 
clerical  zeal,  one  admonition,  preserved  by  Goldsmith, 
may  be  given : 

44  This  admonition  comes  from  your  friend,  and  one 
that  has  your  interest  deeply  at  heart.  It  comes  on 
a design  altogether  important,  and  of  no  less  conse- 
quence than  your  everlasting  happiness,  so  that  it  may 
justly  challenge  your  careful  regard.  It  is  not  to 
upbraid  or  reproach,  much  less  to  triumph  or  insult 
over  your  misconduct  or  misery ; no,  ’tis  pure  bene- 
volence, it  is  disinterested  goodwill,  prompts  me  to 
write.  I hope  therefore  I shall  not  raise  your  resent- 
ment. Yet  be  the  consequence  what  it  will,  I cannot 
bear  to  see  you  walk  in  the  paths  that  lead  to  death 
without  warning  you  of  the  danger — without  sounding 
in  your  ear  the  lawful  [sic]  admonition,  4 Return  and 
live  ! Why  do  you  such  things  ? I hear  of  your  evil 
dealings  by  all  this  people.’ 

“ I have  long  observed  and  pitied  you,  and  must  tell 
you  plainly,  Sir,  that  your  present  behaviour  is  not 
the  way  to  reconcile  yourself  to  God.  You  are  so 
far  from  making  atonement  to  offended  justice  that 
each  moment  you  are  aggravating  the  future  account, 
and  heaping  up  an  increase  of  His  anger.  As  long 

* 44  The  Jests  of  Beau  Nash.” 
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as  you  roll  on  in  a continual  circle  of  sensual  delights 
and  vain  entertainments,  you  are  dead  to  all  the 
purposes  of  pity  and  virtue.  You  are  as  odious  to 
God  as  a corrupt  carcase  that  lies  putrefying  in  the 
churchyard.  You  are  as  far  from  doing  your  duty, 
or  endeavouring  after  salvation,  or  restoring  yourself 
to  the  Divine  favour,  as  a heap  of  dry  bones  nailed 
up  in  a coffin  is  from  vigour  and  activity  . . . 

44  Think,  Sir,  I conjure  you,  think  upon  this,  if  you 
have  any  inclination  to  escape  the  fire  that  will  never 
be  quenched.  Would  you  be  rescued  from  the  fury 
and  fierce  anger  of  God  ? Would  you  be  delivered 
from  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  incessant  gnashing  of 
teeth  ? Sure  you  would ! But  be  certain  that  this 
will  never  be  done  by  amusements,  which  at  best  are 
trifling  and  impertinent,  and  for  that,  ii  for  no  othei 
reason,  foolish  and  sinful.  ’Tis  by  seriousness,  tis  by 
retirement  and  mourning,  you  must  accomplish  this 
great  and  desirable  deliverance.  You  must  not  ap- 
pear at  the  head  of  every  silly  diversion,  you  must 
enter  into  your  closet  and  shut  the  door ; commune 
with  your  own  heart  and  search  out  its  defects.  The 
pride  of  life  and  all  its  superfluity  of  follies  must  be 
put  away.  You  must  make  haste,  and  delay  not,  to 
keep  every  injunction  of  heaven.  You  must  always 
remember  that  mighty  sinners  must  be  mightily 
penitent,  or  else  mightily  tormented. 

44  Your  example  and  your  projects  have  been 
extremely  prejudicial — I wish  I could  not  say  fatal 
and  destructive — to  many.  For  this  there  is  no 
amends  but  an  alteration  of  your  conduct,  as  signal 
and  remarkable  as  your  person  and  name.  If  you  o 
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not  by  this  method  remedy  in  some  degree  the  evils 
that  you  have  sent  abroad,  and  prevent  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  that  may  ensue  . . . wretched 
will  you  be,  wretched  above  all  men  to  eternity.  The 
blood  of  souls  will  be  laid  to  your  charge.  God’s 
jealousy,  like  a consuming  flame,  will  smoke  against 
you ; as  you  yourself  will  see  in  that  day,  when  the 
mountains  shall  quake,  and  the  hills  melt,  and  the 
earth  be  burnt  up  at  His  presence. 

“ Once  more  then  I exhort  you  as  a friend ; I 
beseech  you  as  a brother  ; I charge  you  as  a mes- 
senger from  God  in  His  own  most  solemn  words, 

‘ Cast  away  from  you  your  transgressions,  make  you 
a new  heart,  and  a new  spirit ; so  iniquity  shall  not 
be  your  ruin.’ 

“ Perhaps  you  may  be  disposed  to  contemn  this, 
and  its  serious  purport,  or  to  recommend  it  to  your 
companions  as  a subject  for  raillery.  . . . Yet  let  me 
tell  you  beforehand,  that  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other 
things,  God  will  bring  you  to  judgment.  He  sees  me 
now  I write.  He  will  observe  you  while  you  read. 
He  notes  down  my  words  ; He  will  also  note  down 
your  consequent  procedure.  Not  then  upon  me — not 
upon  me,  but  upon  your  own  soul  will  the  neglecting 
or  the  despising  my  sayings  turn.  e If  thou  be  wise, 
thou  shalt  be  wise  for  thyself;  if  thou  scornest,  thou 
alone  shalt  bear  it.’  ” 

Nearly  as  strong  as  Nash’s  dislike  to  the  professors 
of  religion  was  his  objection  to  doctors,  except  in  their 
private  capacity.  “ Physicians  are  excellent  com- 
panions over  a bottle,”  he  said,  “ but  odious  under  a 

phial.”  He  affected  to  despise  the  pretensions  of  the 
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latter  fraternity,  and  used  to  declare  he  had  never 
followed  their  directions,  although  the  untruthfulness 
of  this  statement  was  exposed  when  one  day  on  the 
Parade  the  water  of  two  blisters  prescribed  by  Dr. 
Oliver  oozed  through  his  stockings.  He  was  always 
engaged  in  friendly  controversy  with  Dr.  Cheney,  than 
whom,  Pope  said,  “ there  was  not  an  honester  man  nor 
a truer  philosopher.”  When  Nash  was  ill,  Dr.  Cheney 
attended  him,  and  on  one  such  occasion  sent  him 
some  medicine.  Calling  the  next  day  the  physician 
found  his  patient  up  and  well,  whereupon  he  pointed 
out  the  advantage  of  having  followed  his  prescription. 
“ Followed  your  prescription  ! ” cried  the  ungrateful 
Beau.  “ Egad,  if  I had,  I should  have  broken  my 
neck,  for  I flung  it  out  of  the  two-pair  of  stairs 
window.”  * Another  day  Nash  and  Cheney  disputed 
about  non-naturals  and  vegetable  diet.  Nash  was  for 
curing  all  complaints  with  Bath  waters,  the  other 
advocated  a vegetable  diet.  “You  old  fool!  said 
the  Beau,  “Do  you  think  the  Almighty  sent 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  grass  for  his  health  ? ” Nash  had 
another  fling  at  the  doctor’s  theories,  when  the  latter, 
after  learning  that  the  Beau  usually  went  to  bed  as 
soon  as  he  had  had  his  supper — Nash  was  remark- 
ably fond  of  hot  suppers — told  him  jestingly  that 
“ he  behaved  like  other  brutes,  and  laid  down  as 
soon  as  he  had  filled  his  belly.”  “ Very  true,”  re- 
torted the  other,  “ and  this  prescription  I had  from 
neighbour’s  cow,  who  is  a better  physician  than 
you,  and  a superior  judge  of  plants,  notwithstanding 
you  have  written  so  learnedly  on  the  vegetable 
* Thicknesse : “ The  Valetudinarian’s  Bath  Guide.” 
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diet.”  * But  Cheney  had  a pretty  wit  of  his  own. 
He  was  inordinately  fat,  and  so  was  one  Tadlow, 
who  said  to  him,  - Cheney,  I have  a very  serious 
thought  come  athwart  me.  1 am  considering  how 
the  people  will  be  able  to  get  you  and  me  to  the 
grave  when  we  die.”  “ Why,  six  or  eight  stout  fellows 
may  take  me  there  at  once,”  said  the  doctor  “ but  it  is 
certain  that  you  must  be  carried  at  twice  ! ” t 

Nash’s  objection  to  doctors  as  a class  was  not  then  so 
unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to-day,  for  they  weie 
then  neither  so  well  educated  nor  so  controlled  by  the 
chains  of  professional  etiquette.  At  Bath,  too,  there 
was  a great  circle  of  qualified  and  unqualified  men,  all 
on  the  lookout  to  secure  the  most  profitable  patients 
in  a place  where  so  large  a percentage  of  visitors  were, 
or  thought  they  were,  in  need  of  medical  advice. 
The  methods  of  quacks  were  unveiled  by  Smollett  in 
his  novels,  and  especially  in  -Ferdinand,  Count 
Fathom  ” ; while  Steele  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  have  a sly  dig  at  the  multiplicity  of  doctors  at  the 
spa.  -Letters,”  he  wrote,  -have  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Bickerstaff,  relating  to  the  present  state  of  the  town 
of  Bath,  wherein  the  people  of  that  place  have  desired 
him  to  call  home  the  physicians.  All  gentlemen, 
therefore,  of  that  profession  are  hereby  directed  to  return 
forthwith  to  their  places  of  practise ; and  the  stage- 
coaches are  required  to  take  them  in  before  other 
passengers,  until  there  shall  be  a certificate  signed  by 
the  Mayor  or  Mr.  Powel,  that  there  are  but  two  doctors 
to  one  patient  left  in  town.”  \ 

* - The  Jests  of  Beau  Nash.”  t Ibid. 

£ The  Tatler,  October  6,  1709. 
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Nash  doubtless  owed  his  ability  to  dispense, 
except,  of  course,  on  occasion,  with  the  services  of 
doctors  to  his  abstemious  habits,  and  perhaps  to  his 
following  the  precept,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  of 
“ early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  ; ” for  though  he  could 
not  always  retire  in  good  time,  he  seldom  remained 
in  bed  after  four  o’clock  in  the  summer  and  five 
o’clock  in  the  winter.  The  story  is  told  of  him  sit- 
ting in  the  Smyrna  Coffee-House,  when  first  one 
man  called  for  a glass  of  brandy  because,  he  said,  he 
was  very  hot,  and  then  another  ordered  a dram, 
because,  he  said,  he  was  very  cold : “ It  is  a strange 
thing,”  Nash  commented  aloud,  “that  people  cannot 
find  an  excuse  for  their  foibles  without  insulting  the 
good  sense  of  the  company.  There,  bring  me  a 
dram,  boy,  for  I like  it.”  * But  though  convivial  in 
his  youth,  after  he  came  to  Bath  he  was  rigidly 
moderate  both  in  drinking  and  eating ; and  his  usual 
fare  was  a couple  of  glasses  of  wine  and  a plain  dish 
or  two,  with  plenty  of  potatoes,  which  he  called  the 
English  pine-apple,  and  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  that 
he  used  to  eat  them,  like  fruit,  after  dinner.  His 
temperance  was  not  fanatical,  however.  He  liked 
to  see  his  friends  enjoy  themselves  at  his  table,  and 
would  encourage  them  to  do  so  in  terms  more  forcible 
than  elegant : “Eat,  gentlemen ; eat  and  drink  in 
God’s  name  ; spare,  and  the  devil  choke  you.”  Yet, 
in  spite,  of  his  simple  diet,  he  suffered  from  gout, 
for  which  he  always  used  partial  bathing,”  and,  says 
Thicknesse,  “ the  moment  he  found  a foot  attacked 
with  it,  he  sat  with  both  in  buckets  of  hot  Bath 

* “ The  Jests  of  Beau  Nash.” 
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Water,  and,  by  that  means,  put  oh  the  violence  of 
the  pain,  and  often  the  disorder  itself.  * 

Though  Nash  would  never  admit  that  he  was  ill, 
he  grew  more  and  more  feeble  as  the  years  descended 
upon  him,  and  on  the  night  of  February  12,  1761,  or 
the  early  morning  of  the  following  day,  at  the  great 
age  of  eighty-six  years  and  four  months,  he  passed 
away  at  his  house  in  the  Saw-Close,  where  a memorial 
tablet  testifies  that,  “ In  this  house  lived  the  cele- 
brated Beau  Nash,  and  here  he  died  in  the  year 

1761.” 

The  Corporation  met  on  the  14th  inst.,  and  declared, 
with  only  one  dissentient  voice,  that  “ the  funeral  of 
Mr.  Nash  be  defrayed  at  a sum  not  exceeding  fifty 
guineas,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  ; ” f whereupon  arrangements  were  made 
that  the  mortal  remains  of  the  late  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  should,  with  some  show  of  pomp,  be 
publicly  interred  three  days  later  in  the  Abbey 
Church. 

The  corpse  lay  in  state  for  four  days,  when  it  was 
conveyed  to  its  last  resting-place.  The  solemn  pro- 
cession was  headed  by  charity  girls,  walking  two  and 
two,  and  then  came  the  boys  of  the  charity  school, 
singing  a hymn. 

Most  unhappy  are  we  here, 

Full  of  sin  and  full  of  fear, 

Ever  weary,  ne'er  at  rest, 

When,  O Lord,  shall  we  be  blest  ? 


* “The  Valetudinarian’s  Bath  Guide.” 
f Corporation  Minute  Book. 
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Earth’s  a clog,  a pageant  life, 

Fill’d  with  folly,  guilt,  and  strife ; 

’Till  we  all  unite  in  Thee, 

With  ourselves  we  disagree. 

What’s  our  comfort  here  below, 

Empty  bubble,  transient  show  ; 

Wrapt  in  the  body’s  vile  disguise, 

None  truly  is  until  he  dies. 

Here  we  dwell,  but  not  at  home, 

To  other  worlds  ordain’d  to  roam  ; 

Yet  still  we  seek  for  joys  that  waste, 

Fleeting  as  the  vernal  blast. 

Lord  ! remove  these  shadows  hence, 

Give  us  faith  instead  of  sense  ; 

Teach  us  here  in  life  to  die, 

That  we  may  live  eternally. 

Next  marched  the  city  band  and  his  own  musicians, 
playing  the  solemn  strains  of  the  “ Dead  March  ” in 
“ Saul ; ” and  then,  three  clergymen  immediately  pre- 
ceding it,  came  the  coffin,  the  black  velvet  pall  of 
which  was  supported  by  the  six  senior  Aldermen  of 
the  city.  The  chief  mourners,  appropriately  enough, 
were  Mr.  Wiltshire  and  Mr.  Simpson,  the  Masters  of 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  who  were  followed  by  several 
members  of  the  Corporation ; then  came  the  beadles 
of  the  hospital,  and,  lastly,  the  poor  patients,  the 
most  sincerely  grieved  of  all,  probably,  since  in  him 
who  had  gone  before  they  had  lost  a benefactor. 
“ Even  the  tops  of  the  houses  were  covered  with 
spectators,”  so  ran  an  account  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers. i i Each  thought  the  occasion  affected  them 
selves  most ; as  when  a real  king  dies,  they  asked  each 
other,  4 Where  shall  we  find  such  another  ? ’ Sorrow 
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•sat  upon  every  face,  and  even  children  lisped  that 
their  Sovereign  was  no  more.  The  awfulness  of  the 
solemnity  made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  distressed  inhabitants.  The  peasant  discon- 
tinued his  toil,  the  ox  rested  from  the  plough;  a 
nature  seemed  to  sympathise  with  their  loss,  and  the 
muffled  balls  rang  a peal  of  bob-majors. 

Posthumous  honours  were  paid  to  the  memory  o 
him  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  city  of  his  adop- 
tion On  February  20  the  Corporation  agreed 
unanimously  that  -the  offer  of  Mr.  William  Hoare 
of  a portrait  of  Mr.  Nash’s  picture,  to  be  set  up  m the 
Town  Hall  be  accepted,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Coi- 
poration  for  the  same”;*  and  Dr.  Oliver  and  Dr. 
King  both  composed  eulogies.  - I promised  Nash,  a 
few  years  before  he  died,  that  if  I survived  him  I wou 
write  his  epitaph,”  wrote  the  latter  in  his  Literal  y 

Anecdotes.”  - 1 performed  my  promise,  and  in  my 
description  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  I think 
I have  written  nothing  but  the  truth  ; one  thing  I 
omitted,  which  I did  not  reflect  on  until  after  the 
epitaph  was  printed,  that  a statue  had  been  erected  to 
him  whilst  he  was  living  ; and  this  great  honour  had 
been  conferred  on  him  with  more  justice  than  to  any 
other  of  his  contemporaries  or  brother  kings,  t 

It  was  not  until  nine  years  after  his  death,  however, 
that  a sepulchral  monument  was  raised  to  his  memory, 
but  in  1700  Dr.  Henry  Harington  \ raised  a subscnp- 

* Corporation  Minute  Book. 

f See  Appendices. 

+ Laborio  with  keen  care  consumptive  grown, 

Lingers,  and  wants  advice  from  Harington. 
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tion  for  this  purpose,  and  obtained  permission  to  affix 
to  the  south  wall  of  the  Abbey  Church  a memorial 
tablet,  with  an  inscription  from  his  pen  : 

Adeste  6 Cives,  adeste  lugentes  ! 

Hie  silent  Leges 

Ricardi  Nash  Armig  : 

Nihil  amplius  imperantis : 

Qui  diu  et  utilissime 
Assumptus  Bathoniae, 

Elegantise  Arbiter. 

Eheu ! 

Morti  (ultimo  designatori) 

Haud  indecore  succubuit. 

Ann  : Dorn  : 1761  M t : suae  87. 

Beatus  ille  qui  sibe  imperiosus. 

If  social  Virtues  make  remembVance  dear, 

Or  Manners  pure,  on  decent  rule  depend  ; 

To  His  remains,  one  gratefull  Tear, 

Of  Youth  the  Guardian,  and  of  All  the  Friend. 

Now  sleeps  Dominion  : Here  no  Bounty  flows  ; 

No  more  avails  the  festive  Scene  to  grace ; 

Beneath  that  hand  which  no  discernment  shows, 
Untaught  to  honour,  or  distinguish  place. 

H.  H. 


Alas  Laborio  has  no  fee  to  give 

Nor  knows — the  Doctor  gratis  will  relieve  ; 

And  that  with  what  he  from  the  wealthy  culls 
He  fees  the  poor,  to  let  him  feel  their  pulse. 

— “The  Diseases  of  Bath. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  RICHARD  NASH 

The  estimates  of  Richard  Nash  vary  from  that  of 
IDr.  King,  who  as  a legislator  compared  him  with 
s Solon  and  Lycurgus,  to  Mr.  Peach,  who  could  find  no 
words  of  his  own  sufficiently  severe,  and  was  con- 
strained to  head  his  account  of  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  with  a quotation  from  Thackeray: 
“ There  are  things  we  do  and  know  perfectly  well, 
though  we  never  speak  of  them— the  moral  world 
has,  perhaps,  no  particular  objection  to  vice,  but  an 
insuperable  objection  to  having  it  called  by  its  proper 
name.  The  Ahrimanians  worship  the  devil,  but 
don’t  mention  him,  and  a polite  public  will  no  more 
bear  to  read  an  authentic  description  of  vice  than  a 
refined  English  or  American  will  permit  the  word 
teacher  to  be  pronounced  in  her  presence.”  This  is 
unduly  severe,  for  with  all  his  faults — and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  biographer  not  to  deny,  but  to  explain 
them Nash  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  the  per- 

sonification of  vice;  and  perhaps  the  best  modern 
judgment  is  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe,  who 
states  concisely  : Nash’s  foibles  were  compensated 
by  many  sterling  qualities.” 
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According  to  Mr.  Peach,  Goldsmith’s  “ Life  of 
Nash  ” was  “ a vast  apology,”  and  he  thought  he 
could  read  between  the  lines,  “ how  heartily  ashamed 
Goldsmith  was  at  having  to  whitewash  the  subject  of 
his  memoir  ” ; * but  this  may  be  dismissed  as  the 
statement  of  a man  who,  having  a fixed  idea,  sees 
everywhere  something  to  support  his  view.  It  would 
be  far  easier  to  prove  that  the  creator  of  Beau  Tibbs 
wrote  in  sympathy  with  the  exquisite  of  real  life; 
and,  Nash  being  neither  devil  nor  villain,  but  an  erring 
fellow  creature,  Goldsmith,  whose  mind  was  cast  in 
a generous  mould,  could  see  more  clearly  than  most 
the  extenuating  circumstances.  “ I profess,”  he  said, 
“ to  write  the  history  of  a man  placed  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life  ; of  one,  whose  vices  and  virtues  were 
open  to  the  eye  of  the  most  undiscerning  spectator, 
who  was  placed  in  public  view,  without  power  to 
repress  censure,  or  command  adulation,  who  had  too 
much  merit  not  to  become  remarkable,  yet  too  much 
folly  to  arrive  at  greatness.  I attempt  the  character 
of  one,  who  was  just  such  a man  as  probably  you  or 
I may  be,  but  with  this  difference,  that  he  never 
performed  an  action  which  the  world  did  not  know, 
or  ever  formed  a wish  which  he  did  not  take  pains  to 
divulge.  In  short,  I have  chosen  to  write  the  life  of 
the  noted  Mr.  Nash,  as  it  will  be  the  delineation  of  a 
mind  without  disguise,  of  a man  ever  assiduous  with- 
out industry,  and  pleasing  to  his  superiors,  without 
any  superiority  of  genius  or  understanding.”  f 

Nash,  indeed,  had  faults  in  plenty,  but  it  would  not 

* “ Historic  Houses  in  Bath  ; Life  of  Ralph  Allen.” 

j*  “Life  of  Nash.” 
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be  difficult  to  prove  that  these  were  the  direct  out- 
come of  his  environment.  He  was  vain,  for  instance. 
Indeed,  he  was  as  susceptible  to  flattery  as  any  silly 
girl  in  her  teens,  and  his  love  of  adulation  did  not  de- 
cline with  years.  He  would  tell  stories  that  tended 
to  self-glorification  as  showing  his  wit,  his  good  sense, 
or  his  courage  ; and  the  applause  was  as  music  in  his 
ears.  In  and  out  of  season  he  would  recount  his  ex- 
ploits in  that  naval  engagement,  though  he  must  have 
known  that  many  doubted  his  presence  at  the  battle  ; * 
and  another  favourite  narrative  has  been  preserved,  but 
this  account  of  his  activity  in  youth  was  related  in 
those  latter  days  when  he  could  scarcely  move  without 
assistance,  and  the  contrast  between  the  narrator  and 
his  narrative  which  moved  many  to  mirth,  might  well 
have  moved  them  to  tears.  44  Here  I stand,  gentle- 
men, that  could  once  leap  forty-two  feet  upon  level 
ground,  at  three  standing  jumps,  backward  or  forward. 
One,  two,  three,  dart  like  an  arrow  out  of  a bow. 
But  I am  old  now.  I remember  I once  leaped  for 
three  hundred  guineas  with  Count  Klopstock,  the 
great  leaper,  leaping-master  to  the  Prince  of  Passau ; 
you  must  all  have  heard  of  him.  First  he  began  with 
the  running  jump,  and  a most  damnable  bounce  it 
was,  that’s  certain  : everybody  concluded  that  he  had 
the  match  hollow  ; when  only  taking  off  my  shoes  and 
stockings,  mind  me,  I fetches  a run,  and  went  beyond 
him  one  foot  three  inches  and  three-quarters,  measured, 
upon  my  soul,  by  Captain  Lately  s own  standard.”  f 
The  beggar  who  addressed  Nash  as  44  My  Lord  ” was 

* See  ante , p.  13. 

f Goldsmith : 44  Life  of  Nash.” 
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certain  of  a handsome  donation,  and  those  who  wrote 
to  him  as  “ Your  Honour  ” rarely  appealed  to  his 
generosity  in  vain.  The  direct  road  to  his  heart,  how- 
ever, was  by  a dedication,  and  after  his  death  were 
found  among  his  papers  several  servile  printed  ad- 
dresses in  which  he  was  styled  “the  greatest  encourager 
of  the  polite  arts,”  “ a gentleman  of  the  most  accom- 
plished taste  and  of  the  most  extensive  learning,”  and 
dignified  with  other  ridiculously  fulsome  and  absurd 
titles.  He  was  made  happy  by  the  dedication  of  a 
volume  by  a professor  of  the  culinary  art,  entitled  “ The 
Complete  Preserver,  or,  A New  Method  of  Preserving 
Fruit,  Flowers,  and  other  Vegetables,  either  with 
Sugar,  Vinegar,  or  Spirits,”  which  began  : “ As  much 
as  the  oak  exceeds  the  bramble,  so  much  do  you 
exceed  the  rest  of  mankind  in  benevolence,  charity, 
and  every  other  virtue  that  adorns,  ennobles,  and  re- 
fines the  human  species  ” ; and  to  the  end  of  his  days 
he  cherished  the  manuscript  of  the  autobiography  of 
John  Poulter,  alias  Baxter,  a highwayman,  which  con- 
tained an  unprinted  address  to  him,  dated  from 
Taunton  Jail,  that  was  not  less  fulsome,  and  made 
appreciative  reference  to  “your  Honour’s  wisdom, 
humanity,  and  interest. 

Doubtless  this  weakness  amused  many  ot  Aash  s 
contemporaries,  and  seventy  years  after  the  Beau  s 
death  Douglas  Jerrold  poked  fun  at  his  vanity,  which, 
perhaps,  was  not  so  blatant  as  the  wit  represented  it 
on  the  stage  in  a scene  at  the  great  man  s levee. 


Nash  (reading  paper)  : “ To  Richard  Nash,  Esq.,  cm  his  sick- 
ness at  Tunbridge.  Foregad,  Mr.  Bathos ! I have  been 

drenched  with  verse. 
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Bathos  : If  your  honour  would  mark  the  verse  in  the  last 
line 

Nash  : I see.  (Reads.) 

“ Come  then,  kind  health, — 0 quickly  come  away  ; 

Bid  Nash  revive,  and  all  the  world  be  gay.” 

(i  All  the  world  be  gay.”  Ha  ! there’s  a spice  in  that. 

Bathos  : I knew  your  honour  would  like  the  last  line. 

Nash  : I always  prefer  your  last  line.  “ Sickness  at  Tun- 
bridge ! ” Bathos,  isn’t  the  subject  somewhat  flat?  I have  been 
well  these  three  months. 

Bathos  : That’s  unlucky — for  my  verse.  Perhaps,  on  a future 
illness 

Nash  (aside) : Bathos,  you  have  heard  of  the  statue  to- 
morrow ? Now  if  a handful  of  verses  on  the  subject  were 
found 

Bathos  : They  shall  be  done.  I’ll  delight  your  honour 
with 

Nash  : I desire  you  don’t  imagine  I care  for  praise ; ’tis 
merely  to  please  the  people.  For  myself  I hope  I am  above  these 
things  ; too  high  to  snuff  vulgar  incense.  (To  Skillet.)  What 
are  you  ? 

Skillet:  My  lord,  my  new  book  of  Cookery,  dedicated  to 
your  worship,  I . . . 

Nash  : The  cookery  book  will  do  ; ’tis  promoted  to  my  own 
kitchen  . . .* 

Next  to  a dedication,  the  surest  way  to  gain  Nash’s 
favour  was  to  call  him  an  “ odd  fellow,”  for  that  he 
regarded  as  a tribute  to  the  eccentricity  he  mistook  for 
genius  and  to  his  wit,  of  which  he  was  vastly  proud. 
There  are  scattered  throughout  this  volume  many 
examples  of  humour,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  are  not  startlingly  brilliant  nor  original,  though 
now  and  again  he  made  amusing  retorts,  of  which  one 
or  two  further  examples  may  be  given. 

* “ Beau  Nash,  the  King  of  Bath.  A comedy  in  three  acts.” 
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Nash  called  on  a surgeon  one  day  about  noon,  and 
finding  him  in  bed,  rallied  him  on  his  indolence, 
and  asked  if  he  usually  lay  so  late,  or,  if  not,  what 
time  he  arose  as  a rule.  The  surgeon  explained  that 
he  had  no  regular  hour  for  rising,  but  got  up  accord- 
ing to  his  professional  engagements.  “ I am  called  up 
at  all  hours,”  he  added,  44  sometimes  to  set  a broken 
leg,  arm,  or  the  like,  so  it  is  very  uncertain.”  “ So,” 
said  Nash,  “I  see  that  it  is  merely  by  accident  that 
you  get  up  at  all ! ” * 

A naval  captain  was  entertaining  the  company  in  one 
of  the  Assembly  Rooms  with  an  account  of  some  won- 
derful phenomenon  he  had  seen  at  sea,  when  looking 
round,  he  saw  that  the  Beau  was  smiling,  whereupon 
he  asked  if  he  did  not  believe  him.  44  Why,  Sir,” 
asked  the  incredulous  one, 44  did  you  see  it  ? 44  Yes,  I 

did,”  replied  the  captain  tartly.  44  W ell,  if  you  saw  it, 
I will  believe  it,”  said  Nash;  44 but  I would  not  if  I 
had  seen  it  myself ! ” The  officer  not  long  after  had 
his  tit-for-tat,  for  when  Nash,  who  was  much  given  to 
drawing  the  long  bow,  in  his  turn  told  a story,  he 
gave  a grunt  of  disbelief.  44  And  so,  Captain,”  said 
the  narrator,  44  you  won’t  believe  this  ? 44  Why,  yes, 

I will,  Nash,  to  oblige  you,”  came  the  retort ; 44  but  I 
would  not  believe  such  another  damned  he  for  any 
other  man  upon  the  face  of  the  eaith.  t } 

Goldsmith  gives  an  example  of  one  of  Nashs 
stories,  which  he  had  from  George  Scott,  who  told 
it  as  nearly  as  he  could  remember  in  the  Beau’s  own 
words.  As  he  grew  older  Nash  became  more  and 
garrulous,  and  would  drag  in  a reminiscence,  real 

* “The  Jests  of  Beau  Nash,11  t 
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or  affected,  without  any  reference  to  the  subject  of 
conversation,  and  was  as  likely  as  not,  if  the  com- 
pany was  discussing  a German  war  or  Elizabeth 
Canning,  to  break  in  : “I’ll  tell  you  something  to  that 
purpose,  that  I fancy  will  make  you  laugh.  A 
covetous  old  person,  as  rich  as  the  devil,  scraped 
a fresh  acquaintance  with  me  several  years  ago  at 
Bath.  I knew  him  when  he  and  I were  students  at 
Oxford,  where  we  both  studied  damnationally  hard ; 
but  that’s  neither  here  nor  there.  W ell ; very  well. 
I entertained  him  in  my  house  in  John’s  Court — no, 
my  house  in  John’s  Court  was  not  built  then ; but  I 
entertained  him  with  all  the  city  could  afford ; the 
rooms,  the  music,  and  everything  in  the  world. 
Upon  his  leaving  Bath,  he  pressed  me  very  hard  to 
return  the  visit,  and  desired  me  to  let  him  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  me  at  his  house  in  Devonshire. 
About  six  months  after,  I happened  to  be  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  was  resolved  to  see  my  old  friend, 
from  whom  I expected  a very  warm  reception. 
Well : I knocks  at  his  door,  when  an  old  queer 
creature  of  a maid  came  to  the  door  and  denied  him. 
I suspected,  however,  that  he  was  at  home  ; and 
going  into  the  parlour,  what  should  I see  but  the 
parson’s  legs  up  the  chimney,  where  he  had  thrust 
himself  to  avoid  entertaining  me.  This  was  very 
well.  ‘ My  dear,’  says  I to  the  maid,  4 it  is  very  cold, 
extreme  cold,  indeed,  and  I am  afraid  I have  got  a 
touch  of  the  ague  ; light  me  the  fire  if  you  please.’ 
‘ La,  Sir,’  says  the  maid,  who  was  a modest  creature 
to  be  sure,  4 the  chimney  smokes  monstrously ; you 
could  not  bear  the  room  for  three  minutes  together.’ 
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By  the  greatest  good  luck  there  was  a bundle  of 
straw  in  the  hearth,  and  I called  for  a candle.  The 
candle  came.  ‘ Well ! good  woman,’  says  I,  ‘ since  you 
won’t  light  me  a fire,  I’ll  light  one  myself’ ; and  in  a 
moment  the  straw  was  all  in  a blaze.  This  quickly 
unkennelled  the  old  fox ; there  he  stood  in  an  old 
rusty  night-gown,  blessing  himself,  and  looking  like 
a-hem-egad.”  * 

The  stories  being  so  thin,  and  the  wit  often  of  so 
poor  a quality,  the  general  acceptance  of  Nash  as  a 
humorous  fellow  must  be  traced  to  the  way  he 
delivered  himself  of  what  he  intended  as  b on-mots  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  a hard  test  of  an  impromptu  to  set 
it  out  in  print,  since  so  much  of  its  value  consists  in 
the  air  of  the  narrator.  The  Beau  undoubtedly 
amused  his  audience,  and  probably  had  no  other 
object : it  is  not  many  who  can  do  so  much. 

Whatever  Nash’s  faults  may  have  been,  lack  of 
charity  was  certainly  not  among  them,  and  it  was  no 
mere  flattery  that  inspired  Anstey  to  state  that  the 
Beau 

Taught  Charity’s  hand  to  relieve  the  distrest, 

While  tears  have  his  tender  compassion  exprest. 

Throughout  his  long  life  he  could  never  see  a case 
of  distress  without  endeavouring  to  alleviate  it,  and, 
indeed,  he  did  even  better  than  this,  for  he  “ made  it 
his  business  to  inquire  for  persons  in  distress,  and  in 
particular  for  such  as  had  known  better  days ; and 
thought  himself  obliged  when  any  information  was 
given  him,  that  would  justify  his  going  in  person  to 
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unfortunate  people,  whose  distress  was  only  suspected, 
and  who,  from  delicacy,  are  frequently  ashamed  to 

make  their  condition  known.”* 

Nash  was  not  even  to  be  deterred  from  doing  a 
charitable  action  by  the  fear  of  ridicule,  for  when  a 
woman  in  distress  got  up  a raffle  for  a pair  of  shoes 
she  had  worked,  and  several  ladies  offered  to  subscribe 
a guinea  each  if  the  Beau  would  undertake  to  wear 
them  should  they  fall  to  him,  he  consented — with 
many  an  inward  pang,  it  is  certain,  for  he  was  vain  of 
his  appearance.  Unfortunately  for  his  peace  of  mind, 
he  won  the  shoes,  and,  keeping  his  word,  had  them 
made  up  and  wore  them.  Quin  saw  him  in  them, 
and  not  unnaturally  asked,  “What  the  devil  have 
you  got  on  your  feet  ? ” Nash  related  the  story  of  how 
he  came  to  be  wearing  them,  and  added,  “ I have  as 
much  right  to  be  a coxcomb  about  the  feet  as  some 
about  the  head.”  “ Yes,”  replied  Quin,  “ but  I cannot 
see  what  privilege  you  have  to  be  so  at  both  ends  ! ” t 
The  retort  was  apt ; but  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
honours  were  with  the  actor. 

When  Nash’s  resources  were  insufficient  to  cope 
with  all  the  cases,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  enlisting 
the  influence  of  his  acquaintances  or  making  a raid  on 
their  purses,  and  nothing  angered  him  so  much  as  a 
refusal  to  aid  any  worthy  cause,  and  at  such  times  he 
opposed  hard-heartedness  with  a fine  brutality.  When 
some  necessary  workhouse  repairs  were  opposed  by  a 
man  who  was  born  there  but  had  made  his  way  in  the 
world,  on  the  ground  that  the  place  was  habitable, 

* Thicknesse  : “ New  Prose  Bath  Guide.” 

f Fleming : “ Life  of  Timothy  Ginnadrake.” 
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which  was  quite  sufficient  for  paupers,  44  Don’t  be 
positive  it  is  habitable,  my  friend,”  said  Nash  with  a 
delightful  assumption  of  innocence.  44  The  building  has 
strangely  run  to  ruin  since  your  mother  lay  in  there  ! ’ 
For  some  good  cause  or  another  he  was  always 
raising  subscriptions  among  the  visitors  to  Bath. 
One  day  his  interest  was  excited  by  a clergyman  who 
had  come  to  Bath  seeking  in  the  waters  a cure  for  his 
wife,  who  was  suffering  from  a lingering  disease,  and 
who  always  appeared  in  public  so  shabbily  attired, 
and  with  so  many  holes  in  his  coat  and  stockings, 
that  the  Beau,  once  again  mistaking  impertinence  for 
wit,  nicknamed  him  Dr.  Cullender.  However,  it 
came  to  Nash’s  ears  that  the  parson  had  to  maintain 
a wife  and  six  children  on  a stipend  of  thirty  pounds 
a year,  and,  moved  to  remorse  by  his  ill-timed  jest,  he 
expiated  his  offence  by  starting  a subscription  list, 
with  his  name  at  the  head,  raising  two  hundred 
pounds  in  a couple  of  hours,  and,  to  crown  all,  secur- 
ing a more  acceptable  living  from  one  of  his  friends.* 
On  other  occasions  he  was  instrumental  in  securing 
as  well  as  contributing  aid  for  colliers  and  weavers 
during  the  severe  winter  of  1739 ; and  shortly  after- 
wards he  was  again  begging  for  funds  with  which  to 
endow  the  Hospital. 

The  foundation  of  a Mineral  Water  Hospital  had 
long  been  a favourite  scheme  with  Nash  and  Dr. 
Oliver,  the  inventor  of  the  famous  biscuit  that  beais 
his  name,  and  in  1716  the  project  was  first  mooted 
and  subscriptions  were  invited.  During  the  next 
eight  years  nearly  £10,000  was  collected,  but  as  this 

* Goldsmith  : 44  Life  of  Nash." 
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would  barely  defray  the  cost  of  the  building  nothing 
was  done  for  a while.  A great  difficulty  was  to 
find  a site  that  was  open,  near  the  springs,  and 
obtainable  for  a reasonable  sum.  “Years  were 
spent  in  this  pursuit,  in  obtaining  a suitable  site, 
Wood  has  recorded,  “and  several  new  designs, 
attended  with  great  incidental  expenses,  were  made 
bv  me  to  answer  various  situations  and  various 
purposes  of  the  Trustees.”  * In  1737,  however,  an 
Act  was  passed  to  suppress  theatres,  and  the 
committee  of  the  Hospital  secured  the  ground  upon 
which  stood  the  “ play-room  ” at  the  corner  of  Union 
Street  and  Upper  Borough  Walls.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  on  July  6,  1738,  and  four  years  later  the 
establishment  was  opened  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of 
all  England  except  the  city  in  which  it  was  erected— 
an  omission  that,  however,  was  soon  rectified.  “ It  is 
a peculiar  feature  in  this  charity,”  so  runs  a Regulation 
of  the  Hospital,  “ that  no  interest  whatever  is  required 
to  gain  admission  to  its  advantages— no  recommenda- 
tion of  subscriber,  governor,  or  any  other  person.  All 
that  is  required  is,  that  the  person  desiring  admis- 
sion be  in  such  a situation  in  life  that  the  expenses 
attendant  upon  a long  residence  in  Bath,  would  be 
more  than  could  be  afforded ; and  that  the  Waters 
are  applicable  to  the  patient  s case.  Wood  charged 
nothing  for  the  plans  of  the  structure  ; Ralph  Allen 
gave  a munificent  donation  as  well  as  the  stone  of 
which  the  Hospital  is  built ; 1 rederich,  Prince  of 
Wales,  gave  £1000  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit ; and 
Nash,  who  contributed  more  than  he  could  afford 

* “ Description  of  Bath.” 
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from  his  own  purse,  levied  taxes  on  all  and  sundry  in 
aid  of  the  good  cause. 

Engaged  on  such  charitable  business  Nash  would 
accept  no  denial  from  those  who  could  afford  to  con- 
tribute. When  he  was  proposing  some  charity  sub- 
scription in  Wiltshire’s  Rooms,  a Sir  William  - 

notorious  for  parsimony,  was  present,  and,  after  having 
made  his  oration  to  the  company,  he  began  to  shout 
it.  44  What  dost  bellow  thy  nonsense  in  my  ears 
for  ? ” says  the  knight.  44  Because,”  replied  Nash,  “ on 
these  occasions  you  are  generally  deaf.”*  Not  even 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  her  love  of  money  than  for  her  love 
of  charity,  could  escape  him  on  these  occasions. 
When  one  evening  he  was  collecting  funds  for  the 
Hospital  she  entered  the  room,  and,  after  an  abortive 
endeavour  to  pass  unobserved,  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  her  fan  and  said:  4 -You  must  put 
down  a trifle  for  me,  Nash,  for  I have  no  money  in 
my  pockets.”  “Yes,  Madam,  44  he  replied,  44  that  I 
will  do  with  pleasure,  if  your  Grace  will  tell  me  when 
to  stop  ; ” and  he  took  a handful  of  guineas  from  his 
pocket,  and  began  to  throw  them  quickly  into  his 
white  hat — 44  One,  two,  three,  four,  five.  . . 44  Hold  ! 

Hold  ! ” the  Duchess  exclaimed.  44  Consider  what 
you  are  about.”  44  Madam,”  said  Nash,  44  consider 
your  rank  and  fortune  . . . six,  seven,  eight,  nine, 
ten.”  The  Duchess  looked  very  angry,  and  attempted 
to  interrupt,  but  Nash  would  not  give  her  time  to 
speak.  44  Pray  compose  yourself,  Madam,  and  don’t 
interfere  with  the  work  of  charity.  . . . Eleven, 

* 44  The  Jests  of  Beau  Nash.” 
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twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen.  ’ The  Duchess, 
now  alarmed,  tried  to  seize  his  hand.  “ Peace, 
Madam,”  said  the  Beau,  with  affected  dignity  ; “ you 
shall  have  your  name  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
upon  the  front  of  the  building,  too.  . . . Sixteen, 
seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty.”  “I  wont 
pay  a farthing  more,”  said  the  great  lady  in  a rage. 

“ Charity  covers  a multitude  of  sins,”  remarked  Nash 
calmly ; “ Twenty-one,  twenty-two,  twenty-three, 
twenty-four,  twenty-five.”  “ Nash,”  she  cried,  really 
alarmed,  “ I protest  you  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits. 
Lord!  I shall  die.”  “Madam,  you  will  never  die 
with  doing  good,”  he  retorted  ; and  then,  with  a 
twinkle,  added  : “ And  if  you  do,  it  will  be  the  better 
for  you.”  He  was  about  to  plunge  his  hand  again 
into  his  pocket,  when,  seeing  the  Duchess  had  lost  all 
patience,  he,  after  much  altercation,  compounded 
with  her  for  a donation  of  thirty  guineas.  The 
Duchess  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  very  angry,  and 
when  he  subsequently  came  to  the  card-table  at 
which  she  was  playing,  she  addressed  him  gracefully : 
“ Stand  farther  away,  you  ugly  devil,  for  I hate  the 
sight  of  you  ! ” But  having  a run  of  good  luck,  she 
went  up  to  him  later  in  the  evening  ; “ Come,”  she 
said,  “ I will  be  friends  with  you,  though  you  are  a 
devil ; and  to  let  you  see  I am  not  angry,  there  are 
ten  guineas  more  for  your  charity.”  Then,  lest  this 
generosity  should  draw  further  appeals  on  her  purse, 
she  added  : “ But  this  I must  insist  upon,  that  neither 
my  name  nor  the  sum  shall  be  mentioned.” 

“ Though  his  life  was  passed  in  the  very  midst  of 
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debauchery,  he  practised  but  few  of  those  vices  he 
was  often  obliged  to  assent  to.  Though  he  lived 
where  gallantry  was  the  capital  pursuit,  he  was  never 
known  to  favour  it  by  his  example,  and  what  authority 
he  had  was  set  against  it.”  So  wrote  Goldsmith  ; and 
certainly  Nash’s  life  was  respectable  when  compared 
with  that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  This  is  not 
to  say,  however,  that  his  private  life  was  immaculate, 
for,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  had  his  mistresses. 
One  of  these  was  the  beautiful  Fanny  Murray,  a 
daughter  of  a musician  at  Bath,  who  before  her  con- 
nection with  Nash  had  lived  with  the  Hon.  John 
(better  known  as  “Jack”)  Spencer,  and  after  it 
married  one  Ross.*  She  acquired  fame  at  the  hands 
of  the  authors  of  the  notorious  “Essay  on  Woman,” 
who  in  imitation  of  the  inscription  of  Pope’s  “ Essay 
on  Man  ” to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  commencing  “ Awake, 
my  St.  John,”  opened  their  ribald  poem  with  a dedi- 
cation to  this  notorious  courtesan,  begimiing  “ Awake, 
my  Fanny.”  t 

Fanny  Murray  was  succeeded  in  Nash’s  affections 
by  one  Juliana  Papjoy.J  Nothing  is  known  of  her 

* Notes  and  Queries , Series  II.  vol.  iv.  pp.  1,  41.  She  died 
in  1770. 

f Jesse : “ Memoirs  of  George  the  Third.”  The  spurious 
editions  of  the  “Essay  on  Woman”  begin  : 

“Awake;  my  Sandwich  ! leave  all  meaner  joys.” 

J There  are  no  less  than  three  different  spellings  of  her  name. 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine , April  1777,  in  an  obituary  notice, 
gives  the  name  as  Papjoy,  and  another  contemporary  account 
and  Mr.  Peach  as  Popjoy,  while  Mr.  W.  Gurney  Benham  writes 
of  Juliana  Pobjoy.  The  extracts  from  “ Beau  Nash  and  Juliana 
Pobjoy”  are  here  inserted  by  kind  permission  of  the  author. 
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early  life,  except  what  was  told  about  twenty  years 
ag°  by  Mr.  W.  Gurney  Benham  jin  an  interesting 
poem  entitled  “ Beau  Nash  and  Juliana  Pobjoy,  the 
Bishopstrow  Belle,”  who  states  that  it  was  believed 
she  was  related  to  the  Beckford  family  of  Font  1 


Did  yon  never  hear  tell  of  a Wiltshire  belle 
(No  lady  could  well  be  fairer), 

At  Bishopstrow  she  was  born,  although 
Not  a woman  there  could  bear  her ! 


For  Miss  Juliana  Pobjoy’s  manner 

Was  not  what  you’d  call  cornme-il-faut, 

She  was  too  high  and  mighty  and  much  too  flighty 
For  the  folks  at  Bishopstrow. 


For  of  all  the  flirtatious,  hard-hearted,  audacious 
Girls  that  the  world  ever  knew, 

I am  safe  in  asserting,  if  not  the  most  fliiting, 

She  was  certainly  beaten  by  few. 

Though  her  mother  and  father  were  certainly  rather 

Well-to-do  worthy  people, 

That  was  no  reason  why  she  should  be  as  high, 

And  as  vane  as  that  cock  on  the  steeple. 

There  was  scarce  a young  squire  in  the  whole  of  the  shire, 
But  had  found,  to  his  sorrow  and  cost, 

That  to  set  his  affection  in  such  a direction 
Was  Love’s  labour  very  much  lost. 


It  was  perfectly  known  that  her  heart  was  of  stone, 
Though  one  ill-natured  person  opined  it 
Was  the  sort  that  is  known  as  “ philosopher’s  stone,” 
For  no  one  could  manage  to  find  it. 
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But  she  cared  not  a jot  for  the  best  of  the  lot, 

And  when  they  made  love,  she  made  fun  of  them  ; 
Horn  the  lord  at  the  Park  to  his  land-agent’s  clerk 
She  jilted  them  all  every  one  of  them. 


Now  it  happened  one  day  that  there  came  on  a stay 
At  Bishopstrow  House,  such  a “ lion,” 

That  even  the  proud  Juliana  allowed 
His  like  she  had  never  set  eye  on. — - 

A lion  renowned,  the  country  all  round, 

For  cutting  no  end  of  a dash  ; 

Most  gorgeous  and  grandest  of  Georgian  dandies, — 

The  great  “ King  of  Bath,”  Mr.  Nash. 

How  far  this  account  is  true  and  how  far  it  is  fiction 
cannot  be  said ; but  there  is  less  cause  for  hesitation 
in  attributing  other  portions  of  the  ballad  to  the  poet’s 
imagination. 

But,  to  be  more  precise,  as  well  as  concise, 

She  had  fallen  in  love  with  Beau  Nash, 

Who,  though  rather  above  such  a feeling  as  love, 

Set  his  heart  upon  getting  her  cash. 

For  she  had  of  her  own,  as  was  pretty  well  known, 

A thousand  or  possibly  more  ; 

And  of  jewels  she’d  got  an  inordinate  lot, 

As  I think  that  I hinted  before. 

Now  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  Beau  Nash,  in  his  way, 
Wasn’t  struck  with  this  Bishopstrow  belle — 

He  raved  of  her  face,  of  her  figure,  and  grace, — 

But  he  fancied  her  money  as  well. 
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And  so  Mr.  Nash  resolved  on  a rash 

Course  of  action,  which  seemed  so  absuid,  it 

Produced  a sensation  of  mild  consternation 
Amongst  all  his  friends  when  they  heard  it. 

He  hired  a post-chaise  (as  they  did  in  those  days), 

And,  like  two  silly  young  Gretna  Greeners, 

They  posted  full  speed  to  the  land  of  the  Tweed, 

To  where  Vulcan  did  duty  for  Venus  ! 

(Which  classical  trope  it  is  needless  I hope 
To  explain, — but,  however,  in  order 

You  may  all  understand,— they  were  married  off-hand 
At  the  Blacksmith's  shop  over  the  border.) 

This  is  clearly  fictitious,  for  though  Nash  wanted 
money  badly  enough,  it  is  certain  that  he  nevei 
married  this  girl  or  any  other,  either  at  Gretna  Green 
or  anywhere  else ; and  the  author  s tendency  to 
romance  is  made  clear  when  he  continues  his  story 
after  the  husband  and  wife  return  to  Bath : 

From  a certain  old  flame  of  J ulia’s  there  came 
A challenge,  to  combat  inviting, 

Demanding  exaction  of  44  prompt  satisfaction,11 — 

The  sweet  satisfaction  of  fighting  ! 

But  Mr.  Beau  Nash  soon  44  settled  his  hash  11 
With  a terrible  gash  in  his  breast ; 

So  the  poor  fellow  got  44  satisfaction 11  or  what 
At  any  rate  set  him  at  rest. 

Nash  certainly  never  fought  any  duel  after  he  came 
to  Bath,  except  that  one  mentioned  in  an  earlier 

chapter ; nor,  in  spite  of  later  verses  ot  the  ballad,  did 
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he  go  abroad  for  a long  time,  nor,  though  it  may  be 
that 

. . . the  deeper  he  played,  the  more,  I’m  afraid, 

Into  debt  and  misfortune  he  sunk, 

is  it  true  that 

He  endeavoured  to  sink  all  his  losses  in  drink, 

for  he  was  notoriously  abstemious.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Gurney  Benham’s  amusing  ballad  must  be  accepted 
on  its  merits  as  light  verse  rather  than  as  a statement 
of  facts,  for  even  on  the  matter  of  the  date  of  her 
death  he  is  incorrect,  assigning  it  to  1766,  while  the 
date  of  the  obituary  notice  in  the  Gentleman' s 
Magazine  occurs  eleven  years  later.* 

But,  indeed,  everything  stated  about  this  woman  is 
as  indefinite  or  as  contradictory  as  the  statements  made 
about  the  more  famous  Hannah  Lightfoot.  Her 
birthplace  and  the  mode  of  her  life  after  Nash’s  death 
are  the  only  points  upon  which  the  narrators  agree. 
She  was  born  at  Bishopstrow,  near  Warminster  in 
Wiltshire,  but  the  date  varies  in  the  different  accounts. 
Mr.  Peach  states  that  she  was  thirty  when  Nash  died, 
that  is  to  say  she  was  born  in  1731 ; but  the 
anonymous  contemporary  account  quoted  by  Mr. 
Peach  states  that  she  died  in  her  sixty-seventh  year, 
which,  if  the  Gentlemans  Magazine  is  correct,  takes 
her  birth  back  to  1711.  The  anonymous  author  states 
that  Nash  deserted  her  when  his  finances  were  low, 

* “ Juliana  Papjoy,  a singular  character.  For  thirty  or  forty 
years  she  lived  in  a hollow  tree,  and  never  lay  in  a bed.  She  had 
been  mistress  to  the  famous  Nash  of  Bath.'” — Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, April  1777. 
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and  this  is  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Gurney  Benham ; 
but  Mr.  Peach  has  it  that  during  the  last  five  years  of 
Nashs  life  she  tended  him  with  great  kindness.  Mr. 
Peach  further  states  that  she  was  a dressmaker,  and 
during  the  early  days  of  her  connection  with  the  Beau 
rode  about  the  streets  on  a dapple-grey  horse,  carrying 
in  her  hand  a many-thonged  whip,  which  caused  her  to 
be  known  as  44  Lady  Betty  Besom.”  * All  are  agreed, 
however,  that  after  Nash’s  death  she  fell  upon  evil 
days,  when,  finding  herself  penniless  and  homeless, 
44  she  did  not,  like  too  many  of  her  sisterhood,  take  to 
parading  the  streets  for  a livelihood,  but  to  a very 
uncommon  way  of  life.”  Perhaps  from  remorse  at  her 
previous  mode  of  life,  or  perhaps  from  grief,  she  vowed 
she  would  never  again  sleep  in  a bed,  but  took  up  her 
residence  in  a large  hollow  tree.  For  years  she  earned 
a precarious  livelihood  by  gathering  simples  and 
carrying  messages ; but  when  her  end  was  near  she 
felt  a craving  to  die  in  the  house  where  she  was  born, 
and  she  arrived  at  that  habitation  just  in  time  to  fulfil 
her  last  earthly  desire. 

Nash  was  all  his  life  attracted  to  women,  but  he 
never  married,  though  once  he  wished  to  do  so. 
He  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  he 
proposed  to  a girl,  whose  parents  approved  his 
suit,  and  were  angry  when  their  daughter  declined 
the  great  man’s  overtures.  The  girl  confessed 
to  Nash  she  had  given  her  heart  to  another,  where- 
upon he  sent  for  his  rival  and  reconciled  the  parents 
by  settling  upon  him  the  same  sum  of  money  as  the 
girl  received  for  her  dower.  The  love-match  was 

* Peach  : 44  Life  of  Ralph  Allen.” 
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unfortunate,  for  the  wife  soon  after  her  marriage  ran 
away  with  her  footman  ! Perhaps  Nash  took  warning 
by  this,  for  the  nearest  approach  he  ever  again  made 
to  matrimony  was,  in  the  vein  of  exaggerated  compli- 
ment usual  in  that  day,  to  say  to  a visitor  at  Bath  that 
he  should  like  to  pass  his  days  with  her,  to  which  the 
lady  replied  : 44  You  are  an  agreeable  companion,  Mr. 
Nash,  and  I might  perhaps  like  to  pass  my  days  with  you, 
but  for  my  nights  I would  rather  beg  to  be  excused.”* 

Though  there  may  still  be  entertained  some  doubt, 
in  spite  of  Goldsmith’s  statement,  that  even  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  reign  Nash  abandoned  gallantry, 
there  is  none  that  he  remained  all  his  life  a great 
theorist  upon  all  the  matters  of  sentiment.  Good 
humour  and  fine  clothes,  he  declared,  were  enough  to 
debauch  a nunnery,  but  these  gifts  were  not  com- 
parable to  the  art  of  bright  nothings  ; to  be  lively  was 
the  surest  road  to  success,  to  be  serious  was  to  court 
disaster,  which  was  the  reason  why  the  frivolous  won 
the  favours  that  the  sedate  failed  to  obtain.  This 
would  account  for  Nash’s  bonnes  fortunes , for  his 
appearance  was  not  altogether  in  his  favour. 

Though  universally  accepted  as  an  elegant,  he  had 
in  truth  few  of  the  usual  attributes,  being,  according 
to  all  accounts,  large  and  awkward,  with  harsh, 
marked,  and  irregular  features.  There  is  unfortu- 
nately no  description  of  his  appearance  as  a young 
man,  save  a passing  reference  to  this  44  very  agreeable 
oddness  of  the  combination  of  black  wig,  white  hat, 
scarlet  countenance,  and  brown  beaver  habit  ; and 
the  first  and,  probably,  the  only  account  of  his  person  is 

* 44  The  Jests  of  Beau  Nash.11 
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dated  1728,  and  contained  in  a Dedication,  so  that 
it  was  not  unlikely  to  be  somewhat  flattering : “ I 
desire  then  that  Posterity  would  be  pleas’d  to  be 
inform’d  that  Mr.  Nash  was  a Man  about  five  Foot 
eight  Inches  high ; of  a Diameter  exactly  propor- 
tion’d to  your  Height,  that  gives  you  the  finest 
Shape.  Of  a black  brown  Complexion,  that  gives 
a Strength  to  your  Looks  suited  to  the  elastic  Force 
of  your  nervous  Fibres  and  Muscles.  You  have 
Strength  and  Agility  to  recommend  you  to  your  own 
Sex,  and  great  Comeliness  of  Person  to  keep  you  from 
being  disagreeable  to  the  other.  You  have  height- 
en’d a great  degree  of  natural  good  Temper  with  the 
greatest  Politeness,  which,  improv’d  with  your  natural 
good  Wit,  makes  your  conversation  as  a private 
Person  as  entertaining  and  as  delightful,  as  your 
Authority  as  a Governor  is  respectful.  With  these 
happy  Accomplishments,  with  the  fine  Taste  you 
discover  in  whatever  Habit  you  please  to  appear,  and 
great  Gracefulness  with  which  you  dance  our  Country 
Dances,  it  will  be  no  great  Wonder  that  you  support 
your  Empire  when  once  you  obtain’d  it.  I don’t 
mention  your  great  Dexterity  in  French  Dances, 
because  you  don’t  affect  dancing  them,  in  which  I 
think  you  show  your  Judgment : though,  no  doubt, 
you  might  as  well  excel  in  a Minuet  or  Riggadoon, 
as  in  Fartholomy  Fair , or  Thomas  I cannot.  To 
conclude,  I write  this  near  about  the  eighteenth 
year  of  your  Reign,  and  eight  and  fortieth  of  your 
life.”*  Certainly  age  did  not  disfigure  Nash,  for 
when  the  father  of  Henry  Angelo  saw  the  Beau,  then 

* 66  Characters  at  the  Hot  Well  . . . and  at  Bath.1’ 
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in  the  eighties,  he  described  him  as  the  finest  old 
gentleman  he  had  ever  seen,  and  said  he  reminded 
him  of  a nobleman  of  the  ancient  regime.* 

In  a curious  little  volume,  entitled  “ Bath  Anec- 
dotes and  Characters,”  written,  as  the  anonymous 
author  stated,  by  the  “ Genius  Loci,”  there  is  a short 
sketch  of  the  duties  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
which  concludes  with  a hint  as  to  what  he  might  do 
in  addition  to  his  regular  work.  “ The  business  of 
the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,”  so  the  passage  runs, 
“ is  to  regulate  the  company  when  they  assemble 
together,  and  visit  them  at  their  houses  and  lodgings, 
and  as  arbiter  el^egantiarum,  see  that  the  ladies 
who  dance  Minuettes  do  not  presume  to  stand  up 
without  long  lappets  ; that  commoners  do  not  dare  to 
sit  with  peeresses  ; and  when  the  clock  strikes  eleven, 
with  the  sight  of  his  watch  to  bid  the  music  cease  and 
the  dance  be  done  . . . Although  these  attentions 
may  in  themselves  be  necessary,  yet,  if  a Master  of 
the  Ceremonies  would  dare  avow  himself  a man  of 
honour  or  of  virtue  ; if  he  would  point  out  to  the 
company  the  notorious  gamester,  or  the  suspected 
fortune-hunter  ; if  he  would  be  the  protector  of  sim- 
plicity, and  the  guardian  of  innocence,  he  might  then 
not  only  he  called  arbiter  elegantiarum,  but  he 
would  deservedly  be  esteemed  public^e  virtutis 
conservator.  He  would  then  be  an  important 
member  of  society,  and  of  more  real  consequence  to 
the  community,  than  merely  to  hand  a lady  out  to  a 
minuet,  or  regulate  the  etiquette  of  precedence.” 

This  moral  obligation  was  one  which  Nash  did  not 

* Angelo  : <c  Recollections,11 
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ignore,  for,  though  himself  a gallant,  and  certainly 
for  many  years  of  his  life  undeterred  by  the  claims  of 
propriety,  in  his  capacity  of  social  ruler  of  the  com- 
pany at  Bath  he  was  always  careful  to  check  in  others 
any  tendency  to  a rash  liaison  or  a runaway  match 
with  a penniless  or  reprobate  adventurer,  even  when, 
to  achieve  his  kindly  object,  he  was  compelled  to 
make  disclosures  to  the  girl’s  parents.  “ One  night 
when  I was  in  Wiltshire’s  Room,”  Goldsmith  relates 
“ Nash  came  up  to  a lady  and  her  daughter,  who  were 
people  of  no  inconsiderable  fortune,  and  bluntly  told 
the  mother,  she  had  better  be  at  home ; this  was  at 
that  time  thought  an  audacious  piece  of  impertinence, 
and  the  lady  turned  away  piqued  and  disconcerted. 
Nash,  however,  pursued  her,  and  repeated  the  words 
again;  when  the  old  lady,  wisely  conceiving  there 
might  be  some  hidden  meaning  couched  under  this 
seeming  insolence,  retired,  and,  coming  to  her  lodg- 
ings, found  a coach  and  six  at  her  door,  which  a 
sharper  had  provided  to  carry  off  her  eldest  daughter.”* 
This  was  but  one  of  many  instances  that  could  be 
related,  which  earned  for  him  a handsome  panegyric  : 

Long  reigned  the  great  Nash,  this  omnipotent  lord, 
Respected  by  youth,  and  by  parents  adored  ; 

For  him  not  enough  at  a ball  to  reside, 

The  unwary  and  beautiful  nymph  would  he  guide  ; 

Oft  tell  her  a tale,  how  the  credulous  maid 
By  man,  by  perfidious  man,  is  betrayed,  f 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  pronounce  posthumous 
judgment  of  a man’s  character,  it  may  be  said  that 

* “ Life  of  Nash.1’ 

f Anstey  : “ The  New  Bath  Guide.'” 
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Nash’s  good  qualities  outweighed  his  bad,  and  that  it 
is  not  difficult  to  find  some  excuses  for  the  latter.  A 
contemporary  summed  him  up  in  a very  kindly 
manner  : “ After  having  thus  spoken  of  your  virtues, 

I come,  Sir,  to  make  mention  of  your  vices,  from 
which  no  human  character  is  exempt,”  so  ran  the 
address.  “ But  I protest  to  you  I am  at  a loss  where 
to  find  them.  Your  appearing  at  Church,  though  it 
he  but  occasional,  shows  the  regard  you  have  for 
Religion.  And  your  very  worthy  and  very  com- 
mendable officiousness  in  promoting  and  carrying  on 
all  charitable  actions,  particularly  that  noble  Charity 
begun  this  Year  for  the  relief  of  poor  Lepers  and 
Cripples  that  shall  resort  to  Bath  for  cure,  of  which 
you  are  a Director,  this  shows  your  great  regard  and 
love  for  human  nature.  And  as  for  any  errors  you 
may  have  committed  with  that  bewitching  part  of  it, 
the  fair  sex,  when  our  righteous  ancestor  himself  was 
seduced  by  an  irresistible  complaisance  for  his  mis- 
tress their  mother,  what  absolute  integrity  can  there 
be  expected  from  his  frail  descendants  with  respect  to 
her  enchanting  daughter  ? But,  Sir,  in  this  dark  part 
of  your  Character  (if  it  really  be  a dark  one)  you  have 
an  advantage  peculiar  to  yourself.  Other  people’s  vices 
displease  both  God  and  Man;  but  as  to  yours,  in 
whatever  light  they  are  seen  by  Heaven,  1 can’t  say 
you  are  the  less  agreeable  for  them  to  men,  nor,  as 
far  as  I can  see,  to  women.  Notwithstanding  all 
your  faults,  your  character  seems  to  be  of  a piece 
entire  and  uniform : And  your  errors  of  this  sort  are 
like  the  occasional  breakings  out  in  your  face,  which 
have  no  manner  of  effect  to  destroy  in  the  least  the 
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natural  takingness  of  your  Person.  I he  lore-men- 
tioned qualities  speak  you  sufficiently  to  be  a Gentle- 
man, without  telling  posterity  you  are  so,  or,  what  is 
equivalent  to  it  in  our  Days,  that  you  are  a Welsh- 
man” * 

The  above  account  was,  of  course,  fulsome  and  not 
always  accurate,  but  it  is  at  least  more  correct  than 
many  later  estimates.  If  Nash  was  unduly  addicted 
to  cards,  this  was  the  tendency  of  the  age  ; and  if  he 
was  driven  to  live  on  his  wits  and  so  compelled  to 
many  shifts,  that,  too,  by  the  charitable,  may  be  for- 
given as  the  unfortunate  outcome  of  youthful  indis- 
cretions. He  had  the  faults  of  the  folk  of  his  day  ; 
but  if  he  was  immersed  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  he 
was  no  seducer  \ and  if  he  was  a gambler,  at  least  he 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  generous  in  his  conduct  to  the 
young  fools  he  might  have  ruined.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  it  has  also  been  shown,  he  was  free  alike  from 
meanness  and  brutality,  his  charity  was  not  bounded 
by  his  means,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  he  pro- 
tected young  girls  from  the  lures  of  adventurers  and 
debauchees.  Indeed,  though  he  lived  to  the  patriarchal 
age  of  four-score  years  and  six,  his  one  unpardonable 
step  was  his  attempt  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
gaming-houses,  and  even  this  failed  to  benefit  him 
because  his  innate  honesty  and  simple  faith  did  not 
allow  him  to  suspect  frand  in  others. 

Nash’s  greatest  failing  was  his  lack  of  the  sense  of 
proportion  that  would  have  enabled  him  to  see  his 
exact  position.  Doubtless  when  he  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  Bath,  he  never  thought 

* “ Characters  at  the  Hot  Well,  Bristol  . . . and  at  Bath. 
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to  be  more  than  the  director  of  the  entertainments. 
Of  course  he  intended  to  do  his  utmost  to  attract 
visitors  to  Bath,  but  he  could  not  have  anticipated  that 
while  he  wielded  the  sceptre  the  city  would  become 
the  most  fashionable  resort  of  the  time,  nor  could  he 
have  foreseen  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  that  when 
he  played  the  autocrat,  every  one  would  bow  down  to 
his  rulings.  “ He  is  in  Bath  the  despot  of  the  mode, 
the  Nero  of  the  realm  of  skirts,  the  Tiberius  of  a silk 
stocking,”  says  Derby  in  Douglas  Jerrold’s  play. 
“ ’Tis  said,  his  father  was  a blower  of  glass ; and  they 
who  best  know  Nash,  see  in  the  son  confirmation  of 
the  legend.  ’Tis  certain  our  monarch  started  in  life 
in  a red  coat ; changed  for  a Templar’s  suit  of  black  ; 
played  and  elbowed  his  way  up  the  back-stairs  of 
fashion ; came  to  our  city — championed  the  virtue  ot 
the  wells  against  the  malice  of  a physician  ; drove  the 
doctor  from  his  fort ; founded  the  Pump-room  and  the 
Assembly-house  ; mounted  the  throne  of  etiquette ; 
puts  on  her  crown  of  peacock-plumes ; and  here  he 
sits,  Richard  Nash,  by  the  grace  of  impudence,  King 
of  Bath.”  * 

It  was  no  wonder  that  in  the  course  of  years  Nash 
came  to  consider  his  office  the  most  important  in  the 
world,  and  himself  the  greatest  man  in  it.  He  found 
himself  the  leader  of  society,  mixing  in  the  best  com- 
pany of  the  day,  meeting  on  equal  terms  the  most 
distinguished  personages,  and  imposing  his  will  alike 
on  Duchess  and  tradesman  ; he,  son  of  a small  manu- 
facturer, who  but  a short  time  before  had  lingered 
penniless  in  the  obscurity  of  fifth-rate  London  lodg- 

* u Beau  Nash.  A comedy.” 
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ings  ! It  was  as  wonderful  as  the  transformation  of 
Cinderella  from  a grub  to  a butterfly  ; nay,  more 
wonderful,  for  Nash  never  reverted  to  the  former 

state. 

The  pains  Nash  took  in  pursuing  pleasure  and 
his  solemnity  in  adjusting  trifles  has,  as  Goldsmith 
surmised,  claimed  the  smile  of  posterity,  which,  indeed, 
laughs  or  sneers  at  him,  according  to  its  mood  ; yet 
the  strange  thing  is  that  all  generations  succeeding 
his  own  owe  him  a deep  debt  of  gratitude,  and  even 
those  who  have  made  the  most  vigorous  onslaughts 
upon  the  Beau’s  character  have  felt  constrained  to 
admit  so  much.  Mr.  Peach  has  no  doubt  that  Nash 
was  44  in  some  sort  a benefactor  to  Bath,  since  society 
in  its  then  loose  and  disorganised  condition  in  this 
4 focus  of  fashion  ’ needed  a strong  man  of  his  type 
to  prevent  its  lapsing  into  a state  of  irrepressible 
debauchery  and  open  licentiousness  ” ; * but  even 
the  Whartons,  dubbing  him  fool  and  fop,  see  that 
he  did  more  than  compel  visitors  at  Bath  to  observe 
in  public  the  canons  of  decency.  4 4 If  there  were  no 
other  redeeming  point  in  his  character,”  they  write, 
“ it  is  a great  deal  to  say  for  him,  that  in  an  age  of 
toadyism,  he  treated  rank  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
did  the  want  of  it,  and  did  his  best  to  remove  the 
odious  distinctions  which  pride  would  have  kept  up 
in  his  dominions.  In  fact,  King  Nash  may  be 
thanked  for  having,  by  his  energy  in  this  respect, 
introduced  into  society  the  first  elements  of  that 
middle  class  which  is  found  alone  in  England.”  f It 

* “ Historic  Houses  in  Bath.” 

t 44  Wits  and  Beaux  of  Society.” 
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has  already  been  mentioned  how  Lecky  traces  to  the 
Beau’s  ordinance  the  first  step  in  the  decline  of 
duelling  ; and  Goldsmith  unhesitatingly  claims  that 
the  services  of  his  hero  were  of  real  advantage  to  the 
public : “ He  was  the  first  who  diffused  a desire  of 
society,  and  an  easiness  of  address  among  a whole 
people  who  were  formerly  censured  by  foreigners  for 
a reservedness  of  behaviour,  and  an  awkward  timidity 
in  their  first  approaches.  He  first  taught  a familiar 
intercourse  among  strangers  at  Bath  and  Tunbridge, 
which  still  subsists  among  them.  That  ease  and  open 
access  first  acquired  there,  our  gentry  brought  back 
to  the  metropolis,  and  thus  the  whole  kingdom  by 
degrees  became  more  refined  by  lessons  originally 
derived  from  him.”  * 

When  all  agree  that  Nash  exercised  upon  his  gene- 
ration an  influence  so  strong  that  it  left  an  enduring 
mark,  not  only  on  the  provincial  town,  whence  it 
emanated,  but  upon  the  society  throughout  an  entire 
country ; when  it  is  realised  that  Nash,  without  any 
advantage  of  birth  or  fortune  or  influence,  attained  a 
position  which  enabled  him  to  break  down  the  laws 
of  caste,  to  impose  his  will  on  all  classes,  and  to  govern 
fashion  for  more  than  half  a century,  while  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  affirm  he  was  a great  man,  it  is 
certainly  impossible  to  deny  that  he  was  an  extra- 
ordinary one. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Nash  lost  his  head ; nor 
that  he  forgot  he  was  “ a weak  man,  governing  weaker 
subjects,  and  might  be  considered  as  resembling  a 
monarch  of  Cappadocia,  whom  Cicero  somewhere 

* “ Life  of  Nash.” 
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, calls,  the  little  king  of  a little  people.”  * Nor  is  it  a 
matter  for  astonishment  that  he  who  for  years  had 
lived  on  his  wits,  doing  the  honours  of  a great  city 
to  princes,  should  come  to  take  himself  seriously  and 
consider  the  trifles  of  etiquette  as  a very  important 
business.  It  is  worthy  of  praise,  that,  making  this 
initial  blunder,  he  should  have  discharged  the  most 
frivolous  duties  of  his  office  with  the  gravest  punc- 
tiliousness, and,  as  Goldsmith  says,  “though  over- 
flowing with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  never  forgave 
a breach  of  his  regulations  : the  man  might  relent,  but 
the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  was  inexorable.” 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  how  Nash  came  to  exer- 
cise such  unbounded  control.  It  is  easy  to  say,  as 
one  of  his  biographers  does  : “ As  the  world  is  full  of 
folly,  the  history  of  a fool  is  as  good  a mirror  to  hold 
up  to  it  as  another ; but  in  the  case  of  Beau  Nash, 
the  question  is  whether  he  or  his  subjects  were  the 
greater  fools”  ;t  or  to  quote  the  well-known  remark 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  who  was  conversing  gaily  with  Locke 
and  other  learned  friends  when  Nash’s  chariot  stopped 
at  the  house  : “ Boys,  boys  ! Let  us  now  be  wise,  for 
here  is  a fool  coming  in.”|  But  Nash  cannot  have 
been  a fool,  though  doubtless  that  sedate  company 
may  well  have  deemed  him  so.  No  fool  could  have 
controlled  the  unruly  throng  that  flocked  to  Bath, 
year  in,  year  out,  for  half  a century,  and  nowhere  else 
was  amenable  to  influence  ; whatever  Nash  may  or 

* Goldsmith  : “ Life  of  Nash.” 

f Wharton  : “The  Wits  and  Beaux  of  Society.” 

x “ Jests  of  Beau  Nash  ” ; Boswell : “ Life  of  Johnson  ” (Dedi- 
cation to  Reynolds). 
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may  not  have  been,  he  must  have  had  great  strength 
of  character  and  a marked  personality.  “ There  was 
a whimsical  refinement  in  his  person,  dress  and 
behaviour,  which  was  habitual  to  and  set  so  easily 
upon  him  that  no  stranger  who  came  to  Bath  ever 
expressed  any  surprise  at  his  uncommon  manner  and 
appearance,”  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Quin  has 
recorded ; and  doubtless  the  grand  air  that  sat  upon 
him  so  -well  assisted  him  in  establishing  his  dictator- 
ship. But,  whatever  the  causes,  so  firm-rooted  was  he 
in  his  position,  that,  though  during  the  fifty-six  years 
of  his  reign  at  Bath  many  must  have  endeavoured  to 
bring  his  authority  into  contempt,  yet  no  one  ever 
succeeded  in  doing  so. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  respect  paid  to  Nash’s 
rulings  was  as  much  mock- obedience  as  the  royalty 
attributed  to  him,  and  that  only  the  fools  forgot  it 
was  all  make-believe.  This  to  a certain  extent  is 
true,  for  it  is  obvious  that  he  could  only  enforce  his 
commands  by  the  support  of  his  subjects  ; but  then 
what  constitutional  monarch  is  in  a better  position  ? 
The  point  is  that,  by  sheer  force  of  will,  as  a con- 
temporary put  it,  “ You,  Sir,  in  a free  country,  enjoy 
a Power  that  is  wholly  despotick,  and  reign  hi  your 
respective  territories  without  controul.  Your  Word 
is  the  Law ; and  whatever  Mr.  Nash  pleases  to  order, 
every  one  submits  to  with  the  same  Pleasure  and 
Resignation,  as  if  done  by  his  own  private  Authority. 
This,  Sir,  before  your  Time  no  one  could  think  would 
ever  happen,  nor  is  it  likely  that  after  your  Demise 
we  shall  ever  see  it  again.”  * 

* “ Characters  at  the  Hot  Well  . . . and  at  Bath.” 
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The  truth  of  the  prophecy  was  soon  made  apparent, 
for  no  future  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  ever  wielded 
the  same  authority,  or,  indeed,  had  any  influence 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Assembly-houses.  I he 
visitors  at  Bath  returned  to  their  former  exclusiveness, 
and  private  functions  came  into  fashion  to  so  large  an 
extent  that  the  public  entertainments  were  no  longer 
the  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  upper  classes.  Then 
the  day  came  when  people  went  elsewhere  for  their 
amusements,  and  the  city  was  given  over  to  half-pay 
officers  and  others  who  find  it  economical  to  live  m 
places  that  fashion  has  deserted.  The  muffled  peal 
of  bells  that  rang  for  Nash  sounded  the  knell  of  Bath 
as  a fashionable  resort. 

Mighty  Nash,  strong-willed  and  boldly  shrewd, 

Who  awed  and  charmed  that  modish  multitude, 

Hath  found  no  heirs,  and  to  the  hollow  earth 
Bequeaths  his  fame  ; for  none  his  place  may  take  ; 

Long  have  such  honours  slept,  and  may  not  re-awake.* 


* Charles  Tennyson  Turner. 
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[1761] 


Bath,  February  13,  1761. 

This  Morning  died 
Richard  Nash,  Esquire, 
aged  Eighty-eight. 

He  was  by  Birth  a Gentleman,  an 
ancient  Briton  ; 

By  Education,  a Student  of  Jesus  College 
in  Oxford ; 
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By  Profession 

His  Natural  Genius  was  too  volatile  for  any. 

He  tried  the  Army  and  the  Law  ; 

But  soon  found  his  Mind  superior  to  both. 

He  was  born  to  govern. 

Nor  was  his  Dominion,  like  that  of  other 
Legislators, 

Over  the  Servility  of  the  Vulgar, 

But  over  the  pride  of  the  Noble  and  the  Opulent, 

His  Public  Character  was  great, 

As  it  was  self-built  and  self-maintained  : 

His  Private  amiable, 

As  it  was  grateful,  beneficent  and  generous. 

Bv  the  Force  of  Genius 

He  erected  the  City  of  Bath  into  a Province  of  Pleasure, 
And  became,  by  Universal  Consent, 

Its  Legislator  and  Ruler. 

He  planned,  improv’d,  and  regulated  all  the  Amusements  of  the 

place ; 

His  fundamental  Law  was,  That  of  Good -Breeding ; 

Hold  sacred  Decency  and  Decorum , 

His  constant  Maxim. 

Nobody,  however  exalted 
By  Beauty,  Blood,  Titles,  or  Riches, 

Could  be  guilty  of  a Breach  of  it,  unpunished — 

The  Penalty,  His  Disapprobation , and  Public  Shame. 

To  maintain  the  Sovereignty  he  had  established, 

He  published  Rules  of  Behaviour, 

Which,  from  their  Propriety,  acquired  the  Force  of  Laws; 
And  which  the  Highest  never  infring’d,  without  immediately 

undergoing 
The  Public  Censure. 

He  hept  the  Men  in  Order ; 

By  wisely  prohibiting  the  wearing  Swords  in  his  Dominions ; 

By  which  means 

He  prevented  sudden  passion  from  causing 
The  Bitterness  of  unavailing  Repentance ; 

In  all  Quarrels  he  was  chosen  Umpire — 
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And  so  just  were  his  Decisions, 

That  Peace  generally  triumphed, 

Crowned  with  the  mutual  Thanks  of  both  Parties. 

He  kept  the  Ladies  in  Good  Humour , and  Decorum ; 

By  a nice  observance  of  the  Rules  of  Place  and  Precedence  ; 
By  ordaining  Scandal  to  be  the  infallible  mark 
Of  a foolish  Head  and  malicious  Heart ; 

Always  rendering  more  suspicious 
The  Reputation  of  her  who  propagated  it, 

Than  that  of  the  Person  abused. 

Of  the  Young,  the  Gay,  the  Heedless  Fair, 

Just  launching  upon  the  dangerous  Sea  of  Pleasure, 

He  was  ever,  unsolicited  (sometimes  unregarded),  the  kind 

Protector : 

Humanely  correcting  even  their  Mistakes  in  Dress, 

As  well  as  Improprieties  in  Conduct : 

Nay,  often  warning  them, 

Though  at  the  Hazard  of  his  Life, 

Against  the  artful  snares  of  designing  Men, 

Or  an  improper  Acquaintance  with  Women  of  doubtful 

Characters. 

Thus  did  he  establish  his  Government  on  Pillars 
Of  Honour,  and  Politeness, 

Which  could  never  be  shaken  : 

And  maintained  it,  for  full  half  a Century, 

With  Reputation,  Honour,  and  Undisguised  Authority, 
Beloved,  respected,  and  revered. 

Of  his  private  Character  be  it  the  first  praise, 

That,  while  by  his  Conduct,  the  highest  Ranks  became  his 

Subjects, 

He  himself  became 

The  Servant  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Distressed  : 

Whose  Cause  he  ever  pleaded  amongst  the  Rich, 

And  enforced  with  the  prevailing  Eloquence  of  a good  Example  : 
They  were  ashamed  not  to  relieve  those  Wants, 

To  which  they  saw  him  administer,  with 
So  noble  a Heart,  and  so  liberal  a Hand. 

T 
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Nor  was  his  Munificence  confined  to  Particulars, 

He  being,  to  all  the  publick  Charities  of  this  City, 

A liberal  Benefactor ; 

Not  only  by  his  own  most  generous  Subscriptions, 

But,  by  always  assuming  in  their  behalf  the  Character  of 

A Sturdy  Beggar  ; 

Which  he  performed  with  such  an  authoritative  Address 
To  all  Ranks,  without  Distinction, 

That  few  of  the  worst  Hearts  had  Courage  to  refuse, 
What  their  own  inclinations  would  not  have  prompted  them  to 

bestow. 

Of  a noble  public  Spirit, 

And 

A warm  grateful  Heart. 

The  Obelisk  in  the  Grove, 

And 

The  beautiful  Needle  in  the  Square, 

Are  magnificent  testimonies  : 

The  One 

By  him  erected  to  preserve  the  Memory  of  a 
Most  interesting  Event  to  his  Country, 

The  Restitution  of  Health,  by  the  healing  Waters  of  this  Place, 
To  the  illustrious  Prince  of  Orange, 

Who  came  hither  in  a most  languishing  Condition  : 

The  Other, 

A noble  Offering  of  Thanks 
To  the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  Royal  Consort, 

For  Favours  bestowed , 

And  Honours  by  them  conferred  on  this  City. 

His  long  and  peaceful  Reign,  of 
Absolute  Power, 

Was  so  tempered  by  his 
Excessive  Good  Nature, 

That  no  instance  can  be  given  either  of  his  own  Cruelty, 

Or  of  his  suffering  that  of  others,  to  escape 
Its  proper  Reward. 

Example  unprecedented  amongst  absolute  Monarchs 
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Reader, 

This  Monarch  was  a Man. 

He  had  his  Foibles,  and  his  Faults  ; 

Which  we  would  wish  covered  with  the  Veil  of  Good-Nature 
Made  of  the  same  pieces  with  his  own  : 

But,  Truth  forceth  us  unwillingly  to  confess, 

His  Passions  were  strong  ; 

Which,  as  they  fired  him  to  act  strenuously  in  Good, 
Hurried  him  to  some  Excesses  of  Evil. 

His  Fire,  not  used  to  be  kept  under  by  an  early  Restraint, 
Burst  out  too  often  into  flaming  Acts, 

Without  waiting  for  the  cool  Approbation  of  his  Judgment. 

His  Generosity  was  so  great, 

That  Prudence  often  whispered  him,  in  vain, 

That  she  feared  it  would  enter  the  neighbouring 
Confines  of  Profusion  : 

His  Charity  so  unbounded, 

That  the  Severe  might  suspect  it  sometimes  to  be 
The  Offspring  of  Folly,  or  Ostentation. 

With  all  These, 

Be  they  Foibles,  Follies,  Faults,  or  Frailties, 

It  will  be  difficult  to  point  out, 

Amongst  his  contemporary  Kings  of  the  whole  Earth, 

More  than  one 

Who  hath  fewer,  or  less  pernicious  to  Mankind. 

His  Existence, 

(For  Life  it  scarcely  might  be  called), 

Was  spun  out  to  so  great  an  Age,  that 
The  Man 

Was  sunk,  like  many  former  Heroes,  in 
The  Weakness,  and  Infirmities  of  exhausted  Nature 
The  unwilling  Tax  all  Animals  must  pay 
For  Multiplicity  of  Days. 

Over  his  closing  Scene, 

Charity  long  spread  her  all-covering  Mantle  ; 

And  dropped  the  Curtain, 

Bfeore  the  poor  Actor,  though  he  had  played  his  part, 
Was  permitted  to  quit  the  Stage. 
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Now  may  she  protect  his  Memory  ! 

Every  Friend  of  Bath, 

Every  Lover  of  Decency,  Decorum  and  good  Breeding, 
Must  sincerely  deplore 
The  Loss  of  so  excellent  a Governor  ; 

And  join  in  the  most  fervent  Wishes, 

(Would  I could  say  Hopes) 

That  there  may  soon  be  found  a man 
Able  and  worthy 
To  succeed  him. 
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EPITAPHIUM  RICARDI  NASH,  ARMIGERI. 
By  William  King , D.C.L. 

H.  S.  E. 

Ricardus  Nash , 

Ohscuro  loco  natns 
Et  nidlis  ortus  majoribus : 

Cui  tamen 

( 0 rem  miram , et  incredibilem  ! ) 

Regnum  opulentissimum  florentissimunique 
Blebs,  proceres , principes 
Liberis  suis  suffragiis 
Ultro  detulerunt , 

Quod  et  ipse  summa  cum  dignitate  tenuit, 

Anno s plus  quinquaginta , 

Universo  popido  consentiente , approbante , plaudente. 
Una  voce  prceterea , unoque  omnium  ordinum  consensu , 
Jfc/  imperium  suum  adjunct  a es 
Magni  nominis * Provmcia : 

Quam  admirabili  consilio  et  ratione 
Per  se , umquam  per  legatos,  administravit ; 

Earn  quotannzs  invisere  dignatus , 
apud  provinciates , quoad  necesse  fuit , 

SolitiLS  manere. 
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THE  EPITAPH  OF  RICHARD  NASH,  ESQ. 

Here  lies 

Richard  Nash, 

Born  in  an  obscure  village, 

And  from  mean  ancestors. 

To  whom,  however, 

Strange  to  relate, 

Both  the  vulgar  and  the  mighty, 

Without  bribe  or  compulsion, 

Unanimously  gave 

A kingdom,  equally  rich  and  flourishing. 

A kingdom  which  he  governed 
More  than  fifty  years. 

With  universal  approbation  and  applause. 

To  his  empire  also  was  added, 

By  the  consent  of  all  orders, 

A celebrated  province  * 

Which  he  ever  swayed  with  great  prudence, 

Not  by  delegated  power,  but  in  person. 

He  deigned  to  visit  it  every  year, 

And  while  the  necessities  of  State  demanded  his  presence, 
He  usually  continued  there. 


* Tunbridge. 
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In  tantd fortund 

Neque  fastu  turgidus  Rex  incessu  patuit , 
Neque , tyrannorum  more , sejussit  coli, 

Aut  amplos  honores , titulosque  sibi  arrogavit ; 
Sed  cuncta  insignia , etiarn  reguim  diadema  rejiciens , 
Caput  contentus  fuit  ornare 
GALERO  ALBO 
Manifesto  aniini  sui  candoris  signo. 
LEGISLA  TOR  prudentissimus 
V el  Solone  et  Lycurgo  illus trior , 

Leges , quascunque  voluit , 

Statuit , fixity  promulgavit ; 

Omnes  quidem  cum  civibus  suis, 

Yum  verb  hospitibus,  advenis , peregr'inis 
Gratas,jucundas , utiles. 


VOLUPTATEM  arbiter  et  minister , 
iSkZ  gravis , sed  elegans , sed  urbanus , 

Et  in  summd  comitate  satis  adhibens  severitatis, 
Imprimis  curavit, 

Ut  in  virorum  et  fceminarum  ccetibus 
Nequis  impudent  er  facer  et , 

Neque  in  Us  quod  inesset 
Impuritatis , clamor  is,  tumulti. 

CIV  IT  AT EM  hanc  celeberrimam , 
Delicias  suas , 

iVow  motZo  pulcherrimis  mdficiis  auxit, 

Sed  praeclara  disciplind  et  moribus  ornavit  : 
Quippe  nemo  quisquam 

TO  PREP  ON  melius  intettexit,  excoluit , docuit. 

JUSTUS , liber alis,  benignus,  facetus, 

A tque  amicus  omnibus,  prcecipid  miseris  et  egcnis, 
Nullos  habuit  inimicos, 

Procter  magnos  quosdam  ardeliones , 

.Eft  declamatores  eos  tristes  et  faniticos, 

Qui  generi  humano  sunt  inimicissimi. 
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In  such  greatness  of  fortune 
His  pride  discovered  itself  by  no  marks  of  dignity  ; 
Nor  did  he  ever  claim  the  honours  of  prostration. 
Despising  at  once  title  of  adulation, 

And  laying  aside  all  royal  splendour. 
Wearing  not  even  the  diadem, 

JHe  was  content  with  being  distinguished) 

\ Only  by  the  ornamental  ensign  J 
Of  a white  hat ; 

A symbol  of  the  candour  of  his  mind. 

He  was  a most  prudent  legislator, 

And  more  remarkable  even  than  Solon  or  Lycurgus. 
He  at  once  established  and  authorised 
Whatever  laws  were  thought  convenient, 
Which  were  equally  serviceable  to  the  city, 

And  grateful  to  strangers 
Who  made  it  their  abode. 


He  was  at  once  a provider  and  a judge  of  pleasures, 
But  still  conducted  them  with  gravity  and  elegance, 
And  repressed  licentiousness  with  severity. 

His  chief  care  was  employed, 

In  preventing  obscenity  or  imprudence 
From  offending  the  modesty  or  the  morals  of  the  Fair  Sex, 
And  in  banishing  from  their  assemblies 
Tumult,  clamour  and  abuse. 

He  not  only  adorned  this  city,  which  he  loved, 

With  beautiful  structures, 

But  improved  it  by  his  example  ; 

As  no  man  knew,  no  man  taught  what  was  becoming 

Better  than  he. 

He  was  just,  liberal,  kind  and  facetious, 

A friend  to  all,  but  particularly  to  the  poor. 

He  had  no  enemies, 

Except  some  of  the  trifling  great, 

Or  dull  declaimers,  foes  to  all  mankind. 
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PA  CIS  et  patriae  amans 
Concordiam,  felicem  et  perpetuam , 

In  regno  suo  constituit , 

Usque  uded, 

Ut  nullus  alteri  petulanter  maledicere , 

Aut  facto  nocere  auderet ; 

Neque , tanquam  sibi  metuens , 

In  publicum  armatus  prodire. 

FUIT  quanquam  potentissimus , 

Omnia  arbitrio  suo  gubemans  : 

Haud  tamen  ipsa  libertas 
Magis  usquam  floruit 
Gratia , gloria , auctoritate. 

Singular  e enitn  temper  amentum  invenit , 
f Rem  mag  me  cogitationis , 
remm  omnium  fortasse  difficillimam ) 

Quo  ignobiles  cum  nobilibus , pauperes  cum  divitibus 
Indocti  cum  doctissimis , ignavi  cum  fortissimis 
JEquari  se  putarent , 

R EX  OMNIBUS  IDEM. 

QUICQUID  PECCAVERIT , 

( Nam  peccamus  omnes ) 

In  seipsum  magis , qudm  in  alios , 

2#  errore,  aut  imprudentid  magis  quavi  scelere , improbitate. 

Peccavit ; 

Nusquam  vero  ignoratione  decorf  aut  honesti , 

Neque  ita  quidem  usquam , 

Ut  non  veniavi  ab  humanis  omnibus 
FaciU  impetrarit. 

Hu  jus  vitae  morumque  exemplar 
Si  coeteri  reges , regulique , 
quotquot  sunt  regnorum  prcefecti 
Imitarentur ; 

( Utinam  ! iterumque  utinam  ! ) 

Et  ipsi  essent  beatf 
Et  cunctoe  orbis  regiones  bcatissimce. 
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Equally  a lover  of  peace  and  of  his  country  ; 

He  fixed  a happy  and  lasting  concord 
In  his  kingdom. 

o that  none  dare  convey  scandal,  or  injure  by  open  violence  the 

universal  peace, 

Or  even  by  carrying  arms  appear  prepared  for  war, 

With  impunity. 

But  tho’’  his  power  was  boundless, 

Yet  never  did  liberty  flourish  more,  which  he  promoted, 
Both  by  his  authority,  and  cultivated  for  his  fame. 

He  found  out  the  happy  secret 
(A  thing  not  to  be  considered  without  surprise) 

Of  uniting  the  vulgar  and  the  great, 

The  poor  and  the  rich, 

The  learn’d  and  the  ignorant 
The  cowardly  and  the  brave, 

In  the  bonds  of  society,  and  equal  king  to  all. 


Whatever  his  faults  were, 

For  we  have  all  faults, 

They  were  rather  obnoxious  to  himself  than  others  ; 
They  arose  neither  from  imprudence  nor  mistake, 
Never  from  dishonesty  nor  corrupt  principle, 
But  so  harmless  were  they, 

That,  tho’’  they  failed  to  create  our  esteem, 

Yet  can  they  not  want  our  pardon. 


Could  other  kings  and  governors 
But  learn  to  imitate  his  example, 

(Would  to  heaven  they  could  !) 

Then  might  they  see  themselves  happy, 

And  their  people  still  enjoying  more  true  felicity. 
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TALLEM  virum , tantumque  ademptwn 
Lugeant  musce , charistesque  ! 

Lugeant  Veneres , Cupidinesque  ! 

Lugeant  omnesj  uvenurn  et  nympharum  chori ! 

Tu  verd,  O BA  T HON  I A , 

Ne  cesses  tuum  lugere 

Principern,  prceceptorem , amicum , patronum ; 

Heu , lieu , numquam  posthde 
Habitura  parent ! 
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Ye  muses  and  graces  mourn 
His  death  ; 

Ye  powers  of  love,  ye  choirs  of  youth  and  virgins, 
But  thou,  O BATHONIA,  more  than  the  rest, 
Cease  not  to  weep. 

Your  king,  your  teacher,  patron,  friend, 
Never,  ah,  never,  to  behold 
His  equal. 
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scription to  the  “ History  of 
Bath  and  Tunbridge,”  232; 
pension  to  Nash,  234 ; burial 
of  Nash,  249-52 

Day,  a,  at  Bath  under  Beau 
Nash,  described,  103-125 
History,  &c. — Historical  as- 
sociations in,  1-3 ; neglected 
landmarks,  3-4;  origin  and 
legends  of,  17-23  ; early  fame 
as  a sanatorium,  23 ; the 
Roman  city,  23-25 ; under 
Anglo-Saxon  rule,  25-26 ; the 
spiritual  lords  of,  26;  charter 
to,  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
1590,  27  ; growth  of  its  fame, 
28-30;  Charles  II.  at,  29; 
condition  at  end  of  seven- 
teenth century,  3 1-32 ; visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Denmark,  32- 
33  ; the  pamphlet  of  1700 
quoted,  33-34 ; visit  of  Queen 
Anne,  34-35  ; government 
under  Captain  Webster,  37  ; 
facilities  for  gaming,  40-41  ; 
arrival  of  Richard  Nash,  41  ; 


Bath — History,  &c.,  continued 

description  of,  out  of  the 
season,  48 ; provincialism  and 
exclusiveness  in,  51-53;  the 
famous  code,  54 ; Nash’s  cam- 
paign against  duelling,  58-60 ; 
inns  of,  76  ; the  old  chartered 
fair,  90 ; copy  of  the  broad- 
sheet of  1721,  106-8  ; quality 
of  provisions  in,  115;  dramatic 
entertainments  in,  before  1747, 
117-20  ; the  Orchard  Street 
Theatre,  120-22  ; royal  visit- 
ors, 140-42  ; expensive  living 
at,.  146-47  ; impressions  of 
visitors  quoted,  148-67;  pre- 
valence of  gaming,  187  et  seq. ; 
the  religious  revival  in,  239-45 
Pump  Room,  the — Site  of  the 
present,  2 ; the  first  opened 
in  1706,  46  ; rented  by  Nash, 
47  ; exhibition  of  the  famous 
code  in  1707,  54  ; drinking  of 
the  waters  before  its  erection, 
134-38  ; Hoare’s  statue  of 
Nash  set  up  in,  224-25 
Road,  the — Condition  in  early 
part  of  eighteenth  century, 
66-70,  78-80  ; the  “Flying 
Machines,5’  67-69 ; “A  Journey 
to  Bath  and  Bristol,”  quoted, 
69-76  ; the  inns,  76-77 ; 
dangers  on,  78-80 
Tables,  the,  183-213 

“ Bath  ; a Poem,”  quoted,  48-49, 
147,  190-91 

“Bath  and  Bristol  Guide,” quoted, 
69-76,  127 

“ Bath  Anecdotes  and  Charac- 
ters,” 274 

Bath  Company  of  Comedians,  1 19- 
20 

Bath  Journal  1746  and  1748,  para- 
graphs quoted,  119-20; 
Nash’s  reply  to  his  calum- 
niators, published  in,  222 

Bath  Lampoons,  178-82 

— Reference  Library,  69 

— stone,  employment  of,  by 

Wood,  89  ; Prior  Park  built 

of,  95 

Baths,  Roman,  discovery  in  1755, 
136  and  n 
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“ Bear  Inn,”  Bath,  48,  68,  77,  131 
Beaufort,  Duke  of — 

His  early  interest  in  Bath,  36, 
49;  story  of  Bryan  and  the 
hare,  229-30 

Beaux  of  different  ages,  168-69 
Beckford  family  of  Fonthill.  267 
“ Belle  Sauvage,”  the,  on  Ludgate 
Hill,  67,  68 

Benedictine  Monks  at  Bath,  27 
Benham,  W.  Gurney,  “ A Story 
of  Sturton,”  quoted , 187-88; 

“ Beau  Nash  and  Juliana 
Pobjoy,”  extracts,  266  n, 
267-71 

Bentley,  Dr.,  241  n 
Berkeley,  Bishop,  242  n 
— Lord,  49 

Berkshire,  Lord  (sixth  Earl),  155 
and  n 

Berry,  William,  of  Gatharp,  23 
Betting-book  of  White’s,  quoted 
227 

Bickerstaff,  Mr.,  247 
Bird,  Mr.,  action  of,  63-64 
Bishopstrow,  267,  270 
Black  Dog  Hill,  74 
Bladud  Buildings,  2 
Bladud,  King — 

Supposed  founder  of  Bath,  17- 
23  ; his  memory  revived  on 
the  opening  of  the  Pump 
Room,  46-47  ; effigy  of,  in  the 
King’s  Bath,  128 
Bland,  Sir  John,  227 
Blenheim,  t6i 

Blount,  Martha,  133,  152,  176,  177 
— Teresa,  133 

Boilers,  the,  in  Fleet  Lane,  34 
Bolingbroke,  Lord,  158,  266 
Bolton,  Charles  Duke  of, his  wager 
with  Nash,  211-12,  231 
Borough  walls,  the,  116 
Boswell,  “ Life  of  Johnson,”  quoted, 
281 

Bourbon,  waters  of,  28,  29 
Box,  74 

Boyle,  Mr.,  182 
— Mrs.,  182 

Braddock,  Fanny,  fate  of,  194-99 
— General,  194 

Bradshaw,  Mrs.,  148,  151,  153, 
174 


Bragg,  game  of,  202 
Brambe,  Matthew,  151 
Bread  Street,  68 

Brentford,  71  „ 

Brereton,  Mrs.  Jane,  Melissa, 
the  epigram  on  Nash’s  pic- 
ture, 220-22 
Bristol — 

Legends  of,  22  n ; export  01 
wine  in  1719,  9°  wel1 

of,  215,  216 

— Lady,  148  ; letters  quoted , 
153  n,  188 

British  Museum,  records  in  the, 
22 

Britton,  cited,  56 
Brooke,  Lord,  63 
Bruce,  Lord,  162 

Bryan,  the  runner,  stories  01,  229- 
31 

Burleigh,  Lord,  28 
Burlington,  Countess  of,  119,  *76 
Burr,  T.  Benge,  “ History  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells,”  quoted,  217 
Burton,  John,  opinion  of  Ralph 
Allen,  98  ; attacks  Nash, 
in  Iter  Bathoniense,  223—24 
— Street,  92 
Butler,  Bishop,  158 
Buxton,  waters  of,  3,  216 
By-laws,  set  of,  regulating  the 
use  of  the  baths  (1646),  126 

Calne,  74 

Canning,  Elizabeth,  259 
Cannons,  tenant,  162 
Cards  and  dice,  popularity  m 
eighteenth  century,  183-87 
Carlyle,  Lord,  80,  190 
Caroline,  Princess,  visit  to  Bath, 
146 

Cartwright,  Mrs.,  178 
Catherine,  Queen,  29  , 

Cave,  proprietor  of  the  Gentleman  s 
Magazine , 220-21 
Cawfield,  Mr.,  180 
Chairman  of  Bath,  action  of  Nash 
concerning,  44-45  ; inso- 
lence of,  59 

Chandler,  Mary,  “ A Description 
of  Bath,”  quoted,  30,  50, 
140-41 

Chandos,  Duke  of,  117 
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Chapman,  Peter,  83 
— Robert,  35 

“ Characters  at  the  Hot-Well 
. . . and  at  Bath,”  quoted , 
273,276-77 

Charles  II.,  court  of,  29,  40  ; cus- 
toms of  his  reign,  168 
Charleton,  135 

Chaucer,  “ Canterbury  Tales,” 
quoted , 27 

Cheltenham,  waters  of,  3 
Cheney,  Dr.,  wit  of,  246-47 
Cheseldon,  Wm.,  Esq.,  112 
Chesterfield,  Lord — 

“ Letters,”  quoted,  119,  169, 
175  ; saying  of,  quoted,  184 ; 
his  relations  with  Nash,  188- 
89;  the  epigram  on  Nash’s 
picture  attributed  to,  220 
and  n 

Chippenham,  74  ; elections  in,  76 
and  n 

Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  133 
Chudleigh,  Miss,  163 
Cibber,  Colley,  227-28 

— Miss,  228 
Circus,  the,  Bath — 

Hostile  criticism  on,  91-93  ; 
famous  houses  of,  95 ; the 
open  basin  in,  137 
Clarke,  Dr.,  281 

— gamester,  59 

Claudius,  Emperor,  wall  of,  23 
Claverton  Down,  79 

— Village,  96 
Cleifden,  142 
Cleveland,  Duchess  of,  31 
Climenson,  E.  J.,  “ Elizabeth 

Montague,  Queen  of  the 
Blue  Stockings,’’  quoted,  61, 
66>  154-56,  164,  178,  233-34 
Coke,  Lady  Jane,  “Letters  of 
Lady  Jane  Coke  to  Mrs. 
Eyre,”  quoted , 56,  215,  226 
Collett,  228 
Colnbrook,  72 

Commissioners  of  Henry  VIII., 
visit  to  Bath,  83 

Concert  Breakfasts  of  Spring 
Gardens,  1 12-14 

Congreve,  visit  to  Bath,  154,  159 
Cook,  inventor  of  the  game  of  “ E 
and  O,”  203-5 

^12 


Cooke,  Thomas,  33 
Cope,  Sir  John,  134 
Coryate,  Thomas,  “ Crudities,” 
quoted,  19 

Cotton,  Colonel,  174-75 
Counter’s  Tower,  84 
Courland,  Duke  of,  186-87 
Covent  Garden  Journal,  article  by 
Fielding,  quoted,  224-25 
Cowper,  158 
— Lady,  160 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  5 and  n 
Cross  Bath,  the — 

Erected  by  Bishop  Fitz-Joce- 
line,  27  ; defaced  by  the  Pro- 
testants, 129-30 ; frequented 
by  the  gentry,  130,  13 1 ; other- 
wise mentioned , 60,  120 
Crousaz,  De,  95 
“ Crown  Inn,”  Salt  Hill,  67 
Craven,  Lord,  74 
Crawford,  Lord,  155 
“ Cupid  defeated  at  Bath,”  quoted, 
192-93 

Curll,  Edmund,  179 

Daily  Courant,  the,  68 
Defoe,  Daniel,  “Tour  thro’  Great 
Britain,”  quoted , 126, 189-90 
Delany,  Mrs.,  “Autobiography  and 
Correspondence,”  quoted , 
163,  171-72,  227-28 
Denmark,  Prince  of,  32 
Derby,  Captain,  181 
Derby,  story  of  Mrs.  Barnes,  52  ; 
code  of  rules  for  the  Ladies’ 
Assembly  at,  214-15 
“ Description  of  Bath,  A Poem,” 
quoted,  130 

Devizes,  75  and  n,  77 
Dewes,  Mrs.,  228 
“ Diseases  of  Bath,”  quoted,  137- 
38,  251  n 

Dockry,  moneylender,  166 
Doran,  John,  “ Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,”  quoted,  62-63 ; 
“ Memoirs  of  our  Great 
Towns,”  quoted,  240 
Dramatic  entertainments  in  Bath 
before  1747, 117-20 
Dress  and  fashion  at  Bath,  1 69— 
72 


INDEX 


Drinking  the  waters  at  Bath,  134- 
38 

Drury  Lane  Theatre  Company, 
118 

Duelling  in  Bath,  Nash’s  campaign 
against,  58-60 
Dyrham,  battle  of,  25 

Earle,  “ A Guide  to  Bath,”  quoted , 
25 

East  Gate,  Bath,  84 
East,  Miss,  94 

Edgar,  King,  crowned  in  the 
Abbey  Church,  26,  82 
Edward  III.,  mystery-plays  of  his 
reign,  117 

Eland,  Lord,  letter  to  Robert 
Harley,  quoted , 33 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  27,  128 
Ellis,  George,  “ Bath ; its  Beauties 
and  Amusements,”  quoted, 
142  and  n 

Empire  Hotel,  Bath,  84 
Epsom,  3,  214 
Essex,  Lord,  88,  124 
“ Even  and  Odd  ” — 

Played  at  Bath,  190,  191,  202; 
description  of  the  game,  203 ; 
relations  between  Nash  and 
Cook  in  regard  to  the  tables, 
203-8 

Evening  Post,  the,  63 
“ Exeter  Book,”  the,  quoted,  24-25 
Eyre,  Mr.  Serjeant,  142 


Falkland,  Lord  and  Lady,  180 
Feather-Bed  Lane,  75 
Fees  at  the  baths,  127 


Ferres,  Countess  of,  52 
Fielding,  Henry- 

Visits  to  Prior  Park,  96-97  ; 
Ralph  Allen’s  kindness  to, 
100— 10 1 ; article  on  Nash, 
quoted,  224-25 

— Sarah,  visits  to  Prior  Park, 
96-97 

Fiennes,  Celia,  “Through  England 
on  a Side-saddle,  ’ quoted, 
32,  44,  81,  131-33 
Fitz-Joceline,  Bishop,  27 
Fleet  Lane,  34 

Fleming,  F.,  “ Life  of  Timothy 
Ginnadrake,”  quoted,  16,  31, 


37,  38,  4L  42,  48,  59,  6o>  81, 

85,  1x7,  184,  201-2,  204-7, 
210,  228-30,  261 
Fleming,  Sir  D„  32 
— William,  letter  of,  quoted, 

32 

Fosse  Road,  the,  78 
Franceys,  Henry,  mayor  of  Derby, 
215  and  n 

Frayser,  Alexander,  29 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales 

Obelisk  to,  in  Queen’s  Square, 

2,  91  ; visit  to  Bath,  142,  160; 
present  to  Nash,  231  ; dona- 
tion to  the  hospital,  263 
Freemasons  of  Bath,  122  n 

Gainsborough  at  Bath,  95,  158 
Gambling- 

Love  of,  in  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, 183-87;  prevalence  in 
Bath,  187  et  seq.;  female  en- 
thusiasm for,  192  ; Acts  for 
the  suppression  of,  199-200, 
228 

Garrick,  visits  to  Prior  Park,  95 
Garter,  Order  of  the,  72  and  n 
Gascoigne’s  Tower,  84 
Gascoyne  Place,  229 
Gates,  the  old,  of  Bath’s  walled 
city,  84-85 

Gay,  John,  “ Letters,  quoted , hi, 
124,  151,  178;  “Court  of 
Death,”  154 
— Street,  90  n,  91 
— surgeon  of  Bath,  88 
“ General  History  of  Bath  and 
Memoirs  of  Amoretto’s,” 
quoted,  175-77 

General  Hospital,  Bath,  114 
Gentleman' s Magazine,  the — 

“Essay  on  Public  Roads,” 
quoted,  79 ; various  articles 
quoted,  91-92,  112,  I42~43j 

197-98,  212,  220-21,  266  n, 
270  and  n ; “ Cupid  defeated 
at  Bath,”  quoted , 192-94 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  “ The 
British  History,”  quoted,  17- 
18 

George  III.,  96 

“ George,”  the,  theatrical  per- 
formances in,  120 
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Germaine,  Sir  John,  40 

Gil  Bias,  11 

Gilmore’s  map  of  Bath,  1694,  cited, 
77 

Glastonbury,  26 

“ Globe,”  the,  theatrical  perform- 
ances in,  1 1 g 

Goldsmith,  Oliver — 

“ Life  of  Nash,”  quoted,  5 n, 
6-10,  12-13,  15-16,  40-42,  47, 
54~55,  57-58,  60-62,  132,  145, 
168-69,  197  and  n,  204-6,  212, 
234-36,  254,  259-60,  262,  275, 
280,  281  ; original  of  his 

character  of  “ Honeywood,” 
195  n ; mistake  regarding  the 
picture  of  Nash,  219;  other- 
wise cited,  37,  51-52,  229  n, 
2 33,  243 
Gore,  Lord,  49 
Graham,  Sir  James,  35 
Grammar  School,  Carmarthen,  6 
Granby,  Roger,  1 1 
Grand  Pump  Room  Hotel,  77 
Grantham,  Lord,  49 
Granville,  Lord,  49 
Graves,  Richard,  rector  of  Claver- 
ton,  96 ; “ The  Spiritual 

Quixote,”  i quoted,  105,  122- 
13 

Green,  Emanuel,  “ Bibliotheca 
Somersetensis,”  cited,  70 
Greenway,  Thomas,  89 
Greenway’s  Lane,  89 
Grey  Weathers,  the,  on  Marl- 
borough Down,  75  and  n 
“ Greyhound  and  Shakspere,”the, 
76 

Grove,  the,  2,  59 ; renamed 

“ Orange  Grove,”  142 
Guardian,  the,  article  quoted,  19 1- 
92 

Guildhall,  the,  Bath,  strolling 
players  at,  117-118 
Gyde,  manager  of  Harrison’s 
Rooms,  117 

Hair-dressing,  Anstey’s  on- 
slaught, quoted,  170-71 
Ham  Gardens — see  Old  Ham  Gar- 
dens 

Hamilton,  Mrs.,  177 
Hammersmith  Road.  71 
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Hampton  Down,  94 
— Manor  House,  95 
Hannay,  David,  “ Life  of  Tobias 
George  Smollett,”  cited, 
1 50-5 1 

Harcourt,  the  Misses,  181 
Hare  Street,  Bath,  84 
Harington,  Dr.  Henry,  subscrip. 

tion  raised  by,  251-53 
— Place,  2 

— Sir  John,  letter  to  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, quoted,  27-28 
Harley,  Robert,  33,  49 
Harrison,  Thomas — 

Building  of  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  47  ; management  un- 
der Mrs.  Hayes,  116-17;  the 
rooms  otherwise  mentioned , 2, 
124,  188,  190 
Harrison’s  Walk,  47,  94 
“ Hart  Lodgings,”  Bath,  77 
“ Hat  and  Tun,”  Hatton  Garden, 68 
Hatton  Garden,  68 
Hawley,  Lady,  see  Hayes,  Mrs. 

— Lord,  117 

Hayes,  Mrs.,  management  of  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  116-17, 
176;  purchase  of  the  play- 
house, 118-19 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  28 
Henry  III.,  76 

- VIII,  83 

Herbert,  Hon.  Robert  Sawyer, 
“ Amoretto,”  175-77 
Herne,  Mr,  180 
Hervey,  Lord,  79,  153-54 

— Mary,  Lady,  “Letters” 

quoted,  163,  188 
Hetling  House,  146 
Hewer,  W,  130 
Hewett,  Mrs,  178 
Hippisley,  John,  project  of,  120-21 
“ Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission Reports,”  cited,  32, 

33.  35.  50,  59,  79,  125,  *34, 
148,  162-64,  190,  214,  239, 
241  n 

“ History  of  Bath  and  Tunbridge,” 
Nash’s  proposed,  231-34 
Hoare,  William — 

Visit  to  Prior  Park,  95 ; statue 
of  Nash  by,  224  ; offer  re- 
garding Nash’s  picture,  251 
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Hobbs,  76 

Hat  Bathum , Anglo-Saxon  name 
of  Bath,  25 

Holborn  Bridge,  inns  of,  68,  69 
Holder,  Elizabeth,  95 
Hooped  skirts  at  Bath,  17 1 
Hopwood,  Mr.,  letter  of,  quoted , 

33 

Hornby,  comedian,  118 
Hot  Bath,  the,  129 
Hounslow  Heath,  66,  72  and  n 
Howard,  Mrs— see  Suffolk,  Coun- 
tess of 

Hoyle,  240,  quoted , 202-3 
Hudibras,  Lud,  King  of  Britain, 
17,  20 

Hungerford,  74 
Hunt,  Archdeacon,  117 
Huntingdon,  Countess  of,  17 1, 
240  ; “ Life  and  Times  of 
Selina  Lady  Huntingdon,5’ 
quoted,  242 

Hurd,  visits  to  Prior  Park,  96 

Hyde,  Lord,  49 

Hyde  Park  Corner,  70 

Hyde,  “ The  Royal  Mail,5’  cited , 78 

Inner  Temple,  9 

Irwin,  Lady  Anne,  Letters  of, 
quoted , 80,  148,  190 
Isleworth,  72 

Jacob’s  Well,  Bristol,  120 
James  II.,  72  and  n,  129 
Jennens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  161 
Jerrold,  Douglas,  “ Beau  Nash  the 
King  of  Bath,”  quoted , 57  n , 
222,  256-57,  272 

“Jests  of  Beau  Nash,”  quoted,  it, 
14,  15,  56  n,  58,  166-67,  189, 
242-43,  247,  248,  2S85  264, 
272,  281 

Jesus  College,  Oxford,  6-8 
Jeux  d'esprits  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 
218 

John’s  Court,  259 
Jones,  Dr.  John,  “The  Bathes  of 
Bathes  Ayde,”  28 
— gamester,  59 

— Inigo,  old  Town  Hall  built 
by,  82 

— Richard,  Sham  Castle  erected 
by,  94 


Jordan,  Dr.,  his  estimation  of  the 
waters,  I34~35 

Toye,  bis  connection  with  tne 
game  of  “E  and  O,55  204, 
206 

Junius,  quoted , 96 


Kaerbadus,  British  name  of  Bath, 
17 

Kaye,  Lady,  163,  164,  214 


Kelston,  27 

Kempe,  Counsellor,  164 
Kensington,  the  fields  of,  71 
Keynsham,  British  village  of,  20 
Killigrew,  enlargement  of  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  89 
King,  Bishop  Oliver,  82 


/I  o Vi  in  fnr  216, 


223-24, 251, 253  TT 
“ King’s  Arms,”  the,  Holborn 
Bridge,  69 

King’s  Bath,  the,  87,  135  ; descrip- 
tion, 127-28 ; incident  dur- 
ing visit  of  Queen  Anne, 
128-29 

King’s-down  Hill,  37,  76 
Kingsmead  Street,  119 
Kingston,  Duke  of,  grants  lease  to 
Thayer,  116  ; private  bath 
of  the,  I35-36 
Klopstock,  Count,  255 
Kossloffsky,  Alexis,  186 


“ Lamb,’5  the,  Bath,  68,  76  _ 
Lampoons  at  Bath,  fashion  of 
writing,  178-82 
Landor,  quoted,  4 
Langley  Broom,  72 
Lansdown  Hill,  34,  78,  176,  230 
Laws  against  gaming,  199-200 
Lay  deman,  moneylender,  166 
Lear,  King,  17  . r 

Lecky,  W.  E.  H.,  “ History  of 
England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  quoted,  58-59, 280 
Leland,  John,  “Itinerary,”  quoted , 
26,  27,  129 

r Marv.  visit  to  Bath,  15°, 


164 

Lepers’  Bath,  the,  129 
— Hospital,  the,  129 
Leprosy,  cure  of,  in  the 
waters,  23 


Bath 
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Letters,  cost  of  carrying  in,  1711, 
68-69 

Levett,  Mrs.,  181 
Lewis,  Dr.,  151 
Lightfoot,  Hannah,  270 
Lilliput  Alley,  94,  no 
Lindsay,  or  Lindsey,  Dame, 
management  of  Thayer’s 
Assembly  Rooms,  116,  176, 
, . W 196 

“ Lion,5’  the,  Bath,  77 
Literary  Institution,  the,  2 
Londonderry  House,  3 
Longford,  72 

Lovelace,  Catherine,  117  n 
Lower  Town  Bath,  150 
Lucas,  Theophilus,  “The  Lives 
of  Gamesters,”  cited,  38 
Ludgate  Hill,  the  “ Bell  Savage,” 
67,  68 ; the  “ Saracen’s 

Head,”  70 

Luxborough,  Lady,  letter  to  Shen- 
stone  quoted,  226 

“ Lyndon  (Barry),”  his  defence  of 
gaming,  185-87 

Macaulay,  Lord,  “ History  of 
England,”  quoted,  85,  89 

— Mrs.  Catherine,  158 
Maddocks,  Mr.,  6 
Maidenhead,  73 

Mainwaring.  “ Annals  of  Bath,” 
quoted,  ng 

Malmesbury  Church,  76 
Manchester,  Lady,  178 
Mann,  183 

Market  Place,  Bath,  68 
Marlborough,  74,  75,  161 

— Downs,  75  and  n 

— Duke  of,  160 

— Sarah,  Duchess  of — 

Retorts  of  Nash  on,  11,  13-14 ; 
visits  to  Bath,  154,  160-62, 
183  ; correspondence  with 
Nash,  160-62 ; her  contribu- 
tion to  the  Hospital,  264-65 

Marriott,  Mr.,  177 
Marryat,  Captain,  90  n. 

Mary,  Princess,  visits  to  Bath, 
146,  158 

— Queen,  consort  of  James  II. ,31 

— Queen,  consort  of  William 

in.,  32-33 


Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  duties 

at  * °f  274~75 
Maty,  editor  of  Lord  Chester- 
field’s works,  220  n 
Maud,  Queen,  story  of,  75  and  n 
Meehan,  Mr.,  “ Famous  Houses  of 
Bath,”  quoted,  22  n 
Melford,  Earl  of,  129 
— Lydia,  Letters  of,  quoted,  109, 
XI4,  133 

Middle  Temple,  pageant  before 
William  III.,  10,  12-13 
Milsom  Street,  2,  137 
Mineral  Water  Hospital — 

Site  of,  1 19,  263;  the  Hot 
Bath  reserved  for  the  pa- 
tients of,  129;  Nash’s  scheme 
for  its  maintenance,  262-65 
Minerva,  Bladud’s  temple  to,  at 
Bath,  17,  22-24 
Monasteries,  closing  of  the,  83 
Mondy,  Mrs.,  181 
Monoux,  Sir  Humphrey,  175 
Mons  Bodonicus,  Alfred’s  victory 
at,  25 

Montagu,  Elizabeth,  190,  233  ; her 
complaints  of  Bath,  154-56. 
See  also  Climenson,  E.  J. 

— Lady  Mary  Wortley,  79 

“ Letters  and  Works  ” of, 
quoted,  153-54.  178;  her 
“ Farewell  to  Bath,’’  quoted, 
159-60 

— Sarah,  letters  of,  quoted,  61,66 
Montague,  Bishop  James,  83 
Morgan,  Charles,  5 n 

Morice,  Arrebella,  69 
Mountford,  Lord,  bet  of,  quoted, 
227 

Murray,  Fanny,  266 

Nash,  Richard — 

Parentage,  5-6;  his  note  in 
Charles  Morgan’s  book,  5 n ; 
education,  6-8 ; departure 
from  the  University,  7-8  ; the 
professional  lady-killer,  9-10  ; 
refusals  of  knighthood,  10-11 ; 
conducts  the  pageant  for  the 
Middle  Temple,  10-13  > his 
retorts  on  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  11,  13-14;  his 
engagement  on  the  man-of- 
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Nash,  Richard— continued 

war,  13-14;  luck  of,  at  the 
gaming-table,  14-15  ; wagers 
of,  15-16  ; arrival  in  Bath,  41 ; 
appointed  M.C.  by  the  Cor- 
poration, 42-43  ; his  plans  for 
making  Bath  a success,  43- 
44  ; the  chair-men,  44-45  ; 
his  fight  against  exclusiveness, 

5 r— 53,  123-25  ; his  famous 

code  exhibited,  54-56 ; inci- 
dent of  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry’s  apron,  55-56  ; 
his  campaign  against  duelling, 
58-60  ; etiquette  of  the  ball- 
room strictly  enforced,  60-64 ; 
his  manner  of  welcome  to 
visitors,  103-6  ; welcome  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  142  ; 
the  obelisk  in  honour  of 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
144-45  ; hospitality  to  the 
Princess  Mary,  158-59  ; corre- 
spondence with  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  quoted,  160-62; 
his  love  of  dress,  169,  187-88; 
gaming  propensities,  187 ; 
behaviour  at  play,  188;  his 
advice  to  Fanny  Braddock, 
195-96  ; invention  of  the 
game  of  “ E and  O ’’attributed 
to,  203-4 ; the  subsequent 
“ Memorial,”  204-8 ; his  par- 
ticipation in  the  Casino  pro- 
fits, 204-7 ; literary  composi- 
tions, 208  ; his  traits  as  a 
player,  208-12  ; his  last  years, 
214-52  ; his  interest  in  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  216-17;  his 
picture  presented  by  the  Cor- 
poration, and  the  epigrams  on 
it,  219-22  ; his  law-suit  and 
subsequent  calumnies  on  his 
character,  222-24  ; statue  of, 
erected  by  public  subscription 
in  1752,  224-25  ; his  health  in 
1752,  226  ; extravagance  in 
living,  228-29  ; stories  of 
Bryan  the  runner,  229-31  ; 
public  subscription  in  1754  to 
relieve  his  embarrassments, 

231-34  ; religion  of,  242-45  5 
his  dislike  of  doctors,  245-48; 


Nash,  Richard— continued 

death  and  burial  of,  249-52  ; 
character  of,  253-83 ; his 
weakness  for  flattery,  255-57; 
examples  of  his  wit,  257-60 ; 
charity  of,  260-66 ; loves  of, 
266-72 ; personal  appearance, 
272-74  ; his  moral  duties  as 
M.C.,  274-75 

Nash,  Richard,  senr.,  his  ambition 
for  his  son,  5-6,  9 
New  Bath,  original  name  of  the 
Queen’s  Bath,  128-29 
“ New  Foundling  Hospital  for 
Wit,”  quoted,  241 
New  Inn,  Bath,  32 
Newbury,  74,  176 
Newmarket,  losses  of  the  Duke  of 
Bolton  at,  211-12 
Newton,  bust  of,  219 
Noel,  Mrs.,  181 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  49 

— Elizabeth,  Dowager  Duchess 

of,  164 

— Julia,  Duchess  of,  180 
North  Gate,  the,  78 

— Parade,  built  1728,  89-90 
Northgate  Street,  84 
Notes  and  Queries,  cited , 266 


Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  26  ; em- 
blems in  Bath,  82 
Old  Bedlam,  34 

— Ham  Gardens,  89-90,  90  n 
Oliver,  Dr. — 

His  advice  to  Sir  John  Cope, 
134  ; attendance  on  Nash, 
246;  eulogy  on  Nash,  251; 
project  for  the  Mineral  Water 
Hospital,  262 
Ombre,  game  of,  160 
Orange  Grove,  the,  2,  83,  84  ; re- 
naming of,  142 

— Prince  of,  visit  to  Bath,  2,  142 
Orchard  Street  Theatre,  the,  120- 

22 

Orkney,  Lady,  letter  of,  quoted , 
124-25 

Orrery,  Earl  of — 

Letters  to  Lady  Kaye,  quoted, 
162-63,  164,  214;  account  of 
Bath  Society,  164-66 
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Osric,  Saxon  king,  founds  reli- 
gious house  at  Bath,  25-26, 
82 

Overton,  74 
— Mr.,  162 

Oxford,  Countess  of,  124 

Palmer,  John,  121 
Papjoy,  Juliana,  story  of,  266-71 
Parcels  post,  early  eighteenth- 
century  arrangements,  69 
Parnell,  178 
Parsonage  Lane,  118 
“ Passage,”  game  of,  202 
Pately,  Captain,  255 
Paulett,  Lady,  125 
Peach,  R.  E.  M. — 

“ Bath  in  the  Days  of  Fielding 
and  Smollett,”  quoted,  38-39  ; 
“ Life  of  Ralph  Allen,”  quoted , 
209-10,  254,  271 ; “ Historic 
Houses  of  Bath,”  quoted,  212, 
254,  279  ; estimation  of  Nash, 
253  ; remark  on  Goldsmith’s 
“ Life  of  Nash,”  254 ; otherwise 
cited,  86-87,  2^6  n 
Pelham,  Mrs.,  124 
Pembroke,  capture  of,  5 
Pendarvis,  Mrs.,  see  Delany,  Mrs. 
Pepys,  quoted,  130-31 
“Peregrine  Pickle,”  172-74 
Peterborough,  Earl  of,  49,  162 
Pierrepoint  Street,  95 
Piozzi,  Mrs.,  quoted,  89 
Pitt,  Mr. — 

Visits  to  Prior  Park,  95-96  ; 
his  opinion  of  Ralph  Allen, 
98  ; visit  to  Bath,  158 
Players,  strolling,  at  Bath,  117-18 
Play-houses,  Act  for  suppression 
of,  120 

Play-room,  the  old,  site  of,  119, 
263 

“ Pleasures  of  Bath,”  quoted , 106- 
108 

Pontie,  Mrs.,  182 
Poor  Knights  of  Windsor,  10 
Poore,  Widow,  118 
Pope,  Alexander — 

Couplet  of,  56  ; visits  to  Prior 
Park,  95,  98 ; his  “ Epilogue 
to  the  Satires,”  98-99  ; will 
of,  98-99 ; letter  to  Teresa 

818 


Pope,  Alexander — continue^ 

Blount,  quoted,  133-34  > fur- 
nishes the  inscription  for  the 
obelisk  in  Queen’s  Square, 
144-45  ; his  estimation  of 
Bath,  151-52 ; remark  on 
Nash,  quoted,  166  ; quoted, 
192,  246  ; bust  of,  2 19;  imita- 
tions of  the  “ Essay  on  Man.” 
266 

Portland,  Duchess  of,  190 
Portsmouth,  Duchess  of,  31 
Postal  arrangements  of  1711,68- 
69 

Posting  and  post-chaises  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  68 
Potter,  Thomas,  96 
Poulter,  John,  alias  Baxter,  ad- 
dress to  Nash,  256 
Powel,  Mr.,  247 
Poyer,  Colonel  John,  5 and  n 
Price,  gamester,  59 

— Robert,  letter  of,  quoted,  49 
Princess  Buildings,  141  n 

Prior,  203  ; “ Kitty,  beautiful  and 
young,”  56 

Prior  Park,  built  by  Wood  in 
1738,  95  5 visitors  to,  95-97 
Priory,  the,  Bath,  128 
Private  baths,  the,  135-36 
Pulteney  Street,  2 
Pump  Room,  Bath,  see  under  Bath 

— Tunbridge  Wells,  regulations 

by  Nash,  217 

Queen’s  Bath,  the,  28,  87,  128-29 

— Square,  1-2,  197 ; begun  in 
1728  by  Wood,  90  and  n,  91  ; 
the  obelisk  in,  145 

Queensberry,  Duchess  of,  incident 
of  the  apron,  55-56 
Quin,  James — 

Epigram  of,  on  the  Abbey 
Church,  83 ; visit  to  Prior 
Park,  95  ; “ Life  of,”  quoted , 
146,  234-36 ; rumoured  wish 
of,  to  replace  Nash,  234-36; 
character  of,  237-39  ; wit  of, 
261 

Radcliffe,  Dr.,  42 
Raids  on  gambling-houses,  early, 
228 


INDEX 


Rathbone,  Mrs.  Ambrose,  215  n 
Read,  Sir  Wm.,  knighting  of, 
io-ii 
Reading,  73 

Rebellion  of  ’15,  religious  feeling 
during  the,  1 29 
Rectangular  Bath,  the,  24 
Reformation,  the,  83 
“ Register  of  Folly,”  the,  quoted , 
80,  104-5, 122,  146, 158,  170, 
184,  239 

Reynoldson,  Mrs.,  181 
Rich,  Lady,  154 
Richard  I.,  26 

Richardson,  151  ; visits  to  Prior 
Park,  96-97 

Richmond  Park,  action  of  Princess 
Amelia,  62-63 
Roberts,  J.,  69 

“ Roberts,”  of  the  Bath  Corpora- 
tion, 45 
Rochester,  36 
Rolt,  Mrs.,  174 
Roly-poly,  game  of,  202 
Roman  remains  in  Bath,  23-25 
“ Rose  and  Crown,”  the,  Holborn 
Bridge,  68 

Ross,  husband  of  Fanny  Murray, 
266 

Roulet,  game  of,  202 
Round  Bath,  the,  24 
Royal  Crescent,  Bath,  92 

— Hospital,  Chelsea,  112 
Rufus,  William,  26 
Russell,  Dr.  Richard,  3 

— William  Clark,  90  n 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  34 
St.  James’s,  70 
St.  James's  Magazine , 236 
St.  John’s  Court,  89,  228 
St.  Mary,  Norman  church  of,  Bath, 
82 

St.  Michael  — 

Norman  church  of,  Bath,  82  ; 
mystery  plays  in,  117  ; bap- 
tismal entry  of  1695,  118 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  “Paul’s  fair 
fabric,”  70 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  vestry  of, 
206-7 

St.  Wenefride's  Well,  216 
Salisbury,  Duchess  of,  72 


“Sally  Lun,”  the,  of  Spring  Gar- 
dens, 1 1 0-12 
Salt-Hill,  67 

“ Saracen’s  Head,”  the,  Ludgate 
Hill,  70 

Savaric,  Bishop,  26 
Saw-Close,  122  n ; Nash’s  house 
in,  228,  249 

Scandal  at  Bath,  172-82 
Scarborough,  216 
Scott,  George,  5 n,  258 

— Sarah,  quoted , 233 

— Sir  Gilbert,  83 
Seccombe,  Thomas,  “Dictionary 

of  National  Biography,”  220 
n ; his  estimation  of  Nash, 
253 

Shakespeare,  “Lear,”  quoted , 18- 
19 

Sham  Castle  erected  1732,  94 
Shaw,  Lady,  181 

— Mr.,  64 

Shenstone,  William,  96,  158,  226 
Sherborne  of  the  North,  Sir  Nich., 

49 

Shrewsbury,  Duchess  of,  49,  160 
Simpson,  manager  of  Harrison’s 
rooms,  117,  119;  his  rivalry 
with  John  Palmer,  12 1 j at 
Nash’s  funeral,  250 
— Mrs.,  of  Pierrepoint  Street,  95 
Sloper,  Mr.,  227 
Slough,  72,  73 
Smollett,  T.  B.  ■ — 

“ Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,” 
quoted , 53  5 “ Humphrey 

Clinker  ” quoted , 77, 92, 109, 
iH-b.bi- 133>  I49-5L  167 
and  n,  237-38 ; his  condem- 
nation of  the  waters,  135- 
37  ; attack  on  Bath  society, 
150-51,209 

Smyrna  Coffee  House,  the,  248 
Somerset,  Lord  Noel  (afterwards 
4th  Duke  of  Beaufort),  155 
and  n 

Somerville,  Lord,  174 
South  Parade  built  1728,  89-90 
Southgate  Street  Bath,  84 
Spencer,  Hon.  John,  266 

— Lady  Diana,  160 

Spenser,  “The  Faery  Queen, M 
quoted , 18 
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INDEX 


Spring  Gardens,  entertainments 
of,  109-11  ; concert-break- 
fasts of,  1 12-14 

Stage  coaches,  the  “ Flying  Ma- 
chines,” 67-69 
Stall  Street,  48,  68,  76,  77 
Stanhope,  Mr.,  188 
Steele,  R.  — 

Kindness  of,  12  ; incident  on 
the  Bath  Road,  79 ; visit  to 
Bath,  159 ; on  the  Spa  doctors, 
“Tatler"  quoted , 247 
Stephen,  King,  75 
Street  lighting  in  1706,  45 
Suffolk,  Countess  of,  124,  158, 163, 
174,  174;  “Letters  of  Hen- 
rietta Countess  of  Suffolk  ’* 
quote  d,  119,  124,  148,  151, 
153.  163,  169,  172,  174 
Sussex,  Lord,  164 
Sutherland,  Dr.,  128 
Swansea,  5 n 
Swift  quoted,  139 

Swinburne,  A.  C.,  “A  Ballad  of 
Bath,  quoted , 4 
Swineford,  21 

Swords,  the  wearing  of,  fashion 
changed  by  Nash,  58 
Sydney  House,  4 


Tadlow,  Mr.,  246 
Tate,  Mrs.,  177 
Tatler , the,  quoted , 10,  247 
Taunton  jail,  256 
Taylor,  gambler,  59 
Tempest,  Mr.,  180 
Temple,  the,  Bath,  42 

— London,  thanks  of  the 
Benchers  to  Beau  Nash,  12- 

13 

Temple  Bar,  69 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  163,  253  ; 
“ Barry  Lyndon  ” quoted , 
185-87 
Thatcham,  73 

Thayer’s  Assembly  Rooms  opened 
1729,  116-17 
Theale,  73 

Theatre  Royal,  Bath,  122  and  n 

— Covent  Garden,  120 
Theatrical  performances  at  Bath, 

1 20-22 


Thicknesse,  Philip  — 

“The  New  Prose  Bath 
Guide  ” quoted , 60,  97-98, 260- 
61  ; his  praise  of  Ralph  Allen, 
97-98  ; “The  Valetudinarian’s 
Bath  Guide”  quoted,  216-17, 
246,  248-49 
Thomas,  Moy,  15411 
“Three  Cups”  in  Bread  Stret,  68 
“ Three  Tuns,”  Bath,  76,  77 
Thynne  Family,  the,  89 
Tickell,  visit  to  Bath,  158 
Titus,  baths  erected  by,  23 
Toeplitz,  186 

“ Topographical  Tracts  ” quoted, 
218-19 

Towardine,  the  Misses,  177 
Town  Hall,  Bath,  the  old,  82 
Trim,  George,  work  of,  85, 118 

— Street,  2 

Tucker,  Gertrude,  see  Warburton, 
Mrs. 

Tunbridge  Wells — 

Nash’s  connection  with,  11, 
216-17,  229  ; the  Assembly 
Rooms,  203  ; the  Jeux  d'Esprits 
of,  218 

“ Tunbridge  Wells  Guide  ” quoted , 
218 

Tunstall,  James,  “ Rambles  about 
Bath  ” quoted , 90  n 
Turner,  Betty,  130 

— Dr.  William,  27 
Turnham  Green,  71 
Twickenham,  152 

Tyte,  William,  “ Bath  in  the 
eighteenth  century  ” quoted, 
42-43.  85,  129-30 

Union  Street,  77,  263 
Upper  Borough  Walls,  118,  263 

Vespasian,  the  baths  of,  23 
Via  Julia,  the  78 
Vicarage  Lane,  118 
Villars,  Mr.,  180 
Villette,  Jean  de  la,  26 
Vine-growing  in  Bath,  90  n 

Wade,  Marshal,  94 
Waits  of  Bath,  103 
Walpole,  Horace,  “ Letters” 
quoted , 63,  183,  184 
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Walters,  Mrs.,  177 
Warburton,  visit  to  Bath,  95,  158  ; 
his  opinion  of  Ralph  Allen, 
98 

— Mrs.,  95,  96 
Warner,  Richard — 

“ History  of  Bath  ’*  quoted , 7, 
20-22,  34,  128-29  ; “ Literary 
Recollections  ” quoted , 1 23-24 ; 
his  mistake  regarding  the  pic- 
ture of  Nash,  219 
Warren,  Brigadier,  166 
Warwick  Lane,  69 
Waters,  drinking  of  the,  before  the 
erection  of  the  Pump  Room, 
134-38 

Watson,  J.  S.,  “ Life  of  William 
Warburton”  quoted , 224 
Watts,  Mrs.,  120 

Webster,  Captain,  M.C.  of  Bath, 

37-39,  42,  187 
Wells,  26 

Welsh  Mountains,  the  76  and  n 
Wesley,  Charles,  240 

— John,  retort  on  Nash,  242 
Westgate  Buildings,  146 

— House,  229 

— Street,  84 
Weston,  78 
Weymouth  House,  89 

— Viscount,  letter  of,  quoted,  35 
Wharton,  Grace  and  Philip,  “ The 

Wits  and  Beaux  of  Society  ” 
quoted,  5-6,  9,  14,  279,  281 
Whist,  popularity  of,  1 83 
“ White  Hart,”  the,  Bath, 68, 76-77 
“ White  Lion,”  the,  Bath,  67 
“White  Swan,”  the,  Holborn 
Bridge,  69 

White’s  Betting-book  quoted , 227 
Widcombe,  96 
Wilkes,  96 
Willett,  130 

William  III.,  his  offer  to  knight 
Beau  Nash,  10 


Willis,  Mrs.,  109,  114 
Wiltshire,  Mr.,  keeper  of  waggons, 
69 

Wiltshire,  Walter,  of  Bath — 

Assembly  Rooms  built  1728, 
89  ; secures  Thayer’s  Rooms, 
117W;  Nash’s  suit  against, 
206-8  ; Nash’s  picture  ex- 
hibited in  the  Rooms,  219-22  ; 
present  at  Nash’s  funeral,  250 
Windham,  James,  237 
Windsor  Castle,  72 
Wood,  John — 

His  indictment  of  the  waters, 
28-29,  135  ; his  schemes  for 
the  improvement  of  Bath,  88- 
8g  ; his  numerous  building  en- 
terprises, 89-95  ; building  of 
Wiltshire’s  Rooms,  89  ; hostile 
criticisms  on  “ The  Circus,” 
91-93  ; his  methods  of  busi- 
ness, 93-94  ; building  of  Prior 
Park,  95  ; design  for  Thayer’s 
Assembly  Rooms,  1 16;  interest 
in  Fanny  Braddock,  -Lqqandn, 
199  n ; gift  to  the  hospital, 
263  ; “ Description  of  Bath,” 
quoted,  20  n,  28-29,  36,  45,  53, 
55)  59)  61-62,  82  n,  85-88,  108, 
113-16,  120-22,  126-27,  199- 
200,  202,  263 

— John,  junr.,  building  of  Royal 
Crescent,  92 

Yescombe,  William,  attorney,  231 
Yew  Cottage,  Widcombe,  96 
York  Buildings,  141  n 

— Duke  of,  141  n 

— Minster,  Nash’s  wager  carried 

out  in,  15-16 ; the  “ Lan- 
tern of  England,”  83 

— Races,  the,  15 

— Street,  1 16 

Yorke,  Charles,  death  of,  96 
Young,  visit  to  Bath,  158 
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PARMER  GEORGE 

By  LEWIS  MELVILLE 

In  2 vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.  With 
fifty-three  illustrations  including  two  coloured 
frontispieces.  24s.  net 

It  is  the  author's  design  to  portray  the  character  of 
George  III.,  and  to  present  him  alike  in  his  private  life  as  in 
the  surroundings  of  his  Court.  The  political  history  of  the 
reign,  therefore,  is  no  essential  part  of  his  scheme,  though  it 
could  not  be  ignored.  Mr.  Melville  has  written  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Consort,  the  parents  of  George  III., 
of  George’s  boyhood,  and  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Lord  Bute. 
He  has  carefully  examined  the  evidence  upon  which  has  been 
built  up  the  story  of  the  young  Prince’s  intrigue  with  Hannah 
Lightfoot,  and  has  related  the  royal  courtship  and  desertion 
of  the  beautiful  Lady  Sarah  Lennox.  The  most  prominent 
personages  of  the  reign,  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Lord  Chatham  to  Charles  James  Fox  and  the  younger  Pitt, 
are  introduced.  The  King  and  Queen  in  their  private 
capacity  and  their  children,  as  well  as  the  King’s  brothers 
and  sisters,  occupy  considerable  space  in  these  volumes.  On 
the  nature  of  the  King’s  malady  the  author  has  not  neglected 
to  consult  the  best  authorities. 

A special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  illustrations,  in  the 
selection  of  which  very  great  care  has  been  taken.  It 
includes  many  portraits  of  the  Royal  Family  and  other  cele- 
brities of  the  reign,  as  well  as  social  and  political  caricatures, 
some  of  which  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known  to  the  present 
generation. 

The  narrative  is  lightly  and  easily  written,  many  anecdotes, 
for  which  the  author  has  drawn  upon  contemporaries,  being 
interspersed.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to  present  a vivid 
picture  of  George  III.  in  its  ordinary  setting.  The  character 
of  the  King  is  made  to  reveal  itself  easily  and  naturally,  and 
the  reader  has  the  sense  of  having  formed  his  own  estimate 
of  it,  which  is  a very  different  thing  from  having  the  writer’s 
estimate  thrust  upon  one.  In  a word,  the  characters  in 
Farmer  George  are  living  characters. 
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